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Introduction 


Friends and Strangers 


John Engle 


As the child of an emblematic eighteenth-century revolution, a one- 
time superpower proprietor of a global commercial empire, and a noto- 
riously monolingual nation-state that considers itself both apart from and 
the center of the world, France shares much with the United States, 
though it has always been the differences that intrigue and irritate. Like 
tourists with their oohing and umbrage, politicians play these opposing 
responses out in a Manichean shadow theater of televised embraces and 
mean asides. The reality of the French-American relationship is far more 
complex than this binary formulation, however, if only because both par- 
ties bring such finely honed complexes of superiority and inferiority to 
it, each shiftingly sure and unsure about whether to lecture to or learn 
from the other. On one side, au hasard, French admiration for that Amer- 
ican can-do grin and appealing creative energy, then distrust of the indi- 
vidualistic work obsession and the conformity of the puritan and the 
consumer. On the other, American envy of the French so fashionably 
dark in their refined intelligence or bathed in a sunny sidewalk-café love 
of the moment, then irritation with their rudeness, cowardice, caprice. 
Etc. The Married Man in Edmund White's recent novel comes also to rep- 
resent this twinned allure and annoyance: “He loved Julien—and he cer- 
tainly resented him.” In the broadest cultural sense the French-American 
relationship has always been that of juxtaposed magnets, capable of sur- 
prising, mysterious pulses of attraction and repulsion across a charged 
field of difference. 

While this special issue of Tiventieth-Century Literature will naturally 
address the extremes of this cultural Left and Right Bank, its real subject 
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is, of course, le Pont des Arts that connects them. Beginning well before 
the First World War American writers moved in number to France, wrote 
and set stories there, understood and misunderstood it, took inspiration 
from its living writers and august literary tradition. Some escaped an 
America of political, racial, and sexual restraint; some found truths intu- 
ited but repressed at home confirmed in the foreign environment and 
shaped their distinctive American voices in the free, cosmopolitan air of 
Paris. Though today France’s importance on the world’s intellectual and 
artistic stage has arguably diminished, the relation with France and its 
culture figured—often significantly, at times decisively—in America’s con- 
tributions to major literary and critical currents of the twentieth centu- 
ry: the modernist revolution, the creation and dissemination of the 
existential vision, postwar African-American writing, the beat movement, 
poststructuralism. Willa Cather recruited George Sand to the cause of 
Midwestern regionalism. Fleeing a “mass of dolts,’ Ezra Pound baptized 
a new movement imagisme and set one of its most memorable achieve- 
ments in the Paris metro. John Ashbery took up residence in Paris and 
immersed himself in a French surrealism that was to determine the very 
nature of the New York school. 

Two hundred years earlier, against a background of accord on cer- 
tain Enlightenment principles and France’s role as distant tuteur to the 
American sapling, the young nation sent its greatest writer off as the 
first American minister to Paris, but we cannot talk about a significant 
French-American literary relationship until at least the next century. The 
struggling former colonies that signed an end to their revolution on to- 
day’s rue Jacob would need first to forge an identity on their own rough 
and active terms. Cultivated and flourishing, a free man in Paris, Thomas 
Jefferson would finally return to Washington, there to symbolically en- 
act the grafting to inherited European values of new American realities 
by doubling the nation’s size through its purchase from France of the 
Louisiana Territory. The central elements of what we now identify as the 
American character were profoundly shaped by the ten decades to fol- 
low: the profitable, manifestly destined, genocidal march west through 
that territory; a nation divided over race and nearly destroyed; an immi- 
grant-powered industrial revolution that would make America by 1900 
the world’s leading producer of steel and wealth, and the dominant power 


for the coming century. 
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Throughout this period, as American literature underwent its throes 
of self-creation, its authors turned toward France and French culture in 
ways that nearly always speak tellingly about their own work. Depicting, 
discussing, disagreeing with the other, they define themselves—and the 
French were an intimidating other: Old World-weighty with tradition 
and high culture, artistically nimble in a nineteenth century of impres- 
sionism, Balzac’s social realism, le symbolisme of Baudelaire and Mallarmé. 
To such dominant figures as Fenimore Cooper or Mark Twain, bristlingly 
defensive about American democracy, the French were less the revolu- 
tionaries who lionized Thomas Paine than those who, imprisoning him 
for his later opposition to the Terror, were imprisoned still in outmoded 
conceptions. Barging the Duke and Dauphin into Huck’s utopia of two, 
Twain targeted Continental social inequality and savaged the decadent 
pomposity of its vestigial aristocracies. The antihistorical Emerson too 
resisted the Old World, or for that matter the Old. While his romanti- 
cism resembled Wordsworth’s early bliss before “France on top of the 
golden hours,” he insisted upon an American rather than a French repu- 
diation of the past, at its heart stood, broad shouldered as any Whitman, 
a fundamental frontier irreverence before all inherited standards, con- 
ceiving of imitation as suicide and the poet as an “emperor in his own 
right.” 

Other American authors of the period, however, were more than 
willing to enter into artistic debt and other forms of cultural transaction. 
Dreiser, Crane, and Norris openly conceded their rich and bitter inher- 
itance from Balzac, from Maupassant and Zola. Stark French naturalism 
would find its place, of course, not within the democratic dream but on 
its failed, dark side. In the shadow of Standard Oil, US Steel, and J. P. 
Morgan and Co., the lessons many in the New World were learning about 
social inequality and emerging aristocracies recalled those internalized 
long before in the Old. Where America’s realists found in Père Goriot or 
Germinal parallels to lives in the Guilded Age, the great internationalists 
were drawn more to difference in their substantial literary dealings with 
France. Henry James’s international theme resonates today, as the name 
of Isabel, la naive in Diane Johnson’s 1990s social comedy Le Divorce, re- 
minds us; the subject of Henry Adams is not Newman in the Old World 
but a new world that has lost its way. The France of James and Adams is 
as much constructed as observed: respectively, an elegant space of cul- 
tural difference for the subtle revelation of psychological change and a 
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sentimental education, and a nostalgically idealized paradise lost, piston- 
free and virginal, Chartres as Ruskin’s Venice. 

Something of the complexity of the twentieth-century American 
writer’s dealings with France and French culture is already apparent here. 
Against a background of defensive American primitivism, the recogni- 
tion that certain aspects of French society and art speak to American 
experience and aesthetic needs runs parallel to the theme of the rustic’s 
heady encounter with the sensual and decadently sophisticated, and the 
mythic portrayal of a foreign land of timeless harmony, at ease in the 
harness of tradition and an inherited respect for artist and artisan. With 
America’s growing economic and military might, its invention of the 
modern consumer society, and the consequent hardening of certain Amer- 
ican character traits, France would continue to play these roles and what- 
ever others American writers found necessary. 

This “France” is, again, a construct, a supplely subjective projection 
born in fact and cliché, and shaped by personal and artistic need. Lost in 
her Midwest, Cather turned gratefully to Sand’s parallel explorations of 
a woman’s narrow provincial life in her sleepy Berry. Richard Wright 
came to Paris not because it resembled America but because it did not 
(though, escaping Jim Crow, he would reluctantly recognize his native 
land in French racism during the Algerian War). Faulkner's France was a 
spiritual terre d’accueil, its gift much of the little early recognition as a 
serious writer that he would receive; hacking in Hollywood and still en- 
tering the Ellery Queen Mystery Magazine writing contest as late as 
1946, he would confide wistfully that “in France I am the father of a 
literary movement.” Hemingway followed the Seine-to-Liffey model of 
fellow exile Joyce, on the Left Bank obsessively recreating Michigan trout 
streams and creating a narrative voice for his age. Elizabeth Bishop asked 
questions of travel, challenging borders of selfhood and memory on the 
quai d’Orléans of Proust’s Swann. Leaving her childhood nonhomes for 
the first of many adult foreign residencies, Bishop deliberately explored 
the French symbolist and surrealist aesthetic and began exploring her 
distinctive poetic space, that place where, as she says in “Paris, 7 a.m.,” 
observation is “like introspection / ... or retrospection.” 

The great period of French-American literary cross-fertilization Oc- 
curred, unquestionably, in the century’s middle decades, when authors 
on both sides of the Atlantic gave varied meanings to Sartre’s existential- 
isme and elaborated the narrative and stylistic apparatus necessary to them. 
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Though the term was oversimplified in generations of humanities class- 
es and remains familiar to the point of cliché, its sheer heroism at the 
time should not be forgotten. The culmination of a century’s struggling 
with an absent god, it was an exhilarating Big Idea in a world beyond 
them; and the intellectual center of the Western world was for a decade 
or two no more than an elegant, worried stroll from the Jardin de Lux- 
embourg. The thirties through the sixties brought together the writers 
of both countries in rich mutual exchange, with such as Barth, Ellison, 
and Mailer riffing Stateside on the absurd, and Sartre writing in the At- 
lantic Monthly that “the greatest literary development in France between 
1929 and 1939 was the discovery of Faulkner, Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Caldwell, and Steinbeck.” The wild child of Céline, Heller’s Yossarian 
discovers the sickening truth of things (from the Snowden d’antan) above 
Avignon. Openly closing Catch 22 is his leap to safety from the dead 
maze of a society that Western man had created and that French and 
Americans had helped each other recognize. Camus contributed imag- 
ery—the Sisyphean task, la chute, the death leap or Meur-sault—that al- 
lowed others to think and feel the existential dilemma. Decades on, for 
Americans Camus’s L’Etranger remains the essential French novel, the one 
you read if no other. Meursault’s sunstunned, senseless act was the case 
that launched a thousand trips, those generations shuttling off on study 
abroad to Paris and Aix. 

The weight of the existential, bleak but bracingly human in its ethi- 
cal dimension, was the dark matter that held together the French and 
American literary relationship for many years. More recently the French 
contribution has seemed thinner, windier—but it is, arguably, no less cen- 
tral to its age. In Butor, Sarraute, Robbe-Grillet, Simon, le nouveau roman 
of the fifties and sixties draws on the existential vision but desiccates it 
(unlike a concurrent phenomenon, cinema’s nouvelle vague, whose jump- 
cut discontinuity and challenges to convention, however intellectualized 
by their auteurs, brought flesh and blood to the screen). Beyond the oc- 
casional Hawkes or (Paris-born) Federman, it was a fragile flagpole round 
which to rally, but its sense of the diminished author, the (re-)reader, 
and the mise-en-abyme showed one way toward postmodern theory. Deeply 
inflected by the French, critical thought at the confluence of linguistics, 
literature, and anthropology has for decades filled American seminar rooms 
and literary journals. Against the spacious humanity of Stendhal and 
Céline, or the dense moral outrage of Sartre and Gide, some may won- 
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der what has become of the substantifique moelle in the talk of structures 
and their deconstruction, in a world where the thing seems to matter 
less than the take on it. All postmodern critical excess aside, however, 
there’s an abundant old-fashioned moral weight to exposing what pre- 
sents itself as true and natural as the linguistic, and finally political, con- 
struction it is. 

The fact that former French Prime Minister Lionel Jospin is mar- 
ried to Sylviane Agacinski, feminist scholar and Jacques Derrida’s former 
wife, could be inflated symbolically to suggest the predominant role of 
theory in the country that brought us Descartes and the equation of 
existence and thought. Or it could represent more or less the opposite, 
the special way “thought” and “existence,” while distinct, manage such 
congenial coexistence in France. Today, as throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury, a large number of significant American writers call France home. I 
would contend that the particular France many have constructed is a 
place where the life of the mind is respected as natural but also where 
savoir is indissociable from vivre. At its heart is a real talent for living too 
often eroded and unrewarded by the efficient, practical near-future ori- 
entation of American society. 

The legendary French “presentness,’ their knack for the private mo- 
ment and living the little things richly, is certainly not unthreatened. Isn’t 
that what a “peasants’ movement” dismantling the local McDonald’s is 
really saying? And who is the colorfully mustached antiglobalization leader 
José Bové if not Astérix fighting off the New Romans? To some extent 
the Americans are but convenient villains in that they simply predict 
changes already sensed in postindustrial France. Loss or fear of loss is 
inherent in the lush nostalgia of Amélie Poulain’s Montmartre of the 
mind, or in the minihymns to life’s tiny pleasures that constitute the late- 
nineties surprise French bestseller La première gorgée de bière et autres plai- 
sirs minuscules. Add to this other forms of commercialization—those 
clockwork buses through the “thyme-scented hillsides” along the Peter 
Mayle Trail, this week’s new cookbook from a country farmhouse—and 
it becomes risky indeed to bring up the charm of the French quotidien. 
Yet, while it is perhaps clear that we can no longer speak about a time- 
less France, many still gratefully recognize traditional rhythms in French 
daily and seasonal life, and find them authentic, comforting, freeing. Es- 

pecially to the sons and daughters of permanent self-creation, individual 
initiative, and endless consumer choice, France can still intimate forms 
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of meaningful connection and act as a clarifying reminder of the simple 
in its full importance. 

Paris-based American Arthur Gregor published “At the Winery” in 
the first year of the new century. Though they seem at first to frame 
absence, the questions with which the poem begins and ends finally whis- 
per fertile, momentarily shared presence. The evening scene is a Loire 
Valley courtyard where the waiting speaker—the figure of the observ- 
ing, apart, somehow yearning expatriate—watches pairs or groups of old 
and young villagers hurrying under raindrops and catches the fugitive 
vision of a baby hoisted up for others to see. No defensive cradling as 
this Madonna presents the infant to the world: 


What was this sense of a 

connectedness to something other than 
work or family? Was it 

the meaning of wine that had united us, 
draught we shared as each the rain? 

or was it in something that the child 
held up brought back to us— 

the oneness at our beginning 

that each unknowingly just then 

drank of again? 


§ 


The texture of French daily life—or rather, Americans rubbing up against 
that foreign texture, the friction, the warmth, its strangeness—is the subject 
of Edward Knox’s contribution to the present volume. Within a long 
tradition of sojourner texts, Knox treats three attempts in nonfiction prose 
to render and make sense of a stay in Paris at the end of the last century: 
Michael Lewis’s twenty-three Slate dispatches, David Sedaris’s Me Talk 
Pretty One Day, and Adam Gopnik’s collected and reworked New Yorker 
pieces, Paris to the Moon. Knox presents Lewis’s contributions with an 
objectivity that is commendable, given their occasionally stunning boor- 
ishness. Even before so elegantly stating that Paris teaches one “how to 
be an asshole,’ the tone is set by Lewis’s explanation of his stay in France 
as, under the weight of incipient parenthood, a last opportunity “to just 
go somewhere and screw off.” Here, not only insensitive but wrong, Lewis 
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inadvertently puts his finger on an important illusion about this kind of 
travel literature, namely that it’s written by people with nothing but time 
on their hands, time, variously, to complain and wish you were home, 
time to observe and think seriously about the foreign environment, the 
other, the self. Certainly there’s more time than under the job yoke, but 
the daily lives of these writers, we find, are—perhaps in protective reac- 
tion to the ambient foreignness—surprisingly ordered by domestic, school, 
and other routines. Gopnik calls his book “mostly stories about raising a 
kid in foreign parts.” 

Knox catches each different “I,” the ways it “sees,” and the “France” 
it imagines, pursues, or settles for. The mode of the sojourn text, unsur- 
prisingly, is more or less constant cultural comparison, its background 
lonely irritation, irritation become reflection, or reflection flashing briefly 
into enlightenment. Sedaris comes off charming and self-effacingly light- 
weight, and occasionally he’ll backhand home a winner. “I’ve never con- 
sidered myself an across-the-board apologist for the French,” he writes, 
“but there’s a lot to be said for an entire population that never, under 
any circumstances, talks during the picture.’ Of the three, however, Knox 
correctly insists that only Adam Gopnik’s work rises to the level of the 
literary essay. Knox thus rightly devotes considerable space to Gopnik, 
and notably to the rhetorical strategies he so tellingly employs—analogy, 
chiasmus, metonym—in his amplifications upon hidden French cultural 
logic, on the big story in little things, and the coexistence of the monu- 
mentally official with the “the most beautiful commonplace culture there 
has ever been.” 

Carol Singley’s contribution concerns another, even more unreserved, 
champion of France, Edith Wharton, who—the idea boggles today— 
wrote French Ways and Their Meaning partly as a guide for American ser- 
vicemen in France after the Great War. While Wharton could trimly 
anticipate the neat paradoxes of Gopnik (“the French are traditional about 
small things because they are so free about big ones”), at other times it’s 
a hoot to imagine the doughboys fishing her pamphlet out of their packs. 
“The French are the most human of the human race,’ they’d read. “They 
have used their longer experience and their keener senses for the joy 
and enlightenment of the races still agrope for self-expression.” Singley’s 
subject is the imposing—and, before this essay, unremarked—weight of 

nineteenth-century French positivist Ernest Renan’s speculations about 
nationhood in Wharton’s thought and work. For beyond such occasion- 
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al, embarrassing pronouncements as those quoted above, Wharton was a 
searching thinker open to Renan’s modern questioning of what he con- 
sidered dangerously romantic conceptions of nationhood; under his in- 
fluence, she moved toward a view of the nation as a mobile, continually 
recreated entity and not as mysteriously innate or organic. Singley’s pic- 
ture of subtle philosophical influence necessarily engages the complexi- 
ties, even blurring inconsistencies, of a Wharton juggling the personal 
motivations and discoveries of long expatriation, religious faith and 
shocked modern doubt, elitist nostalgia and positivist progressivism, an- 
ger at isolationist America and fear of ugly nationalism with its incalcu- 
lable human cost. 

Wharton’s France was a gift to all humanity. Shedding back-home 
blinders and puritanical restraints, many American expatriates might put 
it otherwise, tending more toward Gertrude Stein’s argument: “It was 
not what France gave you but what it did not take away from you that 
was important.” This was certainly the case for the fascinating group of 
American women referred to as the Rope. Rebecca Rauve examines 
these writers, their mercurial personal, literary, and amorous interactions, 
and the weighty influence of their Armenian guru, the mysterious, char- 
ismatic Gurdjieff. The between-wars Paris behind this bustlingly self-im- 
proving, New-Agey foreground calls attention to itself if only by its 
extreme discretion, its tolerant cosmopolitan neutrality. Not infrequent- 
ly lesbian, Rope writers lived the heady freedom of an expatriation draw- 
ing clearly upon its etymological root. Asking why, curiously, they then 
chose to bind themselves to the orphic, cult-like paternalism of a spiri- 
tual leader who opposed homosexuality, Rauve indirectly addresses the 
interplay of personal freedom and its voluntary abdication, a disciplined 
adherence to externally imposed artistic precepts, within the creative pro- 
cess. 

Literary and cultural interplay of another sort is at the heart of Car- 
olyn Durhami’s essay. Within a surprisingly abundant body of recent Amer- 
ican fiction and nonfiction about or set in France, Durham focuses on 
three popular 1990s mysteries that take as their backdrop the 1920s Left 
Bank of Stein, Hemingway, and company. Rewriting modernism—or, 
more correctly, its pop-culturally iconic figures and events—into a post- 
modern, intertextual collage (or bricolage), these authors turn, significantly, 
to the genre of the popular mystery, with its dark spaces, deceptive sur- 
faces, and false leads. The essay explores the ironies and appropriateness 
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in intertwining Joyce and Agatha Christie, literary dislocation and the 
mystery’s formulaic codes. 

Along the way Durham points to the French connection in the de- 
velopment and propagation of the detective story—through, say, the trope 
of “mysterious Paris” or Enlightenment reason begetting the sleuth’s ra- 
tiocination—but her focus on Poe’s Dupin rightly highlights the cultur- 
ally collaborative nature of the genre. We might add to this tale of giving 
and taking Duhamel’s Série noire, which brought dozens of translated 
American detective novels to a hungry—and analytic—reading public. 
The early acclaim for a Dashiel Hammet highlights a French willingness 
to treat with critical respect what was first dismissed outre atlantique as 
popular entertainment (cf., later, the first films of Clint Eastwood). Well 
before the Gallimard series no less a writer than Camus would draw sig- 
nificantly upon the pulp policier in creating his distinctively cold narra- 
tive eye on an indifferent world, the clipped dialogue, the neutral surfaces. 
The debt in L’Etranger—le roman noir at its darkest—to Cain’s The Post- 
man Always Rings Tivice is well known; far from superficial borrowing, 
the many parallels in plot and voice are authentic marks of the profound, 
affectionate literary appropriation that distinguished much Franco-Amer- 
ican literary exchange in the last century. 

Jay Bochner chronicles decades of such exchange in an embedded, 
obliquely encoded literary conversation between Blaise Cendrars and 
Henry Miller. Drawing on recently published correspondence, Bochner 
teases out the implications of a seemingly incidental reference to Cen- 
drars’s novel Moravagine in Tropic of Cancer, written before the authors phys- 
ically met. Their more important literary meetings seem to take place in 
a fluid, unstable place, where biography bleeds into fiction and all bound- 
aries of genre are at best indistinct. Though Cendrars would later “for- 
get” his review of Tropic—the book’s first!—and it is only Miller who 
comes off as grateful, their literary transactions are presented as mutual, 
perhaps more surprisingly in Cendrars’s struggling toward the personal 
voice of his 1940s “saga” with the talky model of Miller’s metafictional 
self-reflexiveness clearly echoing in his ears. As similar as these wild per- 
sonages may seem, particularly fascinating is their understanding at cross- 
purposes of the archetypally American Whitman and Emerson and the 

radically different “uses” they make of these influences. 

Miller’s version of the “epic” night of the first meeting with his idol 

tells us much about his relationship with the city Cendrars himself felt 
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no foreign writer captured as well. This is the Paris of Tropic, the under- 
belly of Montmartre, the Rabellaisian lobsters and Chartreuse and pi- 
geons, the “whores hanging on to us, and Cendrars . . . urging me to 
take one, take two. . . That is, until Miller abruptly, “unceremoniously” 
skips out, apparently fleeing the literal sex into which, literarily, he of 
course plunges with such abandon. As Bochner argues, then, the fiction- 
alized Paris of Tropic of Cancer is perhaps “not a city seen and absorbed 
but the rendition of this desire to absorb,” less porn than graphy. 

In his contribution to the present volume, Michael Hollington might 
say that Miller was in good company, for what was E Scott Fitzgerald’s 
relationship to France if not fundamentally verbal? Though Fitzgerald 
spoke famously atrocious French, he yearningly lingered on the sounds 
and names associated with the French-Canadian city of his birth and, 
later, with the European high life, and the consequences for his writing 
were significant. Present directly in place and personal names or etymo- 
logically inlayed, Fitzgerald’s French is for the most part a “language of 
dreams” glamorously bespeaking sexual and social success. Of course, the 
Fitzgerald dream also implies a pained, hungover awakening, and the same 
sounds and signifiers can come equally to signal pretension and the hol- 
lowness of class distinction. Hollington examines Tender Is the Night with 
particular attention, for it is there that Fitzgerald most extensively ex- 
ploits the varied meanings he clearly associated with the language, nota- 
bly in his evocative development of the theme of decline and dissolution, 
a central preoccupation not only of Fitzgerald but of other American 
and European modernists. Linking Dick Diver’s descent in part to ver- 
bal failure, signposting it in French, Fitzgerald seems to have drawn upon 
his own difficult dealings with a language that endlessly promised and 
then finally refused its treasures. 

The essays in this volume constitute an ambitious survey of a liter- 
ary relationship which, abundant both in promise and disappointment 
like that of Fitzgerald with the language, has served as a similarly rich 
imaginative and emotional stimulus to generations of American writers. 
I offer my warm thanks to the numerous scholars who submitted essays 
for this special issue and my particular gratitude to the talented and un- 
derstanding authors whose fine work here appears. Many thanks as well 
to Jim Martin, to TCL’s peerless editor Lee Zimmerman, and to numer- 
ous dear friends, whom I will not embarrass by naming, for their clear- 
headed advice and affectionate patience. 
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Priorities in Nonfiction 


Edward C. Knox 


You would like this town. It’s full of liquor, amusing people & 


incredibly beautiful works of art. 
—Stephen Vincent Benét, 1920 (qtd. in Bradbury 331) 


ire twentieth century saw successive waves of American writers on 
France, from James and Wharton to the so-called lost generation of Stein, 
Hemingway, Miller, Fitzgerald, et al. in the twenties and thirties, and on 
to the post-World War II generation of James Jones, Jack Kerouac, Irwin 
Shaw, and black expatriates like Wright, Baldwin, and Himes. There were 
also of course several decades of New Yorker “Letters from Paris” by Janet 
Flanner, succeeded by Jane Kramer’s “Letters from Europe.” Journalists, 
chroniclers, memoirists, writers of fiction, they came from the ranks of 
the rich and the struggling, the traveler and the expatriate, the artist and 
the alcoholic, the pilgrim and the exile, the new American woman and 
the ex-GI. Depending on the individual and the moment, they came to 
Paris seeking culture, a strong dollar and easy alcohol, sexual and racial 
tolerance, modernism, a context appreciative of the writer’s craft and the 
arts in general. They sought what they could not find in America: a non- 
America and often an anti-America. Their subject could be American 
failings, observations on France and the French, cultural clashes, Ameri- 
can identity, writing itself. 

We seem of late to be in the midst of a new flowering of American 
writing on France, with upward of 50 novels, personal narratives, and 
sets of essays published in the last 10 to 15 years. This writing contrasts 
strikingly with that of earlier generations, firmly ensconced in the Amer- 
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ican colony and using English as the lingua franca and America as the 
culture of reference. According to Dennis Porter, 


the challenge thrown down to the traveler is to prove himself 
worthy by means of an experience adequate to the reputation of 
a hallowed site. If he is a writer, he will be in the even more 
exposed position of having to add something new and recogniz- 
ably his own to the accumulated testimony of his predecessors. 
(12) 


In nonfiction at least, this latest generation appears far more concerned 
with seeking out an authenticity and a cultural specificity increasingly 
laminated at home by American standardization, a kind of terroir that is a 
link to an earlier time.' Unlike so many of their predecessors, they aim 
to demonstrate a certain level of achievement on French terms, in a France 
whose difference represents a specific and culturally demanding envi- 
ronment, and so they set out to learn French or master French cooking 
or fix up an old French house. While there is some obvious overlap here 
with French résidences secondaires, according to Urbain these involve the 
pursuit of a nonurban environment, a pursuit that does not in fact aspire 
to local integration. The Americans, on the other hand, are engaged in 
constructing both new self-knowledge and a second cultural identity: 
they try to “belong.” They make little or no mention of the irony inher- 
ent in the fact that the very globalization they flee has also made that 
flight easier, or the risk that publicizing one’s new cultural home may 
draw others to the same endeavor, so that the second culture loses the 
very difference for which it was originally sought out.? 

I examine here three of the latest generation of writings about France, 
all published in the same year at the very end of the century.* Gopnik’s 
Paris to the Moon is a compilation of 19 New Yorker “Letters from Paris” 
written between 1995 and 2000, with a new introduction and four new 
chapters. David Sedaris incorporated nine chapters on France, five of 
which were previously run elsewhere, into the 28 chapters of Me Talk 
Pretty One Day. Michael Lewis’s “I See France” was a series of 23 online 
dispatches from January to July 2000, of which 19 dealt with being in 
France. They have not been collected subsequently. Despite their con- 
siderable differences in length, these pieces are comparable generically 
as topical personal writing done initially for a specific audience (readers 
of Esquire, the New Yorker, and Slate.com) and as self-contained pieces con- 
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nected by a common frame of reference as well as a number of running 
motifs. Any narrative dimension tends to occur around a specific event 
within a particular piece, although Gopnik seeks to confer a shape over 
time through his introduction, which was written later. The writers are 
further akin in using Paris as the prime place of reference (especially 
Gopnik and Lewis) and in being sojourners, writers who know in ad- 
vance their time in France will be limited, and so situate themselves be- 
tween the willed mobility of tourists and travelers on one hand and the 
deracinated identity of expatriates and exiles on the other.‘ 

“I See France” identifies a subject, an object, and the observation of 
the one by the other. As a problematic of nonfiction, it extends, at least 
potentially, from the subjective pole studied by Kennedy (Paris as “a com- 
plex image of the possibilities of metamorphosis” [xiii]) to the objective 
one identified in another context by Nicholas Clifford, who enjoins us 
not to be content with “seeing the translation of the travel writer as no 
more than mere ‘inventions’ or ‘imaginings, as if the object, once trans- 
lated, existed only in the mind of the person translating it” (14). The 
three constitutive elements of “I see France” are of course not as sepa- 
rate in the texts as I make them here in order to begin establishing a 
protocol for identifying the priorities and values of nonfiction on France. 
All three components are explicitly present in each text, but with differ- 
ent emphasis: the French context in Lewis, the “I” in Sedaris, and seeing 
France cross-culturally in Gopnik. I will look first at “France” and “I,” 
and then at “seeing” as the process that defines the relation between them. 


S 


In reading nonfiction, we assume that the (apparent) referent has pride 
of place over imaginary creations. At the same time, we know the writer 
won't be, can’t be, writing about all of France. But then what France 
will it be? Is it a fixed essence? A preconceived, even phantasmatic enti- 
ty? A place or a people? Is it Paris or the provinces? City, village, or neigh- 
borhood? The France of today or yesterday? Everyday or institutional 
France? Are the French here individuals, or are they types or roles? Groups, 
social classes, or a generalized people? Moreover, why this country and 
culture rather than another? Is it for example to serve as liberating “back- 
ground” for writing about the home culture a la Stein in Paris France, or 
as a site of personal metamorphosis as with Hemingway in A Moveable 
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Feast (Kennedy 4, 140), or as “obstetrical instrument” in the autobio- 
graphical process (Pizer 75), or-—why not?—as a subject of interest in its 
own right? 

The nonfiction “I” can indeed run the gamut from the more or less 
effaced journalist to the essayist whose person may be a subject on equal 
footing with the apparent topic of a piece. Thus Janet Flanner relates 
that her editor Harold Ross made it clear to her he wanted to know 
“what the French thought was going on in France, not what I thought 
was going on” (xix). In the case of our three authors there is also a prior 
“I” with credentials and a writerly reputation already established in high 
journalism (Gopnik, Lewis) or comic writing (Sedaris); not coinciden- 
tally, Gopnik’s and Sedaris’s efforts became best-sellers. Close to the writer 
as person abroad lies the further question of status: not only marital and 
parental but also how and why this “I” is in France: on assignment, aca- 
demic leave, a lark, etc.? (Web humorist d’Arcy mocks our three authors 
by name in this regard.) The writer’s national culture is a salient dimen- 
sion of the “I” as well, especially to the extent that it is called forth by 
French culture and the writer is or becomes more or less American in 
the foreign context. 

Furthermore, where pieces are collected from an earlier, more ephem- 
eral existence (Gopnik, Sedaris), the question can become which were 
included and which not, and what impact if any the fact of republica- 
tion has. Finally, the pieces may be written either concurrently with the 
experience or in retrospect, and they may be assembled after the writer 
has left France. 


$ 


Lewis claims to have gone to France because, as he and his wife were 
faced with incipient parenthood, “a door in our lives seemed to be clos- 
ing,’ and it would soon be “nearly impossible to just go somewhere and 
screw off” (10 January). Once there, baby Tallulah is the overt subject of 
several pieces: changing her, traveling with her, her pet fish, her friends, 
her French gym and swim classes, her pesky insect bites. France provides 
a minor counterpoint in these tales of fatherhood, a role played with a 
self-deprecation that extends to some of his cultural adventures and tem- 
pers a bit his pejorative comments on the French. He refers several times 
to himself as a “moron,” and his wife Tabitha usually appears as the one 
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who knows better, not only with respect to child rearing but also with 
respect to Lewis’s rush to judge French ways. Thus, she not only sees 
that Tallulah has insect bites rather than chicken pox (5 June) but is also 
a better reader of manuals about life in France (20 January; see also 27 
January and 10 and 22 March). 

On the surface, Gopnik’s status in France is rather similar. He is a 
well-established journalist, a recent father who decides with his wife to 
solicit an assignment in France in order to spare his son Luke from the 
undesirable aspects of an American childhood (9—10). At the same time, 
while Luke is present throughout Paris to the Moon, the overall book is 
far less about him than Gopnik seems to believe: “What I find is left, 
after the politics have been removed, are mostly stories about raising a 
kid in foreign parts” (12). That said, the exclusion of some current-af- 
fairs pieces like “Cinéma Vérité” and the insertion of his specially writ- 
ten “Christmas journals” do weight the book more toward the personal 
and everyday than toward events and ideas. 

The whole falls further under the sign of the personal with a retro- 
spective introductory account of the impact of books and images from 
childhood on his sense of a place and a culture—an Air France display 
policeman, The Red Balloon, the Bemelmans Madeleine series, watching 
movies set in Paris. He also cites the memory of a visit while a teenager, 
and the restaurant that for 15 francs in 1973 afforded him the best meal 
he had ever eaten (7). The Paris of his mind-set on returning there in 
1995 will thus derive from what he calls “a childhood spent continually 
in a made-up Paris and an adolescence spent, fitfully, in the real one” (9) 


and will raise the issues of perspective and scale that inform many of his 
most telling observations: 


There was no big story in France at the end of the century, but 
there were a lot of littler ones, and the littlest ones of all seemed 
to say the most about what makes Paris still Paris. . . . [There 
were] genuinely grave questions, and I wrote about all of these 
things, but I have left most of that writing out of this book. ... 
This is the story of the private life of a lucky American family 
living in Paris in the last five years of the century, less a tour of 
any horizon than just a walk around the park.... (13) 


Sedaris’s situation is notably different. References to his boyfriend 
Hugh are scant compared to the family presence in Gopnik or Lewis. 
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The first half of his book is about his own childhood with no connec- 
tion to France; and “France was never a specific, premeditated destina- 
tion” (153), although once he hears that Hugh has a place in Normandy, 
he begins to imagine his life in a foreign country as “one of those things 
that everyone should try at least once” (155). While he admits that when 
first presented with the opportunity of going to France he “chickened 
out” because of the intimidating image of the French he has from mov- 
ies (156), he fantasizes generally about life abroad for “the inevitable sense 
of helplessness it would inspire. Equally exciting would be the work in- 
volved in overcoming that helplessness” (155). Like Lewis he is general- 
ly quite self-deprecating, referring to himself for example as the “village 
idiot” because of his linguistic inadequacies (160, 163), but such depre- 
cation is part and parcel of his skewering of pretentious compatriot be- 
havior, whereas Lewis’s critiques usually take aim at what he sees as French 
ways. 

Most of Sedaris’s pieces are in fact about himself, and he is also quite 
present in the two vignettes in which other Americans are the object of 
some skewering. “Picka Pocketoni” sends up a know-it-all American who 
takes Sedaris for a “typical” French pickpocket artist on the metro, refers 
to him as “Froggy,” and complains about his body odor.’ In return, Se- 
daris comments of the American’s clothes that “It seems rude to visit 
another country dressed as if you’ve come to mow its lawns” (222). In “I 
Pledge Allegiance to the Bag” Sedaris defends American friends who 
are not “ex-patriates” in the sense of hating the US but who “simply 
prefer France for one reason or another” (211), and who are stereotyped 
by the French as supposedly all nonsmokers, overweight or dieting, pushy 
or on Prozac so as not to be (212). “Td never thought much about how 
Americans were viewed overseas until I came to France and was ex- 
pected to look and behave in a certain way” (212). Sedaris turns the ta- 
bles almost instantly, however, relating a trip back to the United States, 
where he finds the image of hardworking Americans to be less than ac- 
curate, optimism obtrusive everywhere, too much fuss about saving the 
planet, signage designed to avoid lawsuits but suggesting rather “a crip- 
pling lack of intelligence” (216). The chapter’s title emerges when back 
in France he explains with irony-laced pride why Jodie Foster in a gos- 
sip magazine “appears to be carrying a plastic bag of dog shit” (217). 
Sedaris thus stakes out a special intercultural slot for himself. He is clearly 
not to be mistaken for the typical American, here or there, but he also 
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has no qualms about doing “everything possible to keep our reputation 
alive” (213). Not particularly concerned with difference, he is nonethe- 
less humorously appreciative of being able to smoke and to see as many 
old movies as he can digest. 

Michael Lewis’s France is first of all an old Left Bank Paris neigh- 
borhood, “a small cluster of room-size houses in a tiny garden tucked 
away at the back of the courtyard of an old apartment building” (10 Jan- 
uary). It has no particular political, economic, or social profile: his briefs 
deal far more with French people as examples of “the French.” He en- 
counters on arriving a charming elderly woman who will later become 
a somewhat encumbering neighbor but will never have a name, and a 
second neighbor who informs him about the first. By the second mes- 
sage, however, and despite some awareness that cross-cultural perceptions 
are easily skewed, Lewis is assigning labels (““Raskolnikoy,’ “French handy- 
man”), and his tone has changed as he finds the Frenchman in question 
is in fact Canadian and doesn’t like Americans, “which makes him as 
good as French” (20 January). This also sets Lewis off on a series of ref- 
erences to the “locals” which he will essentially never really get beyond. 
His pieces are thus full of references to “the French,” “French people,” a 
derogatory “France,” etc., with French dogs and the recurrent motif of 
“dog shit” close behind. The inconsiderate behavior he claims to en- 
counter all too frequently prompts his most critical formulation, in the 
opening sentence of his fourth piece: “France is an excellent place to 
learn how to be an asshole” (27 January). 

A related motif is the difficulty of meeting anyone French, to the 
point where he is reduced to rereading old e-mail messages for human 
contact (28 April), having already wondered why all the people he and 
his wife have invited to dinner never get back in touch, much less recip- 
rocate (23 March). It is worth noting that these people are only alluded 
to, that is, they have come and gone before we know of it, so that other 
than passing reference to Tariq the merchant (2 February) and a descrip- 
tion of the difficulty of a dinner with nameless and faceless monolin- 
guals (11 February), the point is more the absence of contacts and friends 
than any time spent with them. This seems to be the justification for 
continuing to generalize about French people and France rather than to 
acknowledge individual traits or behavior. Even his recurrent and ines- 
capable neighbor is defined one-dimensionally by her obsession with the 
letters of Christopher Columbus. 
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French people are mentioned as such only in passing (20 January, 2 
February, 21 April). A promising question as to why French men strike 
him as gay (4 April) gets developed only in the subsequent readers’ com- 
ments, as when gay reader Steve Gisselbrecht points out revealingly two 
days later that Lewis’s perception applies to European men generally, not 
just French. And despite some readers’ demurrals, his 19 May letter on 
his parents’ visit to Paris leads to some interesting if crabby thoughts on 
the relationship between Paris and tourists, 


perfectly oblivious to the many signals sent to them by French 
people that they did not care for them [.. .] The French people 
are just the stage hands for the show my parents have paid to see 
[. ..] the tourist’s answer to the neutron bomb: They devour the 
buildings and leave the people intact. 


Despite some Gopnikian echoes, however (“the endless insistence of the 
French authorities on the monumental has led to a cultivation of its op- 
posite within ordinary Parisians”), we get several sentences on Chartres 
guide Malcolm Miller but never get closer to “the locals,’ as he calls 
them here, pointing up once again that there are virtually no individual 
French people in Lewis’s text beyond role types (neighbor, French teacher, 
people on the street), and that pride of place (after himself) goes to his 
wife and especially his baby girl Tallulah. 

Beyond family, Gopnik’s Paris is most characterized by his view of 
the seventh arrondissement: 


the nice butcher on the rue de Verneuil, the grumpy butcher on 
the rue du Bac; the expensive excellent vegetable shop on the 
rue de Grenelle, or the homey mom & pop cheaper vegetable 
place on the rue de Verneuil. The one good fish place on the rue 
du Bac, cheese from Barthélemy on the rue de Grenelle, etc. 
(175) 


Deyrolle and Ladurée also come in for several mentions. In her review 
of the book, Chistine Nehring took particularly vigorous exception to 
this rather New Yorker perspective, and her remarks stand as a cautionary 
critique about any writer’s “France”: 


In many ways, The New Yorker could not have picked a Paris cor- 
respondent less likely to immerse himself in French culture. ... 
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The problem lies in how fundamentally limited Gopnik is as an 
observer of Paris, with his cultural expectations (astonishingly 
parochial), habits (homebody), class (high), and identity as an 
overachieving yuppie dad (increasingly irksome). 78-79 


For Nehring, Gopnik’s Paris is seen on Gopnik’s terms, as a kind of “bour- 
geois theme park ...a castrated capital . . . a softer version of America” 
(78), although the France she constructs is no more encompassing a por- 
trayal than Gopnik’s. The problem would seem then to be not a particu- 
lar vision, but the failure to recognize the limits of that vision, to 
acknowledge that one is really speaking of “France,” rather than France. 

While Gopnik may appear uninterested and even unaware of socio- 
economic variations or diversity, his vision is more specific when he con- 
trasts two Frances, the one large, public, and institutional, the other closer 
to the individual and to everyday life: 


What truly makes Paris beautiful is the intermingling of the mon- 
umental and personal, the abstract and the footsore particular, it 
and you. A city of vast and impersonal set piece architecture, it is 
also a city of small and intricate, improvised experience. (8) 


A second contrast overlaps with the first: 


Paris is marked by a permanent battle between French civiliza- 
tion, which is the accumulated intelligence and wit of French 
life, and French official culture, which is the expression of the 
functionary system in all its pomposity and abstraction. (103) 


He returns several times as well to his key notion of France as the cre- 
ator and maintainer of “commonplace civilization,’ of which the café, 


extending back to the nineteenth century (150), is the highest embodi- 
ment (82): 


Paris was the site of the most beautiful commonplace civilization 
there has ever been: cafés, brasseries, parks, lemons on trays, dap- 
pled light on bourgeois boulevards, department stores with sky- 
lights, and windows like doors wherever you look. . . . The 
persistence of this civilization in the sideshow of postmodern 
culture is my subject, and the life it continues to have my conso- 
lation. (17) 
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Sedaris’s perspective on France is decidedly less ambitious and nota- 
bly more humorous, so that commonplace civilization for him runs more 
to tolerance of smoking and omnipresent cinema: “Going to the movies 
suddenly seems to qualify as an intellectual accomplishment [. . .]. I’ve 
never considered myself an across-the-board apologist for the French, 
but there’s a lot to be said for an entire population that never, under any 
circumstances, talks during the picture” (207-08). 

He also populates his text differently, reversing the proportions so 
that if his French teacher occupies almost as much space as her counter- 
part in Lewis, there are also Americans in his vignettes. In fact, more 
than once he says his reactions have “nothing to do” with France itself, 
and as early as his second piece it becomes clear that one of his main 
topics is intercultural attitudes, or more precisely how Americans (in- 
cluding himself) relate to France. Indeed, after noting in his first chapter 
on France that his fear of the French people was inspired by American 
movies and situation comedies, he moves on with typically sardonic se- 
riousness to the relativism he will develop in several variations to come: 


Americans are raised to believe that the citizens of Europe 
should be grateful for all the wonderful things we’ve done. 
Things like movies that stereotype the people of France as boors 
and petty snobs, and little remarks such as “We saved your ass in 
World War II.” . .. Having grown up with this in our ears, it’s 
startling to realize that other countries have nationalistic slogans 
of their own, none of which are “We’re number two!” 


(156-57) 


Sedaris approaches Twain-like irony when trying to explain cultural logic 
to fellow students, specifically how it can possibly be a rabbit that deliv- 
ers eggs on Easter, at the same time rejecting the French idea that the 
eggs are brought by bells from Rome (‘“there’s no way the bells of France 
would allow a foreign worker to fly in and take their jobs. . . . It just 
didn’t add up” [179]). On the other hand, his narrative account of a vil- 
lage fair (228-38) seems comparatively watered down, leaving us with a 
new appreciation for how taut his humorous writing actually is and with 
further confirmation that his most successful subject is not in fact France. 
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To “see” France as I use the term is to perceive and render it, to convey 
it textually via any number of modes of apprehension: discovery, obser- 
vation, experience, analysis, critique, comparison, metaphorization, etc. I 
will emphasize here two dimensions of “seeing” that are strongly related, 
important in all three writers, and dimensions of any nonfictional treat- 
ment of France: the seer’s relation to French and his or her establishing a 
unifying perspective by which France takes on a certain logic, makes a 
certain sense.° 

Lewis is frustrated with his linguistic “moron” status (2 February), 
and as noted above he humorously relates the problems of a dinner of 
American and French monoglots (11 February). He develops coping strat- 
egies such as saying only what he knows how to say (2 February), using 
gestures (2 February), and using long words that are the same in English 
(15 March). The French teacher he engages appears prominently in three 
of his missives and is notable for being a psychiatrist as well, which strikes 
Lewis as appropriate because “France is rapidly turning me into a head 
case” (9 February). This leads to a rather complex interpersonal duel be- 
tween them, with Lewis finally deciding he is willing to talk about him- 
self because the talking will be in French and therefore enhance the 
learning experience (9 February), and with the psychiatrist ultimately 
becoming irate because in his Slate pieces Lewis talks about her as well 
(12 April). Things never do get to where they should be linguistically, 
and rather late in the sequence of dispatches he points out that he still 
needs a dictionary to read the Columbus correspondence his neighbor 
is forcing on him. This is surely less unusual than Lewis seems to think, 
but he also claims she is “jabbering” in French, whereas the problem 
would seem to have as much to do with his limitations as with her gar- 
rulousness (28 April). 

Lewis does far better in exploring cultural ignorance, identifying cul- 
tural misapprehensions and misunderstandings and the difficulty of sort- 
ing out what is normal and what is noteworthy (20 January). “Our 
existence here is filled with these sorts of miscalculations,’” he writes: “we 
always seem to be the only people who weren’t told that the party was 
black tie” (17 February).’ Below his surface critiques there lies then a 
new logic, where the familiar A now resembles or becomes, or may in 
fact actually be, the unfamiliar B. The French neighbor is in fact Cana- 
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dian and so as good as French (20 January); having made a mess on the 
kitchen floor, his dog threatens to become French (24 January); in Paris 
one learns “how to be an asshole” (27 January); “She would teach me 
French only if I agreed my status was not ‘French student’ but “psychiat- 
ric patient’” (9 February); for “European social purposes” he anoints him- 
self European correspondent for the New York Times Magazine (17 
February); “the previous hour was not merely a French lesson. It was a 
psychiatric evaluation” (15 March); “A person who does not open his 
mouth when he speaks is a changed person [. . .] From this revelation 
followed another: Speaking French is not a linguistic but a psychologi- 
cal condition” (15 March); “For that brief moment, I was an American 
GI arriving to liberate Paris from the Germans” (28 April); “Not chick- 
en pox ... insect bites [...] Is he a good golfer?—Very! He spends very 
little time working as a doctor” (5 June). His version of seeing France 
thus conveys a heightened and unifying awareness that with France comes 
difference. At the same time, his general crankiness precludes his taking 
the full measure of this new perspective, or using it to inform an inter- 
cultural modesty accepting of that difference: “In English, I like to think, 
I am a rather sane and ordinary fellow. In French I am a weirdo” (2 Feb- 
ruary). 

For Sedaris, France may not have been of much interest initially, but 
once there he becomes very interested in language, noting that he can’t 
function without Hugh to interpret (159), that his lack of vocabulary 
makes him the “village idiot” (160, 163), that he can only move slowly 
from how babies speak to the way hillbillies do (“Is thems the thoughts 
of cows?” [164]). Moreover, rather like Lewis he finds he has no one to 
talk to and so turns to his Walkman and books on tape for company 
(181-86). He devotes two full chapters to language issues, and like Lewis 
targets first his language teacher’s penchant for sarcasm and personal at- 
tack, for using shame as a pedagogical device: 


I managed to mispronounce IBM and assign the wrong gender 
to both the floor waxer and the typewriter. The teacher's reac- 
tion led me to believe that these mistakes were capital crimes in 
the country of France. 

“Were you always this palicmkrexis?” she asked. “Even a 
fiuscrzsa ticiwelmun knows that a typewriter is feminine.” 

I absorbed as much of her abuse as I could understand. ... _ (170) 
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Understand, not stand, which we might have expected to see here. Due at 
least in part to a speech problem he had in childhood, he is more re- 
laxed about language than his fellow students, and than Lewis. In “Make 
That a Double” he riffs on the arbitrariness of gender, having realized 
that in the plural most gender problems go away, but at the cost of own- 
ing two of everything one sets out to buy: “Don’t get so mad. Having 
four pounds of tomatoes is better than having no tomatoes at all, isn’t 
it?” (191). Sedaris’s adventures in language acquisition are thus more than 
a critical foray into intercultural pedagogy, as they involve not only what 
he sees as a teacher's surprising methods but also the arbitrary character 
of language itself and his own personal limits and successes (and of course 
humor). To that extent, language learning stands in here nicely as analog 
for the modes and limits of the I-see-France intercultural experience: “I 
switched [French language] tapes and came to see Paris through the jaun- 
diced eyes of the pocket medical guide” (185). That is, I see myself see- 
ing France only in a certain way. 

Gopnik reminds us early that “Americans have been going to Paris 
for a couple of centuries to learn a universal diplomatic language” (12), 
that language is one of the permanent cultural differences (91), that it 
“divides and confuses people” (97), but also that “French identity is not 
that hard to achieve: if you speak French, you feel French” (226). While 
his many contacts imply that he manages well enough in the language, 
as soon as he goes beyond simple nouns and ventures into compound 
forms or syntax, mistakes appear often enough to raise questions of ve- 
racity and signification.® Does this bespeak the subconscious choice of a 
position between cultures, observing from without rather than going na- 
tive? Or does he just see France better than he hears it? It is in any case 
ironic to find so many such errors, especially in view of Gopnik’s well- 
known passage on the need for theory checkers in France by analogy 
with fact checkers in the US (95). 

Whatever his linguistic ability, Gopnik does relate many verbal en- 
counters, although he deals more in single quotes than in dialogue, and 
synthesis generally wins out over scene and anecdote. He is more con- 
cerned with cultural difference and building intercultural contrasts, which 
he develops at greater length and more consistently than Sedaris or Lewis. 
His urge to compare and to make connections, his search for telling rap- 
prochements, eventuates in reversing typical contrasts, as when he juxta- 
poses JFK airport, named for a “vital young internationalist [but] decrepit, 
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dangerous and almost unpoliced” and Roissy Charles de Gaulle, with its 
namesake “the old reactionary” but “breathtakingly modern” (11). Oth- 
er contrasts and analogies include the relationship between globalization 
and appliances (“It is as if all American appliances dreamed of being cars 
while all French appliances dreamed of being telephones” [55—56]), Amer- 
ican men talking sports and Frenchmen politics (66), kidnapping the boss 
in France and firing employees in the US (70), opposite notions of work 
in the US and retirement in France (72-73), the rhetoric of the Ameri- 
can market and the French shop (75), lunch in New York and in Paris 
(94), inventing theory checkers for France inspired by American fact 
checkers (95), Americans defined by the things they buy and French by 
the things they do (124), worldly Americans vs. innocent French in the 
restaurant context (165), American vs. French dinosaurs (187), jazz in 
France and Impressionism in the US (194), being often alone but not 
lonely in Paris compared to being surrounded but lonely in New York 
(207), American sport as entertainment and French sport (soccer) as ex- 
perience (224), the cohort as the crucial unit of social life in France and 
the company in America (265), American pregnancy viewed as a medi- 
cal condition and French pregnancy as the result of sex (301). He is also 
painfully aware that his son has developed “a defensive apartness”’ from 
not being able to make such comparisons: “rather than grow up with 
two civilizations, [expatriate children] grow up with less than one, un- 
able somehow to plug in the civilization at home with the big one 
around” (259-61). 

Connection is moreover both theme and technique in some of Gop- 
nik’s most successful pieces—‘“Trouble at the Tower,” “Lessons from 
Things,” “The World Cup and After,’ “A Machine to Draw the World.” 
Indeed the early chapters on French public life can seem a bit obvious 
in comparison to the moments where, as de Botton points out, Gopnik 
gets at hidden cultural logic through Montaigne-like reflections on how 
the personal and cultural intersect, or amplifications that recall Barthes 
invoking metonymic detail as a pathway to understanding a culture. More- 
over, he proves particularly adept not just at exploring the significance 
of the everyday but also on questions of scale, finding larger meanings in 
small things, at identifying metonyms that evoke larger truths about per- 
sonal life in Paris. Not only food and cooking, but the Luxembourg gar- 
dens and carousel (38-40, 90, 161-73, 338), the small doorway at the 
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Institut (8, 183), Christmas lights and electric outlets (52-54), the fax 
ribbon (115), the sugarcube (195), soccer (215-227), incidents involving 
his son Luke between two cultures (258-261). Indeed, several chapters 
take their titles from this rhetorical turn:“Private Domain,’ “Distant Er- 
rors,’ “Papon’s Paper Trail, “Barney in Paris,” and of course “Lessons from 
Things,” in which he notes that “What makes [art forms] matter is their 
ability not to be big but to be small meaningfully, to be little largely, to be 
grandly, or intensely, diminutive” (195): 


What works small works big too. The same sequence that ex- 
plains the broken dryer also governs the explanations of the 
French Revolution that have been offered by the major French 
historians. (80) 


One can of course regret his not going beyond the small/large or 
private/public contrast, and not really comparing French with French as 
a way of understanding France, but as noted above Gopnik is concerned 
more with cross-cultural difference than with intracultural variation. He 
delights in risky generalizations nested in provocative similes and analo- 
gies, and as a seer, he is “someone who believes in the spirit of places, 
although he always expects to be outside them, and can pay them only 
the compliment of eternal comparison” (266). Gopnik is in the end the 
only one of our writers to raise his topical writing to the level of liter- 
ary essay, although he is also the only one trying to do so. 


S 


Where then does the “I see France” experience take these various so- 
journers? Sedaris returns ultimately to where he started. France was never 
a specific destination for him, and his two final chapters have little to do 
directly with France, but in a coda to the penultimate chapter, sounding 
like an avatar of Stein, he suddenly posits what being in France has meant 
to him as a vantage point: 


It doesn’t interest me to manipulate the French. I’m not keyed in 
to their value system. Because they are not my people, their 
imagined praise or condemnation means nothing to me. Paris, it 
seems, is where I’ve come to dream about America. (263) 
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Lewis’s internet dispatches end even more abruptly, with no balance 
sheet or final words of wisdom, and the lack of a conclusion seems al- 
most to express a lack of fulfillment. For an overview we must look to 
his “Insincere Cassoulet” article, where he seems to remain at best am- 
bivalent, the most begrudging of our three authors, left somewhat dys- 
peptic by the moveable feast: 


Parisians retain the unique ability to convey an air of sophistica- 
tion to anyone unlucky enough to experience prolonged con- 
tact with them. You don’t live in Paris for the fun of it; you live 
to acquire, or seem to acquire, a bit of the Parisian ability to 
impress others with your worldliness. 

Put another way, the whole point of living in Paris for a year 
is to let others know that you are the kind of person who might well 
have lived in Paris. 

Put yet another way: Though I have arrived at the point 
where I can’t wait to leave Paris, I don’t exactly want to leave 
Paris behind. (113) 


Having arrived at a similar point of retrospection, Gopnik finds rather 
that he is in fact cooking “more Parisianly” the closer the time comes to 
leave Paris (254). For him, France is more the site of a process than a 
context of reference: 


Paris seemed to pass from the place where you learned how to 
do it to the place where you learned how not to do it—how not 
to do it in the ordinary American imperial way, where you 
learned how to do it, as the French like to say, autrement, otherly. 


(12) 


Where Lewis expresses ambivalence, Gopnik asserts complementarity. Ever 
the family man, he leaves it to his wife to sum up their experience in an 
echo of the same kind of chiasmus Gopnik himself has been using, re- 
minding us of what life abroad can bring and making us perhaps impa- 
tient for a companion volume on life in New York: “We have a beautiful 
existence in Paris but not a full life . . . in New York we have a full life 
and an unbeautiful existence” (336). 

Nonfiction on France is in the first instance contextual and circum- 
stantial, and tends to come in short set pieces, individual articles or es- 
says rather than books. I hope to have shown here that they also share a 
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kind of grammar. Lewis sees France as it were through a window of tinted 
glass, Sedaris sees it as though gazing into a mirror, and Gopnik is most 
concerned with getting the focus of his intercultural lens right. Even 
when the experience is not necessarily what they hoped for or what the 
reader might have wanted for them, they nonetheless always see France 
in a way that sheds light on their culture, on themselves, and on the 
process of seeing itself. As Gopnik writes in terms appropriate to all three, 
“We went to Paris for a sentimental reeducation—I did anyway—even 
though the sentiments we were instructed in were not the ones we were 
expecting to learn, which I believe is why they call it an education” (18). 


Notes 


1. On the problematics of “authenticity” in travel and tourism in general, see 
Culler. 


2. For an academic of my generation, the spiritual predecessor and inspiration 
ought to be Laurence Wylie’s Village in the Vaucluse, but I suspect the recent 
flowering of books like this has more to do with the success of Englishman 
Peter Mayle’s A Year in Provence. See Durham; Knox, “Literature”; and Sharp. 


3.This essay continues my reflection on the themes and rhetoric of turn-of- 
the-century American perceptions of France (Knox, “Literature” and “NYT”). 


4. I have selected three sojourner texts, but there are of course other subgenres 
in nonfiction, such as personal chronicles (Buchwald, Karnow, Shaw) or por- 
traits (Bernstein, Blume, Daley). Of the numerous studies on traveler and expa- 
triate writing, the most compelling for my purposes here are those by 
Kennedy (cultural identity and metamorphosis), Pizer (commonalities and 
differences across genres) and Paul Fussell (travel writing as genre). It should be 
noted, however, that Fussell claimed that mass travel had eliminated the genre 
(202-15), a claim belied today by both current production and voluminous 
critical and theoretical work. Among the most recent of the latter, see for ex- 
ample James Clifford, Duncan and Gregory, Russell, and Urry. 


5. For Méral, Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad is “the first example of what hap- 
pens when preconceived ideas and concrete reality meet head-on,” and Twain 
is “the first writer to appreciate to what extent the American tourist was a 
potential source of laughter” (31). 


6.Watson’s is the prototypical account of American linguistic impermeability, 
whereas Edwin Fussell makes the case for Henry James's masterly use of 
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French in both his fiction and his criticism. In terms of unifying structures 
elsewhere, Saunders sees Stein’s Paris France as built on oppositions—contradic- 
tions within France, differences between France and the US (121—22)—and 
for Pizer the apparently discontinuous structure of Hemingway’s The Moveable 
Feast should be seen as cubist (75). 


7. See also the 22 March piece. Here are more examples: “All of us entertain 
ideas about ourselves that aren’t shared by others. The French entertain more 
of those than most” (4 April).““When someone speaks to you very rapidly in a 
language you do not understand, you can nod and smile and they never know 
the difference, unless of course they ask you a question” (5 May). “My dear 
mother and father remained perfectly oblivious to the many signals sent to 
them by French people that they did not care for them [...] The builders of 
Paris must have hoped to impress people who didn’t know them and were 
unlikely to hang around long enough to see through them. In other words, my 
parents” (19 May). 


8. See for example portes d’ Orléans (9), tours d’horizons (11), trentes glorieuses (31), 
ça sufit (77), scandal (134), robe de soir (143), timbale des homards (155), a vanille 
(175), au point (236), ré-entrée (274), Saint Silvestre (333), and most of all, given 
his subject and his technique, leçons des choses (175). He also seems to believe 
Miele is a French firm (51) and reads Paris Propre in place of Propreté de Paris 
(198). 


I am grateful to Middlebury College for providing the time and support nec- 
essary to complete this study, and to Carolyn Durham for many useful sugges- 
tions. 
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IAS avid reader, Edith Wharton devoured volumes of philosophy and 
religion. As R. W. B. Lewis observes in his biography, she owned more 
books on religion than any other subject (510).' At every stage of life, 
Wharton searched in religion and philosophy for answers to pressing 
metaphysical and ontological questions. Among other things, she used 
these insights to intensify her already complex social and moral portraits 
of fictional characters. It is not surprising, then, that she would have read 
one of her age’s most highly esteemed historians and philosophers, Ernest 
Renan (1823-92), especially since she shared with him a standpoint of 
rationalism and religious skepticism, a sense of irony and the ironic play 
of ideas, a “view of life as an amusing ideological spectacle” (Chadbourne 
104), a high regard for French criticism,? and an esteem for France as 
the epitome of civilization and culture, able to weather any series of di- 
sasters. Wharton is on record for praising not only Renan but also Sainte- 
Beuve, Anatole France, and Matthew Arnold, all of whom were influenced 
by Renan.? Renan affected Wharton in two major ways. His rational 
positivism fueled her developing skepticism about the role of faith in a 
post-Darwinian world increasingly based on science and empiricism. And 
his ideas about nation and nationhood helped her come to terms with 
her own expatriation and questions about the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of cultural value in the early twentieth century. 

Wharton read Renan on at least two occasions, one in 1911 and 
the other in 1917.A catalog of her library indicates that she owned six 
books by Renan, some annotated, as well as a book about him written 
by William Barry.* Although no record of her opinion of Renan exists, 
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one might speculate how the French thinker affected Wharton person- 
ally and influenced her work. It is clear that Wharton appreciated and 
even propounded many of the ideas with which Renan is identified. He 
was certainly read and discussed in Wharton’s circle. Morton Fullerton, 
for example, in an essay about Henry James—a piece Wharton admits to 
having had “a hand” in creating (Letter to William Brownell, qtd. in We- 
gener, Uncollected Critical Writings 300)—favorably compares James’s and 
Renan’s standards of probity and faithfulness to their own principles (Ful- 
lerton 306). It is likely in particular that Renan’s ideas helped Wharton 
grapple with a monumental issue in the nineteenth century: the balance 
between faith and reason; or, in the case of Renan, between faith and 
history. Renan mapped a theory of history, science, and religion that 
Wharton could apply not only to personal questions of faith but also to 
her understanding of the larger workings of culture. A skeptic with a 
keen ironic wit, he also provided Wharton with a literary outlook and 
mode of execution compatible with her own. 

Born in 1823 in Brittany, Ernest Renan was raised a Roman Cath- 
olic and educated in seminaries. At age 22 he left the seminary and the 
church in order to pursue science. In 1848 he wrote The Future of Science 
(L’avenir de la science), in which he introduced ideas that he would devel- 
op all his life. Science, by which he meant rational inquiry, would even- 
tually supplant religion, he maintained, and guide the direction of human 
progress. Renan’s thinking epitomized the positivism and rationalism in 
vogue during Wharton’s time and mirrored in the progression of her 
ideas. As Lewis remarks, Wharton’s childhood passion for sermon read- 
ing and “stray wonderings about the vagaries of religious doctrines” (510) 
were supplanted by the rational positivism taught to her by her mentor, 
family friend Egerton Winthrop. The effect of this body of thought was 
“imposing” during Wharton’s agnostic years. Although Wharton did not 
follow in Renan’s footsteps—she toyed with the idea of converting to 
Catholicism at the end of her life—she did find reassuring his suspicion 
of blind faith, his notion of religion as a way to strive for perfection, and 
his view that this perfection actually existed in the Greek civilization 
that created art, science, and philosophy. Renan, whose thought antici- 
pated both the existential anguish and the totalitarian messianism of the 
twentieth century, played a part in helping Wharton make sense of per- 
sonal and public crises of belief. 

Wharton first read Renan in the autumn of her extramarital affair 
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with Morton Fullerton. Saddened by the outcome of the affair and chal- 
lenged by ill health, she committed herself to a curative spa at Salsimag- 
giori, Italy. To survive the loneliness there and in a state of what Shari 
Benstock calls “bored restlessness” (253), she read her way through an 
assemblage of works of literature, history, and philosophy that she listed 
in a May 1911 letter to Fullerton. Her readings included Renan’s Aver- 
roès and Averroism:A Historical Essay (1852), “which,” she wrote, “I’ve never 
read” (Letters 238), and works by Flaubert, George Henry Lewes, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dostoevsky, Melville, Ludwig Woltmann, and Whitman. 
Wagner's Life was by far her favorite among the volumes she had “snatched 
up at haphazard.” In comparison, everything else, she wrote, “even 
Nietzsche, . . . will seem insipid.” 

“Triste Á mourir” to part with Fullerton and wistful about the passing 
of time—‘I wish I had known you when I was twenty-five. We might 
have had some good days together” (Letters 238)—Wharton was at this 
time particularly receptive to the consolations of philosophy, whether 
romantic (Flaubert or Wagner) or rational (Renan). She would have found 
appealing Renan’s combination of the Hegelian world of reason with 
the Nietzschean world of revolt and nihilism, leading to a positive mo- 
rality without God. She was perhaps looking for heroes, which could 
explain her interest in the subject of Renan’s doctoral dissertation, Aver- 
roés, the twelfth-century Arab-born Spanish philosopher. Renan employs 
a historical method in this biography and prefigures the treatment he 
gives to his subject in his controversial Life of Jesus (1863). 

Wharton turned to Renan again during another crisis. In 1917, with 
World War I raging and no end to it in sight, Wharton had to acknowl- 
edge that it signaled, as David Jones notes, “the Break” with all that had 
gone before (qtd. in Benstock 332). The war challenged her personal 
faith, already precarious, and threatened the concept of civilization that 
she held dear. Her distress was exacerbated by the death of her good 
friends Henry James and Howard Sturgis. In the fall of 1917 Wharton 
read Renan’s Life of Jesus, perhaps for comfort and certainly for enlight- 
enment and a sense of history. This book, which provides a historical 
rather than theological account of Jesus and Christianity, and which re- 
fers to Jesus as “an incomparable man,” had incurred the wrath of the 
clergy. Despite the outcry, however, such an imaginative as well as his- 
torically based portrayal fit well with modernist times, now more dis- 

posed toward solutions that were mythical than those that were doctrinal 
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in origin. Renan’s Life of Jesus not only presented a secular image, it joined 
in the refusal to acknowledge Jesus as a Jew and thus participated in the 
anti-Semitism expressed by many prominent thinkers of the day and man- 
ifested as well in Wharton’s writings. 

Renan’s book also helped to address the pressing problem of cul- 
ture. The Life of Jesus and the two volumes that followed it describe how 
Christianity spread among the rootless proletariat of the cities of Asia 
Minor and illustrate the question that preoccupied Renan and others: 
would the intellectuals of the nineteenth century lead the masses toward 
a new enlightenment? Wharton’s desire for an affirmative answer is evi- 
dent in her 1920 travel book In Morocco and in other statements that 
may be characterized as conservative or even colonialist. On the issue of 
nation and nationhood, Renan’s ideas are relevant to Wharton’. He pro- 
pounded these ideas in “What Is a Nation?” (Qu’est-ce qu’une nation?), a 
lecture delivered at the Sorbonne on March 11, 1882, and published in 
his book Discours et conférences in 1887. 

This essay, widely credited with laying the foundation of modernist 
notions of nationhood, enters into a “central historical and philosophi- 
cal debate” dating from the nineteenth century and continuing in con- 
temporary scholarship. The debate asks whether the nation is an “inherent, 
natural, eternal, and necessary part of human development” or “a con- 
tingent event, a function of historical vicissitudes of power, will, desire, 
and institutions” (Pecora 22). Work at one end of the spectrum in this 
debate is represented by Johann Gottfried von Herder, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Friedrich Hegel, and Johann Gottlieb Fichte; work at the 
other end is represented by Renan and modernists such as Elie Kedou- 
rie and Ernest Gellner. The former view assumes that nations are eternal 
in spirit and organic in nature. As German philosopher Fichte argues in 
Foundations of Natural Law (1796), the state is “not something which is 
primary and which exists for its own sake, but is merely the means for 
the higher purpose of the . . . continuous development of what is purely 
human in this nation” (qtd. in Pecora 22).The state is finally subordinate 
to the nation. Or as Lord Acton writes in “Nationality” in 1909, the 
nation is “a soul, as it were, wandering in search of a body in which to 
begin life over again” (qtd. in Pecora 23). The latter view, which Renan 
advocates in “What Is a Nation?” is that race, language, religion, and ge- 
ography, while useful descriptors, do not determine nationhood. Renan 
rejects the notion, circulating in Germany under Bismarck and later ex- 
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ploited by Hitler, that a nation requires expansion into territories thought 
to be racially or anthropologically related to it. “The truth is that there 
is no pure race. .. . Is Germany an exception to this rule?” (169), asks 
Renan, protesting the German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. He an- 
swers the question with a clear no.6 

Renan called into question an organic view of nation and state. There 
were no nations in antiquity, he argued, only loosely held aggregates. 
For him, nations are historically circumscribed political forms dating from 
the Teutonic invasions of the fifth through tenth centuries, born out of 
bloody violence and conquest rather than peaceful evolution. Nations, 
he argued, must not be confounded with either biological or linguistic 
races, and one should not attribute to linguistic groups the status of na- 
tion-states. In questioning the romantic model that sees race, language, 
religion, economy, and geography as grounds for national identity, Renan 
resembles to some extent John Stuart Mill, who held a similarly liberal 
view of nationhood (Pecora 21). Nations derive from and depend on 
the collective memory of past glories and past sacrifices made on the 
nation’s behalf; they thrive on the strength of a present will, desire, and 
need to continue together. The nation is still “a spiritual principle” (Renan, 
‘What Is a Nation” 174) as well as the actual land that comprises it, but 
nations are not eternal. Renan defines nation not as a group’s genealogy 
but as its common legacy of memories and a commitment to go on to- 
gether. His view prefigures that of many contemporary scholars who insist 
that the meaning of nation be restricted to the achieved nation-state; it 
presages, in particular, Benedict Anderson’s argument that nations are 
“imagined communities,” discursively created. 

Although it is true, as Frederick Wegener notes in his introduction 
to Wharton’s Uncollected Critical Writings, that her work “stubbornly de- 
fies classification, refusing to accommodate or to bind itself to any of the 
various reigning critical orthodoxies of her day” (31), we can see how 
Renan’s views prefigure Wharton’s own. In describing nationhood not 
as nationalism but as “common glories in the past, and a common will 
in the present” (174), Renan lays a foundation for Wharton’s argument 
in her nonfictional study French Ways and Their Meaning, in which she 
celebrates France not just as a political entity but as a “continuity” (76) 
of traditions, tastes, and values that tie a people together. The idea of a 
nation as a spiritual family, as something one comes to as a result of af- 
firmation and reaffirmation rather than as an innate or eternal principle, 
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had great appeal for Wharton, an expatriate who adopted France as her 
nation. Indeed, Wharton’s own life demonstrates that although born into 
a particular culture or nation—in Wharton’s case, rarified, upper-class New 
York—one may cease to identify with it and even discard it in favor 
something else. Certainly Wharton’s success as a woman and a writer 
depended on her ability to transgress boundaries that family and society 
believed were indisputable and inviolable, and to form, as Susan Good- 
man notes, “a small circle of confreres ... who held the same convic- 
tions” as she (ix). 

French Ways and Their Meaning was published “with the idea of mak- 
ing France and things French more intelligible to the American soldier” 
(Wharton, Backward 357).The book opens with cautionary remarks about 
the need to resist easy and misleading generalizations about a nation and 
its character. The French people, Wharton notes, are currently not them- 
selves because they have been subjected to prolonged attack from Ger- 
many: “Four years of desperate resistance to a foe in possession of almost 
a tenth of the national territory ... represent a strain so severe that one 
wonders to see ... life in general going on as before” (7). Appealing to 
her American audience, Wharton asks her reader to “picture our situa- 
tion if Germany had invaded the United States, and had held a tenth 
part of our most important territory for four years.” Her description of 
France under duress echoes Renan’s view, expressed in “What Is a Na- 
tion?” that it is the shared experiences, especially the sufferings and sac- 
rifices that people make in the name of their country, that constitute 
nation and nationhood. 

The remainder of Wharton’s project in French Ways looks Janus- 
faced on Franco-American relations. On the one hand, Wharton wishes 
to generate sympathy for the French cause by appealing to a fundamen- 
tal similarity between France and the United States: “the differences be- 
tween ourselves and the French are mostly on the surface, and our feeling 
about the most important things is always the same” (15—16). Such an 
approach is fundamental to her goal of continued American support for 
the French. Despite the temptation among some Americans to identify 
with Germany rather than France because of the large number of Ger- 
man immigrants in the US, Wharton asserts that “the Germans, who seem 
less strange to many of us because we have been used to them at home, 
differ from us totally in all of the important things” (16). On the other 
hand, Wharton positions France as a high ideal toward which the younger, 
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cruder American nation should aspire. Although one hears a great deal 
about “‘What America can teach France,” she writes, it is more worth- 
while to “apply ourselves to finding out what they have to teach us” (8- 
9). Americans are materialistic and crave security; in contrast, the French 
exhibit qualities of “taste, reverence, continuity, and intellectual honesty.” These 
are traits that a new pioneer people, “destined by fate to break up new 
continents and experiment in new social conditions, . . . have had the 
least time to acquire” (18—19; original emphasis).’ 

Believing in nation but not necessarily in nationalism, Renan wrote 
that true patriotism is the courage to declare one’s nation mistaken when 
one believes that it is (Chadbourne 101). On this view Wharton was 
patriotic when, contrary to public opinion, she urged the US to resist 
isolationism and become involved in the European conflict (Benstock 
298), and when, in French Ways and other works, she criticized Ameri- 
can customs in favor of French ones. Abandoning the US for France 
allowed Wharton a critical perspective that would not have been possi- 
ble had she remained in her own country. As she wrote in a tribute to 
literary critic and Scribner’s editor William C. Brownell, “America pro- 
duces numerous critics of life who have found out there is something 
wrong with Main Street, but do not know the remedy because they never 
really studied the alternatives” (205). She credits Brownell with having 
“the intellectual range and detachment needful for the survey of cul- 
ture.” Multicultural well before the term gained currency, Wharton used 
her knowledge of other nations as the means to lament the inward-turn- 
ing instincts of early twentieth-century Americans. The US was not only 
impeding its own cultural growth, it was missing an important global 
opportunity. It was a “curious” and “suggestive” fact, for example, that 
“America’s acute literary nationalism has developed in inverse ratio to 
the growth of modern travelling facilities” (“Great American Novel” 156). 
A renowned lover of technology, Wharton saw tremendous but unful- 
filled potential in transatlantic crossings—practical and cultural—that 
modern travel and communication made possible. 

If in some respects Wharton adopted a more global perspective than 
some of her contemporaries, in other respects she exhibited a resistance 
to modernity. In Renan’s cautionary statements in “What Is a Nation?” 
we may read a caveat for Wharton. It is a grave error, Renan maintained, 
to confuse race with nation, because “race makes and remakes itself” (171); 
history and human conditions constantly break down the strict meaning 
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of race as blood relations. It is sometimes the case that Wharton’s terms 
blur the distinctions Renan carefully delineates. For example, in French 
Ways, Wharton follows Renan in describing the quality of French rever- 
ence as “the sense of the preciousness of long accumulations of experi- 
ence” (31) and “the instinct to preserve that which has been slow and 
difficult in the making, and into which the long associations of the past 
are woven.” But she also relates this quality to “some deep racial need, 
moral or aesthetic.” Elsewhere, when discussing transatlantic influences 
on literature made possible by accelerating technology, she also conflates 
the terms race and nation. In “The Great American Novel” she writes 
that although 


it is doubtful if a novelist of one race can ever really penetrate 
into the soul of another, this perpetual interchange of ideas and 
influences is resulting, on both sides of the globe, in the creation 
of a new world, ephemeral, shifting, but infinitely curious to 
study and interesting to note. (157; my emphasis) 


It is well known that Wharton frequently railed against what she 
considered a decline in contemporary American literary standards and 
that she criticized modernist writers in particular. Like Renan, who wor- 
ried in Essais de morale that industrialization and increasing bureaucracy 
threaten the individual spirit upon which all poetry depends (Chadbourne 
86), Wharton lamented the fact that “there is no Whitman singing in 
this generation” (Letters 466). This antimodernist stance, as both Nancy 
Bentley and Frederick Wegener have noted, although moralistic in tone, 
actually connotes a social “concern” (Wegener, “Form” 117) or fear that 
the privileged classes whose Eurocentric values she applauded were los- 
ing “social power” as a result of mass cultural change (Bentley, Ethnogra- 
phy 112). Wharton may have theorized that all subject matter is fit for 
literary expression and protested the notion that “certain categories of 
human beings are of less intrinsic interest than others” (“Cycle of Re- 
viewing” 162), but she simultaneously declared that “the common mean 
of American life ... stands for everything which does not rise above a 
very low average in culture, situation, or intrinsic human interest” (“Great 
American Novel” 153). In French Ways she understands the individual, 
culture, and the nation as products of accumulated experience. The ac- 
quisition of taste, she asserts, “is the long slow old-fashioned one of edu- 
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cation” (53). Yet she holds fast to a notion of national identity as innate, 
declaring that “The French are naturally endowed with taste” (53; my 
emphasis). She asks, “Are not some races—the artistically non-creative— 
born as irremediably blind as Kentucky cave-fishes?” and in response of- 
fers the truism that “the French are a race of artists” (52). The same 
metaphor—blind Kentucky cave fish—is enlisted a year later in The Age 
of Innocence (1920) to suggest cultural and aesthetic myopia in the breed 
of American upper-class women typified by May Welland. 

Wharton held a persistently elitist view that some categories of people 
were in fact superior to others. This belief, as Jennie Kassanoff points 
out, operates in The House of Mirth. We see Wharton wrestling in this nov- 
el with the same terms of identity that constituted the debate over na- 
tionhood at this time. That cultural value is innately embodied in the 
white elite class is emphasized by her use of organic imagery and de- 
scriptions of violations of that natural order. For example, the depiction 
of Lily as rootless in the final chapter of the novel is, as many have not- 
ed, a Darwinian image, but first and foremost it signifies that Lily has 
lost the threads of tradition and connection that were inherently hers: 


[Lily] had grown up without any one spot of earth being dearer 
to her than another: there was no centre of early pieties, of grave 
endearing traditions, to which her heart could revert and from 
which it could draw strength for itself and tenderness for others. 
In whatever form a slowly accumulated past lives in the blood— 
whether in the concrete image of the old house stored with 
visual memories, or in the conception of the house not built 
with hands, but made up of inherited passions and loyalties—it 
has the same power of broadening and deepening the individual 
existence, of attaching it by mysterious links of kinship to all the 
might sum of human striving. Such a vision of the solidarity of 
life had never before come to Lily. (296-97) 


The phrase “whatever form a slowly accumulated past lives in the blood” 
can imply that not just a class structure but an entire nation is under 
siege. A similar conflation of interests is apparent in her manuscript “Dis- 
integration,” also discussed by Kassanoff. In this unfinished novel, Henry 
Clephane muses about the influx of new people and money that has 
displaced and largely rendered useless the dominant class: 
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the place to study [the results] is here and now—here in this 
huge breeding-place of inequalities that we call a republic, where 
class-distinctions, instead of growing out of the inherent needs of 
the social organism, are arbitrarily established by a force that 
works against it! (qtd. in Kassanoff 69, my emphasis) 


If Wharton fluctuates in French Ways between conceptions of na- 
tion as inherent and as learned, she leans overall toward the latter—that 
is, toward an understanding in alignment with Renan’s. The United States 
is impoverished in part because it is young. It has not had time to ac- 
quire the “patience, deliberateness, reverence” that are “the fundamental 
elements of taste” (55). Wharton, it follows, staunchly believed in the 
edifying effects of learning and in the slow process that true education 
entails. “As long as America believes in short-cuts to knowledge,” she 
asserts, “she will never come into her real inheritance of English cul- 


‘ 


ture.” 

That Wharton described herself as a “rabid imperialist,’ had friends 
who advocated a strong US military and economic presence in the world, 
and focused on the ameliorative rather than the destructive aspects of 
colonialism is well documented (see Wegener, “Rabid”; Sensibar; and 
Bauer). Wharton’s imperialism was not economically or politically mo- 
tivated, however, at least not explicitly so. It was, rather, based on an aes- 
thetic and cultural ideal. Wharton spurned the aggressive, entrepreneurial 
development that motivated American expansionism. She deplored the 
loss of what “the new order of things has wiped out” and “shudder[ed] 
at what it was creating” (“Great American Novel” 157). Dale Bauer notes 
confusion in discussions of Wharton’s politics and concludes that divid- 
ed views reside as much in Wharton herself as in her critics (11). Simi- 
larly, Bentley writes that Wharton “exhibited neither blind nostalgia nor 
a consistent progressivism” (“Wharton” 148). Instead, she wrote with pro- 
found ambivalence about the accelerating speed of cultural change in 
the twentieth century, fascinated by what technology could accomplish, 
alarmed at what it might destroy. Bentley notes that Wharton’s cultural 
imperialism had as its goal discernment and preservation rather than ex- 
pansion per se. Although in the case of Morocco, culture was to be in- 
culcated through French colonial rule, at the same time, Wharton 
lamented the “harm” that the “modern European colonist” would do to 
“the beauty and privacy of the old Arab towns” (In Morocco 22). There is 
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to Wharton’s imperialism, then, a paradoxical quality, a gesturing out- 
ward that is aimed not so much at dominance as at retention. 

In Wharton’s idealism we see links to Renan, who, in a strict sense, 
is not a nationalist at all. The highest “ideal reality” for him is ultimately 
not the nation but humanity. Although in “What Is a Nation?” he ac- 
knowledges “the principle of nationhood [as] just and legitimate” (172), 
he imagines that one day a larger family of loyalties will supersede those 
presently equated with the nation. “Do not let us abandon this funda- 
mental principle,” he writes, “that man is a reasonable and moral being, 
before being allotted to such and such a language, before being a mem- 
ber of such and such a race, an adherent of such and such a culture.” 
Wharton’s scope too was broad, despite its Eurocentric, aristocratic blind 
spots, which she also shared with Renan. She envisioned human con- 
nections that might transcend national borders. She acted on these be- 
liefs as she traveled incessantly, conversed in various languages, crossed 
geopolitical boundaries with little regard to their meaning except as dic- 
tated by her own standards of aesthetic beauty and form. She also es- 
poused these ideas as she theorized the writing and criticism of fiction. 
The critic’s “office,” she writes in “The Criticism of Fiction,” is to dwell 
on the novelist’s “highest gift, on that divining and life-evoking faculty 
which ... is the very foundation of the novelist’s art and the result, not 
of this or that rule or theory, but of the intense and patient pondering 
on the depths of life itself” (128). Although not exempt from the cultur- 
al biases of her time, Wharton’s idealism was international, her sense of 
nationhood more fluid than fixed. She and Renan believed in a moral 
consciousness based ultimately on a sense of shared humanity. Such an 
outlook was, for its time, far from conservative. 


Notes 


1. I analyze philosophical and religious structures and themes in Wharton’s 
fiction in Edith Wharton: Matters of Mind and Spirit. See also Helen Killoran’s 
Edith Wharton: Art and Allusion, which describes Wharton’s prodigious knowl- 
edge of Western classical and religious traditions. 


2. Wharton writes in “The Criticism of Fiction”: 


France is given to lamenting the extinction of the great literary critic ... 
but France should know more about the average of so-called literary 
criticism in other countries before she depreciates her own. The gener- 
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ation of Sainte-Beuve is gone, that of M. M. Anatole France, Jules 
Lemaitre and Emile Faguet is going; but two such generations leave in 
the minds succeeding them so rich a deposit and so high a standard 
that French literary criticism, at one of its least original moments, is still 
a valuable contribution to literature. (120) 


See also Wegener, Uncollected Critical Writings 39. 


3. Wharton wrote that Sainte-Beuve’s “Lundis” was “bracing fare for a young 
mind” (Backward 66—67), and she enjoined her lover Morton Fullerton to “read 
Arnold” (Letters 281). She may have been familiar with Arnold’s essay “Renan.” 


4. According to Ramsden, the books by Ernest Renan that Wharton owned 
include annotated copies of Averroès et l’averofsme (1852), 3rd ed. (Paris: Lévy, 
1866) and La Vie de Jésus (1863), 19th ed. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1893); a copy 
of Saint Paul (1869), 13th ed. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1893), unopened; Les 
évangiles et la seconde génération chrétienne (1877), 2nd ed. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
1877); Nouvelles études d’Histoire Religieuse (1884), 2nd ed. (n. pub.), with a 
marked preface; and Le Livre de Job; avec une étude sur lage et le caractère due poèm 
(1859), 5th ed. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1894). Also in her library was William 
Barry’s Ernest Renan (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1905), inscribed “For 
Edith Wharton from M. P. [Countess Maria Pasalini?] London 1905.” 


5.The phrase is that of the French Catholic prelate Jacques Bossuet (1627— 
1704), who also described Jesus as “a man of wondrous gentleness” (un homme 
d'une douceur admirable) (Wardman 77). Wharton read and admired Bossuet; she 
presented her godson, William Tyler, with a copy of his Sermons just weeks 
before she died (Tyler 104). 


6. According to Wardman, a context for Renan’s essay “What Is a Nation?” is his 
1879 “Letter to a German Friend” (Lettre à un ami d’ Allemagne), in which he 
claims that Germany had not set a positive example politically or culturally (161). 


7.As Wharton writes in “The Great American Novel”: 


America has indeed dedicated herself to other ideals. What she has 
chosen—and realized—is a dead level of prosperity and security. Main 
Street abounds in the unnecessary, but lacks the one thing needful. 
Inheriting an old social organization which provided for nicely shaded 
degrees of culture and conduct, modern America has simplified and 
Taylorized it out of existence, forgetting that in such matters the pro- 
cess is necessarily one of impoverishment. (154) 


8. On the extent to which aesthetic theories are also political, see Bentley, 
“Wharton, Travel, and Modernity” 161-62. 
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An Intersection of Interests: 
Gurdjieff s Rope Group 


as a Site of Literary Production 


Rebecca Rauve 


IPs Shari Benstock and others have pointed out, Paris between the two 
world wars was home to a number of prominent American women writ- 
ers, including Gertrude Stein, Janet Flanner, and Djuna Barnes. But within 
this context, one subgroup of American women writers has largely es- 
caped critical attention. Margaret Anderson, Jane Heap, Solita Solano, and 
Kathryn Hulme were all students of expatriate Armenian and self-pro- 
claimed spiritual teacher George Ivanovitch Gurdjieff. Anderson’s French 
lover, Georgette LeBlanc, and her subsequent partner, American Dor- 
othy Caruso, also published books and studied with Gurdjieff. These 
women (together with Louise Davidson, a New Englander, and Eliza- 
beth Gordon, a British follower) constituted the Gurdjieff study group 
known as the Rope. Likening his program to a high mountain climb, 
Gurdjieff told participants they would need to be roped together for safe- 
ty—hence the group’s name (Hulme, Undiscovered 92). Among them, the 
group’s writers published 17 books after beginning to grapple seriously 
with Gurdjieff’s teachings. While a number of these works deserve the 
obscurity that has claimed them, several others received substantial con- 
temporaneous praise and continue to merit critical attention. 

To my knowledge, no one has yet examined this body of work as a 
discrete literary phenomenon, much less tried to determine the condi- 
tions of its emergence from the larger expatriate literary community.! 
Holly A. Baggett notes that “In addition to an artistic avant-garde in Paris 
during the interwar period, there was a spiritual one as well, and unfor- 
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tunately the connection between the two has not been adequately scru- 
tinized” (15). After a partial roll call of those “mesmerized” by Gurdjieff, 
including Heap, Anderson, Katherine Mansfield, Mabel Dodge Luhan, 
Jean Toomer, Waldo Frank, Gorham Munson, Herbert Croly, Muriel 
Draper, and architect Frank Lloyd Wright, Baggett writes: “With few ex- 
ceptions . . . the biographers and critics of those listed above fail to deal 
with this aspect of their subject’s experience”? Rob Baker, a former ed- 
itor of Parabola magazine, did begin a book that might have partially ad- 
dressed this scholarly void. Tentatively titling the project “Gurdjieff and 
the Women of the Rope,’ Baker wrote that he hoped to “bridge the gap 
that has always existed between literary chroniclers of the Stein circle 
and historians of the Gurdjieff movement” (42).*Unfortunately, Baker 
was unable to complete the book before his death in 1996. Gurdjieff 
follower William Patrick Patterson recently adopted a similar project, but 
his Ladies of the Rope focuses on the group as a spiritual phenomenon, 
emphasizing Gurdjieft’s decision to work with lesbian women. To date, 
those who consider Gurdjieff’s community have either addressed it as a 
spiritual phenomenon or addressed the works of its writers as if their 
association with Gurdjieff were not a factor. Neither approach alone can 
begin to present a complete picture of the writers involved. 

This, then, is a preliminary survey of the Rope group as a site of 
literary production. Very much a product of its specific time and place, 
the group distinctly marked the works of its members. The behavioral 
model Gurdjieff provided, the literary aesthetic he articulated, the vari- 
ous practices he encouraged, and the attitudes he espoused all helped to 
shape the texts produced by his students. While Gurdjieft’s impact on 
the work of two of his male pupils, Jean Toomer and René Daumal, was 
in several respects less than positive, his influence on the women in the 
Rope group appears to have been largely beneficial. These writers were 
able to use what they learned from Gurdjieff to increase their produc- 
tivity, release themselves from dependency on the male-dominated avant- 
garde, and create their own text-producing “apparatus” with features very 
different from the traditional model. 
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The Rope group and Gurdjieff 

Before I consider the Rope group as a site of literary production, let me 
sketch a brief history of the people who belonged to it. See also the 
chronology of major events in the lives of the group’s core members at 
the end of this essay. 

Born in Russian Armenia early in 1866,? Gurdjieff enjoyed the ben- 
efit of supportive parents. During his teenage years he was privately tu- 
tored by Father Dean Borsh, a prominent figure in the Russian Orthodox 
Church, since his father wished to prepare him for the priesthood (Moore 
15). Instead of following that career path, however, he chose a more col- 
orful route. Openly sympathetic biographer James Moore acknowledges 
that Gurdjieff was a con man from his youth on. Moore likens him and 
his early companions to sharks. An example: Gurdjieff, having inside in- 
formation that a railway would be built to particular towns, persuaded 
local dignitaries to “pay him a small fortune to ‘arrange’ it” (19). James 
Webb, who attempts to provide an “independent” (11) account of Gur- 
djieff, gives a more positive account of his character, noting that while 
Gurdjieff could “on one level” be described as a fraud, liar, and cheat, he 
also exhibited compassion, charity, and adherence to his own eccentric 
code of honor (13).4 But Webb also illuminates the underside of Gurd- 
jieff’s activities. Among other things, he devotes several chapters to an 
elaborate theory that the young Gurdjieff may have been the spy Ushe 
Narzunoff, a player in the “Great Game”—the clandestine struggle be- 
tween Imperial Russia and Britain for control of India.’ 

For whatever reason or combination of reasons, Gurdjieff’s travels 
did take him to Tibet, where he claims to have studied for a time (Moore 
33).° Webb identifies elements of Tibetan Buddhism in the Gurdjieffian 
system, together with traces of Jewish mysticism, esoteric Christianity, 
and behaviorist psychology. The result of these diverse influences is a 
metaphysical stew that is not easily digested—and to make matters more 
challenging, there is no concise, officially sanctioned summary of Gurd- 
jieff’s thought. Part of the problem was Gurdjieff’s method of revealing 
his ideas. Webb says they were “released piecemeal, in a manner deliber- 
ately self-contradictory or misleading, and had to be fitted together by 
his pupils” (139). In A Personal History, Dorothy Caruso describes the frus- 
tration of trying to coax longtime students to explain the doctrine. They 
asserted that one could only experience the teachings by meeting Gur- 
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djieff in person. When she protested, she was told, “He purposely makes 
it hard. In his book he says that the key is always hidden far from the 
lock” (153-154). Beelzebub’s Tales to his Grandson presents Gurdjieft’s doc- 
trine in camouflage, but the casual reader will agree with Webb that the 
book is “frankly impenetrable” (331).”? Leaving aside the system’s abun- 
dance of esoteric paraphernalia (the enneagram, the Cosmic Octave, and 
the Table of Hydrogens are just a few of the occult notions it employs), 
the teachings basically contend that too many humans are asleep, me- 
chanical, with no I of their own. Only by dint of intense self-observa- 
tion and self-remembering, carried out under the supervision of a Man 
Who Knows, can one have any chance of waking from the hypnotic 
trance that is waking life and cease to be just another machine in a world 
of “mad machines” (Webb 140). 

This was a message that already had some resonance in the tumul- 
tuous years immediately prior to and during World War I. In 1908, after 
traveling extensively, Gurdjieff began advertising his services as a “mae- 
stro” of supernatural science in Tashkent (Moore 36). He founded a study 
group, and his work blossomed in St. Petersburg, where he stayed from 
1911 to 1914. He lived in various Russian cities until 1918, when he 
and about 40 followers, then in Essentuki, were forced by political up- 
heaval to flee. The band’s journey began by rail but included a grueling 
trek on foot over the northern Caucasus mountains to the Black Sea. 
There, in Sochi, Gurdjieff announced to his followers that he no longer 
had money to support them, and all but about six or seven disbanded. 
The remaining nucleus followed him to Tiflis, where he again began to 
attract pupils. In 1920, when he deemed the situation in Tiflis too pre- 
carious, about 30 people accompanied him out of that city. They found 
their way eventually to France, entering Paris in July 1922. By August 
they had located a promising chateau, the Prieuré, on property near Fon- 
tainebleau, 40 miles from the city. They leased it (Gurdjieff would later 
arrange to buy it) and prepared to put down roots (Moore 169).® 

Gurdjieff’s reasons for settling in Paris were in part practical. He and 
his followers had made already made a stop in Constantinople, leaving 
in 1921 when Gurdjieff decided that the political climate was becoming 
too threatening (Webb 184). Then they spent a year in Germany, but 
abandoned that country after losing a legal battle over a potential site 
for an institute in Hellerau.? Next Gurdjieff considered London as a base. 
Ouspensky had preceded them and had already established a group there. 
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However, Gurdjieff’s application for a visa was denied. Webb suggests 
this may have been due to the prevailing “Bolshevophobia” and Gurdji- 
eff’s Russian followers (224). Whatever the reason for the British refusal, 
Gurdjieff was able to obtain a permit to settle in Paris (225). 

However, more than purely utilitarian considerations may have made 
France attractive to the teacher. Gurdjieff admitted that at one point in 
his life he had been “sick for art” (Webb 39). Like so many others, he 
might have been drawn to Paris by what Edith Wharton described as 
that city’s “long artistic supremacy” (55). He must also have appreciated 
the disinterested tolerance with which the French received even their 
most eccentric guests. Gurdjieff’s institute at Fontainebleau could not 
have survived in a too-attentive or repressive environment, but as Fred- 
erick J. Hoffman observed, “the French traditionally accepted foreigners 
with little stir or curiosity” (44). Finally, although French society was 
based on inheritance rather than selfinvention, and although the French 
possessed what Wharton termed a “reverence” (29) for tradition, the no- 
tion of “work on self” so central to Gurdjieff’s teaching was slowly be- 
ginning to find acceptance in France. Not only did an influx of Americans 
bring their self-improving notions to Paris, but also, beginning in the 
1930s, philosopher Alexandre Kojeve began giving a series of lectures 
on Hegel that broached ideas very similar to those Sartre would later set 
forth in Being and Nothingness.'° Existentialism, though a far cry from 
the optimistic American belief that it was possible to invent oneself from 
scratch, nevertheless stressed the importance of individual choice and ac- 
tion. The intellectual climate emerging in France would prove more hos- 
pitable to Gurdjieff’s teachings than that prevalent only a decade earlier. 

Even so, Gurdjieff’s Institute for the Harmonious Development of 
Man got off to a rocky start. A tubercular Katherine Mansfield joined 
the group in October and died four days before the institute’s official 
opening on January 13, 1923.'! Press coverage of Mansfield’s death com- 
pletely overshadowed the opening. “From the ordinary viewpoint, the 
Institute’s French debut . . . proved disastrous,’ writes Moore (189). In 
January 1924, Gurdjieff made a trip to New York that was part mission- 
ary effort, part gamble to restore the institute's already failing fortunes. It 
worked. Among those Gurdjieff managed to impress were Anderson, Heap, 
and Georgette Leblanc (an actress and singer, Leblanc was Maurice Ma- 
eterlinck’s former lover). He also caught the interest of Jean Toomer, Hart 
Crane, and critic Gorham Munson!” (Moore 200). Despite headlines like 
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The American Weekly’s, which read, “‘Dr? Gurdjieff and his Magical Se- 
cret of Life—How to Be a Superman or Superwoman by Feeding Pigs, 
Dancing Weird Dances All Night and Other Fantastic Antics” (qtd. in 
Moore 199), the New York visit prompted no fewer than 80 Americans 
to apply to come work at the Prieuré (204). Among the transplants were 
Anderson, Heap, and Leblanc. 

My Thirty Years’ War recounts the story of how Anderson, with no 
money and a great deal more spunk than experience, founded the Little 
Review. In 1915 in Chicago she met Heap, then a writer and painter. 
The two joined forces, becoming both literary partners and lovers. In 
1917 they moved to New York. Over the years Heap’s editorial judg- 
ment strengthened the magazine’s reputation, but by the time Gurdjieff 
arrived in the US, Anderson was tired of the Little Review and ready to 
let it go. It had been a constant financial struggle. It had dragged them 
to court to defend their serial publication of Joyce’s Ulysses. After dedi- 
cating 10 years of her life to the magazine, Anderson, in the habit of 
trusting her instincts, was ready for something new. But Heap disagreed. 
Near the end of My Thirty Years’ War, Anderson reproduces one of their 
arguments: 


I am definitely giving up the Little Review, I told Jane. 

You can’t give it up. You started it.... 

I can certainly give it up. I'll give it to you. 

(I considered this just—as well as interesting, but Jane 
stopped saying good morning to me). (239) 


Rather than stopping publication of the magazine, they moved its 
base of operation to Paris. Anderson gives contradictory reasons for this 
decision. My Thirty Years’ War suggests it was a logical step, since many of 
their friends were moving overseas (238-39). The Fiery Fountains explains 
that the move was the result of an art endowment given to Leblanc, with 
whom Anderson had fallen in love (16). The Unknowable Gurdjieff claims 
that Anderson and her friends went to France specifically to study at 
Gurdjieff’s institute (2). Anderson herself may not have known which 
version was truest. 

Baggett is unambiguous about the reason for Heap’s move to Paris: 
“Heap’s life was forever changed by Gurdjieff and his ideas” (5). The let- 
ters in Dear Tiny Heart themselves are more matter-of-fact. Heap merely 
notes that she plans to be “on the front row of the show” for the Gurd- 
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jieff troop’s first dance performance (90). A few days later she writes Rey- 
nolds, “Let the man be a Charlatan or a devil ... I don’t rave about 
this—I have been waiting for it and it comes in a highly satisfactory 
way—that’s all” (94). 

Baggett expresses surprise that Heap and her friends, confirmed les- 
bians, would embrace the philosophy of a man who condemned homo- 
sexuality. Gurdjieff was an undeniable male chauvinist to boot: 


Nature of woman is very different from that of man. Woman is 
from ground and only hope for her to arise to another stage of 
development—to go the Heaven as you say—is with man... . If 
woman can find real man, then woman become real woman 
without necessity work. (qtd. in Moore 68) 


Baggett suggests that Heap simply “embraced aspects of Gurdjieff’s phi- 
losophy she found personally empowering and ignored the rest” (18). As 
editors of the Little Review, both Heap and Anderson were doubtless ac- 
customed to holding their own in a male-dominated field by adopting 
just such a strategy. They were equipped to deal with Gurdjieff. 

On their arrival in Paris, Leblanc and Anderson reported together 
to Gurdjieff’s institute. Their timing was poor. After a serious car acci- 
dent in July 1924, the teacher had decided that all the institute’s resident 
students should be sent packing.!? The sweep included Anderson and 
Leblanc, “never exactly model pupils” (Moore 226). When Heap showed 
up from New York, Gurdjieff turned her away as well. Nevertheless the 
three persisted in their determination to spend time at the Prieuré, as 
regular visitors if not as residents. In 1927 Heap and Anderson persuad- 
ed their friend Solita Solano to visit the institute with them. Solano, a 
journalist, had settled in Paris in 1922 with her lover, New Yorker corre- 
spondent Janet Flanner. Despite the publicity generated by Gurdjieft’s 
teaching techniques, which included ritual music, dance, and readings 
from his work in progress, Solano was not impressed by her first en- 
counter with the man: “I listened to a reading from his vaunted book. It 
bored me.” She was equally unimpressed by “the famous music.” She didn’t 
like Gurdjieff’s table manners, or the fact that women weren’t allowed 
to smoke in the study house (qtd. in Anderson, Unknowable 28). 

What Solano did like, according to Anderson scholar Mathilda Hills, 
was Margaret herself. Around the time of Solano’s excursion to the 
Prieuré, Hills writes, “Margaret gave in to Solita’s great magnetism, and 
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Solita fell wildly in love” (12). Solano took Anderson to visit Chartres 
because the spire of the cathedral was a central symbol of her newly 
published novel This Way Up. Leblanc and Flanner were tolerant of the 
affair, but Solano and Anderson broke up in the early thirties. In 1934, 
in “a crisis of misery,’ Solano turned to Gurdjieff. “I suddenly knew that 
I had long been waiting to go to him and that he was expecting me” 
(qtd. in Anderson, Unknowable 29). 

Though a faithful member of the Rope group, Hulme was not ini- 
tially part of the tight-knit literary community to which Solano, Ander- 
son, Heap, and to some extent Leblanc belonged. Raised in San Francisco 
by a single mother, Hulme had moved to New York by the time of Gurd- 
jieff’s first visit but did not attend his performances or lectures there (Un- 
discovered 19). Far from moving in Heap and Anderson’s circles, she was 
employed as a salesgirl in the ladies’ neckwear department at B. Altman. 
Though she had longed from childhood to be a writer, her connection 
to the literary world consisted of gazing at the buildings that housed the 
offices of well-known publishing companies (17). Her move to Europe 
came when she landed a job as companion to a successful milliner who 
wanted to tour the Continent. When she finally met Solano in Paris in 
1930, their encounter concerned not writing but a transaction about a 
car. Hulme and her employer had decided to sell theirs, and a traveling 
companion mentioned that Solano and Flanner were in the market. “My 
heart jumped as I took [their] card. Writers! Two of them! I had never 
met a writer in the flesh,” Hulme writes (37).'* 

Solano eventually invited Hulme to a study group led by Heap. The 
group, which began holding regular meetings in 1932, was designed as a 
sort of introduction to Gurdjieff’s ideas and methods of self-study. Ander- 
son and Leblanc were then living in Vernet, but the two attended meet- 
ings from time to time and later moved back to the city to participate 
more fully. Webb suggests that Flanner and Djuna Barnes may also have 
attended (432), but their attitude toward Gurdjieff was skeptical, and if 
they did participate their presence was probably due more to respect for 
Heap’s intelligence than to any interest in the teachings. Hulme claims 
that it was largely due to Heap’s influence that Gurdjieff’s reputation 
“loomed in Left Bank conversations in a persistent hush-hush way, like 
a cloud enveloping a Jehovah” (Undiscovered 44). Hulme herself was mes- 
merized by the ideas she heard in Heap’s meetings. For that reason, when 
her employer returned to the US, she stayed in Paris, “counting each 
sou” (47). 
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Perhaps because she always worked for a living, Hulme was the only 
member of the Rope who seemed aware of the financial difficulties that 
dogged Gurdjieff during the 1930s. Members of Heap’s study group rarely 
encountered Gurdjieff, but one day in 1932, when Hulme spotted him 
in a café, she introduced herself and he unexpectedly invited her to visit 
the institute, by then deserted. She describes the occasion as a melan- 
choly one, and the Prieuré itself as “a haunted house” (69). Of Gurdjieff 
himself she says, “I thought he looked like the loneliest man in the world” 
(70). As Hulme noticed, the future of the institute—and the future of 
Gurdjieff’s teachings—did seem shaky, even to the master. In 1926 he’d 
had a chance at a generous endowment from Mabel Dodge Luhan, the 
wealthy Taos literary patron who later helped D. H. Lawrence, but Gur- 
djieff turned her down." Instead, in winter 1931, he made another brief 
trip to New York to “restock his wallet” (Moore 244). But bills had gone 
unpaid for too long. In April 1932 The Prieuré’s mortgagees foreclosed.'® 
From 1933 to 1935 Gurdjieff spent much of his time in the US, where, 
Webb writes, he attempted to “reestablish himself in the style to which 
he had become accustomed” (430). But by the late summer of 1935 he 
had returned to Paris, living in a series of flats and using the Café de la 
Paix as a sort of unofficial office. It was here that members of the as-yet- 
unnamed Rope group sought him out. 

Because Gurdjieff worked there, Solano, Hulme, Anderson, Leblanc, 
and Davidson began to frequent the café. Sipping coffee at a discreet 
distance, they watched his every move. Hulme describes them as “five 
highly vibrating beggars, waiting for a crumb from the master’s table” 
(Undiscovered 73). Heap left Paris for London in October of that year. 
Baggett explains that Gurdjieff was “sufficiently impressed with her mas- 
tery of his ideas that he instructed her to move to London to begin her 
own study group” (6). Unfortunately, Hulme writes, Heap’s departure 
left the Paris students “high and dry.’ Hulme was distressed by the idea 
that the group would have to meet without a leader. So, after seeing 
Heap off on the boat train, she proceeded to Gurdjieft’s table at the Café 
de la Paix, where a mixture of audacity and luck netted an invitation to 
dinner with the teacher (74-76). Hulme brought Davidson and Solano 
along for the meal, which led to a second invitation, and then to regular 
meetings with the full group. In the beginning, manuscript readings 

seemed to supply the raison d’étre for the sessions. Gurdjieff was at work 
on Beelzebub’s Tales to his Grandson, and he used the women as sounding 
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boards (85). Later Gurdjieff began to speak of “work on the self” and to 
outline exercises for the women to follow. Hulme declines to describe 
the exercises directly, but adds: 


I believe that anyone who has struggled to shut off the mechani- 
cally racing mind through a sleepless night, or who has tried to 
pray for even half a minute without having associations drag 
one’s attention away, has had a taste, however small, of the kind 
of self-discipline into which he initiated us. (90) 


Just as there were reasons why Paris proved hospitable to the Insti- 
tute for the Harmonious Development of Man, there are distinct fea- 
tures of the French culture that made the phenomenon of the Rope 
study group possible. The women who comprised it were no different 
from other women artists who abandoned the US for France. They want- 
ed, Benstock says, to find “the necessary cultural, sexual and personal free- 
dom to explore their creative intuitions” (10). She contends that women 
expatriates shared “a whole subterrain of resistance” to restrictions then 
prevalent in the US, from its prohibition of alcohol to its Protestant work 
ethic, not to mention its hostility to sexual experimentation (13). By con- 
trast, Paris represented sophistication and freedom. Exactly the sort of 
independent-mindedness and openness to experimentation that attract- 
ed the women to Paris would have been prerequisite to working with 
Gurdjieff. In addition, the group’s unique dynamic could not have 
emerged without the sexual freedom that Rope members enjoyed in 
Paris. Its members were not just friends but in some cases lovers, and 
this contributed to the strong cohesion of the group. Their relationships 
might have developed very differently in the more repressive US. As Ger- 
trude Stein remarked, “It was not what France gave you but what it did 
not take away from you that was important” (qtd. in Benstock 13). 

The Rope group met for two years and finally disbanded in spring 
1938, with growing pressure from the threat of war. After this point its 
members had only very limited contact with Gurdjieff; their tutelage 
was essentially over. Webb devotes fewer than two pages in his long book 
to the Rope, characterizing the group as something akin to an unsavory 
secret: 


It was a group which Gurdjieff kept strictly to itself, a group 
composed of women of a certain type—literary, sophisticated, 
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and single—whether divorced, deserted, unmarried, or frankly 
Lesbian. Casual visitors who asked to be allowed to join the 


Work were met with a blank refusal. (432) 


Moore says that the Rope group was “over virtually before it had be- 
gun” and adds that only Solano and Heap survived “the burnt-out land- 
scape of Gurdjieff’s singular lesbian experiment” and went on to 
contribute to the growth of Gurdjieff’s organization (267). However, these 
dismissals do not begin to take into account the salutary effect the group 
had on its members’ work as writers, nor the courage and generosity 
with which they met subsequent challenges. After the women scattered, 
Anderson selflessly nursed Leblanc, who was dying of breast cancer, 
through the height of the war in France. Leblanc made “prodigious ef- 
forts to ‘die consciously —to watch the core of her being through death” 
(Webb 466).'” Anderson’ next partner, Dorothy Caruso, also died of breast 
cancer, and again Anderson rose to the challenge of nursing her com- 
panion until the end. Hulme returned to America to express her patrio- 
tism by working as a welder at a shipyard. Later she worked for an 
international relief organization, assisting displaced war victims. She per- 
formed so well that she was made director over several Ukrainian camps, 
replacing two men (Undiscovered 266). Solano, a fine editor, unstintingly 
supported the literary efforts of her friends and was instrumental in help- 
ing Anderson return to the US after Leblanc’s death. Heap remained a 
key leader in the Gurdjieff movement in Britain. Director Peter Brook, 
one of her students, wrote, “When she spoke ... she would open greater 
vistas of understanding, linking the tiniest detail of everyday life to the 
laws and the forces that condition humanity” (qtd. in Baggett 8). Ander- 
son recalls Gurdjieff’s saying, “I cannot develop you; I can only create 
conditions in which you can develop yourselves” (Unknowable 98). Wheth- 
er or not their striving can be attributed to Gurdjieff, Rope members 
seem to have taken the task of self-development seriously until the end 


of their lives. 
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From the beginning, the general assessment of Gurdjieff’s effect on au- 
thors—indeed, on anyone at all—was hardly favorable. Some made fun 
of the phenomenon. Kay Boyle recalls hearing Robert McAlmon say of 
the institute, “It’s a mass hypnotism of some kind. . . . They live on their 
hallucinations” (McAlmon and Boyle 86-87). For Ezra Pound, one meal’s 
worth of talk about spiritual development was enough; he liked Gurdji- 
eff’s bright yellow, delicately flavored Persian soup far better than his ideas. 
“If he had had more of that sort of thing in his (culinary) repertoire he 
could ... have worked on towards at least one further conversation,” 
Pound joked (qtd. in Moore 191). Other opinions regarding the teacher 
suggested something more sinister. Before Mansfield died, Wyndham 
Lewis noted that she had fallen “in the grip of the Levantine psychic 
shark” (qtd. in Moore 188). After her death, John Middleton Murry won- 
dered if her move “into the spiritual quackery of Gurdjieff” had sealed 
her death (qtd. in Moore 189). Rom Landau’s God Is My Adventure, pub- 
lished in 1935, embraced Gurdjieff’s teachings—but repudiated Gurdji- 
eff. An Ouspensky devotee, Landau spoke of Gurdjieff’s “hypnotic 
aggression” and “telepathic rage” (qtd. in Moore 259).'* W. B. Yeats told 
the husband of the medium Georgie Lees, “I have had a lot of experi- 
ence of that sort of thing in my time, and my advice to you is—leave it 
alone” (qtd. in Byrd 68). According to Webb, suspicions that Gurdjieff 
might be unprincipled, even dangerous, were to some extent borne out 
by subsequent events. His influence appears to have prompted several 
suicides (332). He had sexual relations with some of his female pupils 
and fathered a number of illegitimate children. At one point he was ac- 
cused of near rape (335). Whether Gurdjieff was viewed as joke or a threat, 
Moore tells us, ‘“Between Gurdjieff and the world of cultural bon ton there 
was to be no conciliation, no giving and no asking of quarter” (288). 

What then was the teacher's attraction for members of the Rope 
group and other of his writer pupils? An answer to that question may be 
found in three separate aspects of Gurdjieff’s enterprise: the content of 
his teachings, the model he provided for his students, and the aesthetic 
he endorsed. 
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The teachings 


Gurdjieff’s stress on individual growth and empowerment was unique 
among the strains of mysticism that flourished during the early decades 
of the 1900s. Moore writes that Gurdjieff had a “sense of ‘I’ so powerful 
and discrete it almost seemed to rattle inside him” (124). While other 
teachers under the influence of the East stressed self-abnegation and even- 
tual self-dissolution, Gurdjieff taught pupils to look for the “real I” among 
the multiple, mechanical Js that directed their lives (Hulme, Undiscovered 
41). Perhaps it was this emphasis on strengthening the self rather than 
subjugating it that attracted certain writers and artists. Visiting the Prieuré 
before she became a pupil herself, Solano observed of its inhabitants that 
“each was an egoist, studying for himself alone” (qtd. in Ford 278). Ander- 
son, who frequently remarked that she was a creature of ego, found her- 
self attracted by Gurdjieff’s promise to teach his students to “act rather 
than be acted upon” (qtd. in Ford 262). She recalls a conversation with 
Madame de Salzmann, who came to be regarded, Moore says, as Gurdji- 
eff’s most advanced disciple (268). Anderson complained, “If I must give 
up my self-induced moods I will have nothing to write about, I'll lose 
all the thoughts and feelings that make a good book.” Salzmann replied, 
“Why do you want to have thoughts and feelings like everyone else's? I 
wait for the time when what you say to me will be different from what 
everyone else says to me—authentic—your own” (Anderson, Unknow- 
able 200-01). The search for the authentic I made a good project for 
writers already disposed to view their own lives as their primary materi- 
al. Reference to the practice of self-observation appears in many of his 
students’ accounts. 

A related aspect of Gurdjieff’s system was its emphasis on self-re- 
sponsibility. Toomer claimed “a deep-seated unwillingness to put my life 
under the direction of anyone other than myself” (qtd. in Byrd 72). He 
was able to learn from Gurdjieff because of the teacher’s insistence that 
his students were responsible for their own progress. Hulme, noticing 
that “a major inner change” had taken place in her even though she was 
not in physical proximity with Gurdjieff, exclaimed, “There must be, in 
this Work, a factor of self-initiation that could appear after a certain pe- 
riod of apprenticeship. You initiate yourself!” (Undiscovered 164). 

Gurdjieff’s sexual openness and his colorful shock tactics certainly 
also appealed to the avant-garde community. He taught not only through 
esoteric dance, diagrams, and symbols but also “through money, through 
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alcohol, and through the preparation, cooking and eating of food” (Moore 
41). Gurdjieff’s Fourth Way, the way of the sly man, demands no rejec- 
tion of sex, no dying to the world (Moore 57). Moore laments the pub- 
lic misperception of what went on at Gurdjieff’s institute, but in terms 
of publicity it might have done more good than harm when Sinclair 
Lewis wrote, “It must be a hell of a place to live . . . they have built their 
own ‘gymnasium’... a cross between a cabaret and a harem” (qtd. in 
Moore 192), or when Vivienne Eliot called the Prieuré “that asylum for 
the insane ... where [Lady Rothmere] does religious dances naked with 
Katherine Mansfield” (qtd. in Moore 188). While these are exaggera- 
tions, Prieuré students were required to participate in the nightly ritual 
of toasts to various categories of idiots, where alcohol flowed freely and 
the jokes could become quite off-color. In theory Gurdjieff condemned 
homosexuality, but in practice he was no prude. Hills reports that he 
shocked Margaret Anderson “with allusions to bodily functions she had 
never in her life mentioned and with gross references to lesbian love- 
making” (18). In an unpublished letter to Jane Heap, Hulme recounts 
the story of a day when Gurdjieff took her out for Perrier—at a brothel. 
“Naked girls brushing buttocks past our table, and men reaching out to 
them—that sort of thing. He watched everything. I never felt so safe or 
so secure in all my life—and yet, all the while, he was baiting me,” she 
recalls (qtd. in Baker 39). 


The model 


Gurdjieff also appealed to writers because he was a writer himself and 
modeled the commitment that the writing process entails. For most writ- 
ers time and solitude are what the process demands above all else; and in 
September 1924, just weeks after his near-fatal car crash, Gurdjieff moved 
to claim these things for himself. On hand for the occasion, Toomer re- 
calls the way that Gurdjieff without warning “called every person at the 
Institute to gather around him and simply announced . . . that he would 
close the Institute—‘liquidate’ it was his word” (76). Gurdjieff told the 
stunned students that the Prieuré would become his personal home, 
where friends and students might visit by invitation. But the formal struc- 
ture of the institute had been permanently dissolved. A brush with death 
in a car crash (Gurdjieff was a notoriously bad driver) had reordered his 
priorities. He told longtime student Olga de Hartmann, “I, who have 
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lately been considered by very many people as a rather good teacher of 
temple dances, have now become today a professional writer” (qtd. in 
Moore 211-12). 

He set to work immediately on the manuscript that would later be 
published as All and Everything: Beelzebub’s Tales to His Grandson.’ A good 
model, he made his writing process quite visible. Hulme’s first impres- 
sion of Gurdjieff, when she and her employer first glimpsed him at the 
Café de la Paix, was that of “a shaven-headed writer bent over his work” 
(Undiscovered 60). Not only did he make the act of working public, he 
gave public readings of his work in progress. Leblanc recalls listening to 
them breathlessly: “To know something of the stature of the man one 
had to listen to the reading of his manuscript—an enormous work in 
nine parts” (qtd. in Anderson, Unknowable 137). These readings were still 
a feature of Gurdjieff’s community when Dorothy Caruso first met him 
in Paris in 1948. In her memoir she remarks at length on the practice, 
admitting that at first the nightly readings struck her as “interminable,” 
though his other pupils seemed riveted by the teacher’s work (Personal 
History 173-75). 

Gurdjieff also demonstrated more humble writerly skills, including 
the ability to accept advice from others and persistence in face of failure. 
In 1928, after working for three years on Beelzebub, he realized that he 
had “missed the right tone of voice” (Moore 222). He turned to “his 
long-suffering editors” Jane Heap and A. R. Orage for help. At other 
times he neglected to ask for much-needed advice, but he knew how to 
admit a mistake. In 1932, perhaps impatient that his work had still not 
been published, he dashed off a book titled The Herald of Coming Good: 
First Appeal to Contemporary Humanity and circulated it privately. Recipi- 
ents were appalled. “If anything was calculated to drive an obstinate nail 
into the coffin of Gurdjieff’s literary reputation, it was the ironically- 
titled Herald,” writes Moore (247). Ouspensky burned the copies sent to 
him, assuming that Gurdjieff had contracted syphilis and gone mad. Af- 
ter a few months, Gurdjieff, then in New York on a visit, admitted that 
the book was unacceptable and suppressed it. However, no sooner had 
he done so than he began work on another project, getting up early to 
write at Child’s Restaurant on Columbus Circle (Moore 254). 

Gurdjieff continued to write and to construct himself publicly as an 
author for the rest of his life, even though the self-published Herald was 
the only book that saw print in his lifetime. (The publisher’s proofs of 
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Beelzebub arrived in his hands eight days before his death [Moore 313)). 
If he was not a successful writer by traditional standards, nevertheless he 
consistently modeled habits and attitudes needed by pupils with a liter- 
ary bent and set an example that could prove useful to them at various 
points in their own careers. 


The aesthetic 


A chapter in Beelzebub’s Tales to His Grandson titled “Art” gives the read- 
er a glimpse of Gurdjieff in the role of literary critic. Beelzebub is a fall- 
en angel, expounding upon the nature of human beings as he hurtles 
through space in a spaceship. Before art deteriorated, Beelzebub tells his 
grandson, the artist was known as an “Orpheist.’ “This word,’ he ex- 
plains, “is composed from two definite roots of words then in use, which 
in contemporary times would signify ‘right’ and ‘essence? If someone was 
called thus, it meant that he rightly sensed the essence” (495). Unfortu- 
nately, after several generations, practitioners of art lost track of the word’s 
genuine sense and decided to call themselves artists, which simply meant 
“he-who-is-occupied with art” (496). Literary fashions were invented 
to cover the emptiness of the activity, Beelzebub says: “The maleficent 
custom for them is that they periodically change the external form of 
what is called ‘the-covering-of-their-nullity’” (501). 

Beelzebub attributes the cause of true art’s demise to humanity's pro- 
gressive loss of the “sensibility of perception” that provided “the basis for 
the possibility of natural self-perfecting” (472). Like D. H. Lawrence and 
the earlier romantics, Gurdjieff had the sense that the human race had 
somehow fallen from grace. He shared that writer’s preoccupation with 
the problem of the unconscious, an interest that began for Gurdjieff in 
his early career as a hypnotist. “Like some of his European contempo- 
raries—Freud and Jung among them—he was trying to break through 
man’s ‘normal waking consciousness’ to the subconscious mind,” Webb 
writes (78).7! 

There are further indications of Gurdjieff’s aesthetic in the intro- 
duction to Meetings with Remarkable Men. He describes what he sees as 
the three categories of contemporary literature, then dismisses them all. 
Claiming to be quoting “an intelligent Persian,” he writes: “To sum up 
everything that has been said about the literature of our times, I cannot 
find better words to describe it than the expression, ‘it has no soul’” (14). 
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Instead, the old man prefers “anecdotes and proverbs,” by means of which 
“the quintessence of an idea can sometimes be very well transmitted.” 
The formal characteristics of the book that follows are very much in 
accord with this preference. Instead of straightforwardly setting forth his 
theories, Gurdjieff describes encounters with others who have “volun- 
tarily and involuntarily, served as ‘vivifying factors’ for the complete for- 
mation of one or another aspect of my individuality” (109). 

The Persian of Gurdjieff’s introduction goes on to recount an anec- 
dote about some sparrows sitting on a ledge and bemoaning the fact 
that for all their smoke and rattle, automobiles cannot be counted on to 
produce road apples (from which the sparrows had formerly pecked some 
nourishment) as horse-drawn carriages had. The old man concludes that 
in contemporary literature, “there is nothing substantial for our essential 
aim. It is all exterior: all only, as in the tale of the old sparrow, noise, 
rattling, and a nauseous smell” (16). The critical principles here espoused 
could be said to share certain modernist tendencies, such as those ex- 
pressed by Virginia Woolf in her 1925 “Modern Fiction,” when she ac- 
cuses Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy of wasting energy trying to make 
the trivial and the transitory appear true and enduring. “It is because 
they are concerned not with the spirit but with the body that they have 
disappointed us,’ Woolf writes (158). 

This story of the sparrows not only serves to reinforce Gurdjieft’s 
primary point that literature should serve the reader’s spiritual develop- 
ment, it also betrays a rather jaundiced view of what Walter Benjamin 
terms the “production apparatus” (94) of the literary world. Whether he 
realizes it or not, the author is “working in the service of class interests,” 
Benjamin asserts (93). It is “all too easy to supply a production apparatus 
without changing it,’ he writes (95); and by way of promoting change, 
he recommends that the writer take the attitude of a teacher, instructing 
readers in the art of becoming producers themselves. He concludes: “This 
apparatus will be the better, the more consumers it brings in contact 
with the production process—in short, the more readers or spectators it 
turns into collaborators” (96). Gurdjieff certainly had a genius for trans- 
forming his students into collaborators. Perhaps he understood that his 
reputation might depend to a large extent on their literary skill and on 
what they had to say about his work. 

Like Gurdjieff, his students were not interested in “art for art’s sake” 
but rather in art as a means to achieve more profound aims. “Self-ex- 
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pression is not enough; experiment is not enough; the recording of spe- 
cial moments or cases is not enough,’ writes Jane Heap in her 1929 edi- 
torial for the final issue of the Little Review (Anderson, Little Review 
Anthology 353).° Claiming that the self-expressive, experimental works 
published by the magazine had “lost connection with their origin . . . 
the legitimate and permanent material of art,’ Heap concludes that “The 
world-mind has to be changed, no doubt; but it’s too big a job for art” 
(353). Toomer asked, “If art does not promote human development in 
those who produce it and in those who receive it, of what use art?” (qtd. 
in Byrd 86). 

Due to their emphasis on self-reflection and self-responsibility, Gur- 
djieff’s teachings lent themselves to the writing process. Though many 
writers were put off by his outlandish teaching methods, the ones who 
worked with him seemed at least in some way to enjoy them. Gurdjieff 
approached writers on their own terms. He wrote, and he took it upon 
himself to assess the state of modern literature. Small wonder, then, that 
he polarized the literary community on both sides of the Atlantic. More 
writers reviled than embraced him, but few remained neutral. 


The Rope group 


as a site of literary production 


Challenges attend the task of examining Gurdjieff’s impact on the work 
of his literary pupils. How can one tell whether similarities among their 
works are the result of association with Gurdjieff or occur simply be- 
cause the writers who were drawn to his teachings shared certain char- 
acter traits and interests independent of the master? Another difficulty is 
the existence of many subgroups, each with its own characteristics. The 
life of the central community at the Prieuré was relatively short. Spinoff 
groups in Paris, New York, and London were all very different one from 
another.” By restricting investigation to a specific subsite like the Rope 
group, one can avoid the problem of comparing sites with competing 
characteristics, but such restrictions also tend to limit meaning. For ex- 
ample, most of the Rope’s members wrote little or nothing before meet- 
ing Gurdjieff, making it impossible to draw any conclusions about how 
their work might have changed as a result of the encounter. 

Still, two preliminary observations about Gurdjieff’s effect on his lit- 
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erary disciples seem significant. First, many became more productive af- 
ter meeting him. This is certainly true of both of his well-known male 
pupils, Jean Toomer and René Daumal, whose output increased mark- 
edly in quantity if not quality.” “It is not a well-known fact, but during 
the ten years that Toomer was most active in the Gurdjieff work, he wrote 
more novels, plays, poems, sketches, and essays than at any other period 
in his life. This was an enormously productive period for Toomer,’ writes 
Rudolph Byrd (86), in perhaps the only thorough and even-handed in- 
vestigation of the impact of Gurdjieff on an author’s literary output. 
Toomer completed the first draft of his novel Transatlantic during a single 
17-day stint at the Prieuré (Byrd 108). It is possible that Gurdjieff’s the- 
ories kept Daumal from abandoning writing altogether. Roger Shattuck 
notes that in 1930, Daumal “was prepared to throw over everything he 
had worked to accomplish, just as Rimbaud had abandoned literature at 
a corresponding age” (18). It was at this juncture that Alexandre de 
Salzmann, one of Gurdjieff’s most devoted pupils, intervened in his life. 
Instead of abandoning his work, Daumal went on to produce a series of 
essays on Nerval, Spinoza, Dalcroze, Hegel, Plato, Hindu philosophy, and 
other related subjects. For a season he was in charge of a department of 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise; he translated Hemingway’s Death in the Af- 
ternoon; and in 1935 he won the Jacques Doucet prize for his first vol- 
ume of poems, Le Contre-Ciel. Three years later his philosophical satire, 
La Grande Beuverie, was published. He spent the last four years of his life 
hard at work on Mount Analogue despite his having been diagnosed with 
tuberculosis and despite his marriage into a Jewish family just before the 
fall of France, which doomed him to a life of uncertain resources and 
perpetual relocation (Shattuck 19-20). 

Association with the teacher seems to have had a similarly invigo- 
rating effect on writers of the Rope group. Little Review founder Marg- 
aret Anderson didn’t begin to write seriously until the summer of 1924, 
after she arrived in France. “One of Gurdjieff’s exercises called for isola- 
tion for at least an hour of quietness, not permitting the mind to wan- 
der, but concentrating on ‘the aim of life’... Out of this exercise came 
the idea of writing her own life,’ writes Hills (11). My Thirty Years’ War 
was a result of that early exercise. It was only the first of what would 
prove to be three volumes of an engaging and energetic autobiography. 
In addition to these works and the novel, Anderson also wrote an ac- 
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count of the impact of Gurdjieff’s teaching on her own life, The Un- 
knowable Gurdjieff. 

Between 1928 and 1930, as Anderson worked on her autobiogra- 
phy, her lover Leblanc wrote Souvenirs, a candid, occasionally moving 
memoir of her years with playwright Maurice Maeterlinck. She was pri- 
marily a singer and actress, but in the heady atmosphere surrounding 
Gurdjieff, she recalled the playwright’s earlier encouragement of her lit- 
erary ability and decided to put it to use (131). Later, as she was dying of 
breast cancer, she wrote a second book about her response to Gurdjieff’s 
teachings, the poetic La Machine à Courage. (Published in France, this book 
has never been translated into English.) 

Kathryn Hulme credits Gurdjieff with improving not just her pro- 
ductivity but also the quality of her writing. Performing an exercise ex- 
plained by Heap, Hulme began trying to picture herself in the day’s events 
as the central figure on a roll of film (Undiscovered 48). This led her to 
visualize childhood events in the same way and to write down what she 
remembered (50). When Solano, who lived in an apartment upstairs, 
chanced across a page of these memories, she told Hulme, “This . . . is 
what you're to do. Right now. Drop everything else” (53). The resulting 
manuscript, We Lived as Children, was eventually published by Knopf, to 
Hulme’s great amazement and joy. “If an unknown man named Gurdji- 
eff had not told someone, who told someone else who finally told me, 
how to unroll the reels and look at the shadow of forgotten selves bur- 
ied in the unconscious memory, there would never have been that start,” 
she writes (54). Hulme went on to produce a number of highly read- 
able, carefully crafted books, including three travel narratives, Arab Inter- 
lude, Desert Night, and The Wild Place (the last won the Atlantic Nonfiction 
Prize Award in 1953); the novels The Nun’s Story and Annie’s Captain; 
and Undiscovered Country, the story of her encounter with Gurdjieff. 

Even Dorothy Caruso, who met Gurdjieff only briefly after his health 
had begun to fail, used his techniques as inspiration to write. Anderson 
encouraged her to record her memories of marriage to Enrico Caruso. 
When Dorothy protested that she didn’t know how to begin, Anderson 
pointed at a balcony above where they stood and told her, “Suppose there 
was a screen stretched across that balcony. Suppose you were looking at 
a motion-picture of your life with Enrico. Begin anywhere and tell what 
you see” (qtd. in Personal History 156). Dorothy finished the first draft of 
the book in six weeks, “as if propelled by powers beyond [her] own.” 
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Soon after its completion, the simply told love story was published by 
Simon and Schuster. This success inspired her, like Leblanc, to write a 
second memoir, Personal History. 

The two Rope members who seemed less encouraged by their as- 
sociation with the teacher to write books or commit their memories of 
him to paper were Solita Solano and Jane Heap, though both women 
came to play key roles in Gurdjieff’s organization. As mentioned above, 
Heap was sent to London in the mid-1930s to found her own group. 
Always more renowned for her speaking ability than for what she wrote,”° 
Heap remained in London as an active promoter of Gurdjieff’s ideas. 
She also wrote letters in her role as spiritual leader, brusque missives that 
could have a strong effect on their recipients.” Solano had published 
three novels before beginning to work with the teacher: The Uncertain 
Feast (1924), The Happy Failure (1925), and This Way Up (1927). All three 
were psychological studies dealing with the misery and unpredictability 
of romantic love. They were not well reviewed, and it may be that Sol- 
ano, also a successful freelancer to magazines, had simply grown tired of 
writing (or of the cool reception to her fiction) by the time she turned 
to Gurdjieff. The collection of poems she wrote after the Rope group 
convened, Statue in a Field, privately published in 1934, reveals a greater 
degree of maturity than the novels, as well as a gift for using simple lan- 
guage to produce unusual effects. In 1937 Solano became Gurdjieff’s sec- 
retary. Historians credit her with preserving vital information about his 
teaching methods. Baker, who was drawing on this “treasure trove of in- 
formation” for his book (41), made some of Solano’s notes available on 
the Gurdjieff website before his death; among them are wonderful tid- 
bits like the names of the group members’ “inner animals”—Solano’s was 
a canary, Hulme’s was a crocodile, and Anderson’s was a Tibetan yak (42). 

Given all the activity described above, it seems clear that in terms of 
productivity the Rope group benefited no less than Daumal and Toomer 
from the Gurdjieff-endorsed practice of visualizing memories, then com- 
mitting them to paper. A second way that writers appear to have been 
affected by association with Gurdjieff involves the form their work took, 
which mirrored the teacher’s choices. Daumal and Toomer favored self- 
consciously instructive allegory along the lines of Beelzebub’s Tales to His 
Grandson. Daumal’s unfinished fable Mount Analogue describes a sea voy- 
age to a continent that contains the world’s tallest mountain, which the 
narrator and his companions are intent on climbing. (The mountain re- 
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mains mysteriously invisible to most of humanity.) Toomer’s Transatlantic 
also recounts a sea voyage. Both it and The Gallonwerps are fables that 
serve as vehicles for Gurdjieff’ theories. Instead of allegories, Rope writers 
produced quest narratives and encomiums, forms also favored by Gurd- 
jieff. Like Meetings with Remarkable Men, their stories focus on people 
who “served as vivifying factors” in their lives. While Anderson, Hulme, 
Leblanc, and Caruso all wrote book-length quest narratives centered on 
Gurdjieff’ galvanizing presence, works by Rope members also celebrate 
people other than Gurdjieff. The first volume of Anderson’s autobiogra- 
phy can be read in part as a tribute to the enlivening influence of Heap; 
the second praises Leblanc’s spiritual wisdom; and the third makes fre- 
quent reference to Solano’s lively intelligence. Anderson’s novel Forbid- 
den Fires fictionalizes her relationship with still another commanding 
woman, actress Josephine Plows Day. Leblanc’s memoir of Maeterlinck 
downplays their breakup and dwells on the playwright’s strengths. Caru- 
so eulogized her husband, and Hulme’s The Nun’s Story is based on the 
fictionalized adventures of her life partner Malou Habets. 

While the Rope writers often allowed their texts to serve as vehi- 
cles for Gurdjieft’s theories, they did so more directly and yet less heavy- 
handedly than Gurdjieff’s male pupils did, avoiding both the 
self-valorization and didacticism that flawed Toomer’s post-Cane novels 
and the vagueness that allows a critic like Roger Shattuck to imply that 
Daumal never so much as came into contact with Gurdjieff. Shattuck’s 
introduction to Mount Analogue contains no direct reference to the teacher, 
though the novel was written after Daumal became his student. Moore 
claims that this unfinished novel is “the first French testament to Gurd- 
jieff’s teaching” (273),? but Shattuck underplays the Gurdjieff connec- 
tion, stressing Daumal’s own lively intelligence, which he describes as 
“unquenchable, fearless, full of human sympathy, devoted to seeking and 
teaching truth” (20). In a nine-page biographical sketch of Daumal, Shat- 
tuck alludes to Gurdjieff once, conceding that at a low point in his life, 
Daumal “regained his confidence and his sense of direction as a result of 
meeting a man [Gurdjieff’s disciple Alexandre de Salzmann} who ap- 
peared to embody the goals which Daumal felt slipping from him” (18). 
However, Shattuck continues, “The meeting did not so much change 
Daumal’s ideas as reconfirm all the thinking he had done in the previ- 
ous five years and then begun to doubt.” In the critical section of his 
essay Shattuck dwells on Mount Analogue’s links to Eastern philosophy 
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(21) and its anticipation of the attempts of thinkers like Sartre “to trace 
the perpetual flight of consciousness” (25).°*° 

It would be impossible to obscure Toomer’s ties to the teacher. De- 
voting 190 pages to the subject of their relationship, Byrd argues that 
almost all of Toomer’s work can only be understood as expressive of a 
commitment to a particular “ideal of Man” (xv) inspired by Gurdjieff. 
He draws on excerpts from Toomer’s novels Caromb, The Gallonwerps, and 
Transatlantic to support the claim that Toomer’s obsession with Gurdji- 
eff’s theories “weakened and then wasted his great talent” (99). Indeed, 
one sample passage from The Gallonwerps (99-100) seems to rival the 
worst of D. H. Lawrence for sheer didacticism. All written after Toomer’s 
decisive encounter with Gurdjieff, the novels remain unpublished to this 
day, though Toomer begged the publisher Harrison Smith to accept 
them.! If we trust Byrd’s reading, these were books with a thesis rather 
than a vision (98). And, he claims, the novels have other features that 
open them to criticism. After the meeting with Gurdjieff, for example, 
the issue of race virtually disappears from Toomer’s work, despite the 
fact that his own partially black ancestry meant that it remained a sensi- 
tive issue in his life and a potentially rich literary subject (98).°* The 
three unpublished novels also invite censure on feminist grounds. After 
detailing the ways in which they employ the sexist trope of “male savior 
come down to rescue and lead a helpless female,’ Byrd concludes that 
the blame rests with the influence of Gurdjieff’s view that women are 
essentially emotional and men essentially intellectual. He writes, “Sensi- 
tive readers will be dismayed and disappointed . . . and will wonder what- 
ever became of the perceptive, sensitive poet of Cane” (105).°° 

Despite their openness about Gurdjieff’ influence on their lives, Le- 
blanc, Anderson, Caruso, and Hulme received a fair number of positive 
reviews. In Strange Necessity, Anderson records the French critical response 
to Leblanc’s Souvenirs: “A book so tragic, so moving, constitutes an ex- 
tremely rare event. Nothing so beautiful, so strong, has appeared in many 
years” (109). Further: “A book Stendhal would have loved, for all that it 
contains of the rare and the true.” And further still: “Genius overflows in 
this book—literary and psychological genius.”** Hugh Ford reports that 
the contemporary response to My Thirty Years’ War was favorable (272), 
and Anderson’s work continued to interest critics throughout her long 
life. In a 1970 review (Anderson died in 1973), Alfred Kazin describes 
her three-volume autobiography as a “highly charged, fascinatingly femi- 
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nine monologue, rocking with the most intensely personal vibrations . . .” 
(1). While he denies that Anderson possessed genius, Kazin compares her 
account of her love for Leblanc in Fiery Fountains, with its “furious ide- 
alism concentrated wholly on personal relationships,” to the great “ro- 
mantic tragedies in Fitzgerald and Hemingway” (29). Reviewer Ann E 
Wolfe claims that Caruso’s Dorothy Caruso: A Personal History, published 
seven years after her book about her husband, is “an even better—a far 
better—book than Enrico Caruso” (55). Wolfe acknowledges Dorothy 
Caruso’s “discipleship” with Gurdjieff, but even so does not hesitate to 
credit the memoir with historical significance: “As a candle illuminates 
its sconce, so the story of [Caruso’s] inner evolution throws light on the 
history of her era.” Hulme’s The Nun’s Story, which transposes the Gurd- 
jieffian values of self-observation and self-reliance onto a Catholic pro- 
tagonist, was a best seller-—popular enough to be made into an Audrey 
Hepburn movie (Baker 40). 

Leaving aside Hulme’s travel books and Solano’s poetry, what remains 
of the Rope group’s output is a cluster of narratives marked not only by 
similar forms but by similar styles. In Strange Necessity, Anderson describes 
the group’s shared aesthetic, one that stresses the primacy of emotion 
over intellect, the particular over the general, and the personal over the 
public. “To express the emotions of life is to live. To express the life of 
emotions is to make art,’ Anderson writes (19). Solano also privileged 
the emotions, praising Leblanc’s Souvenirs as “a record of her unique val- 
or and tragedy.” She added, “It is special for people who react to a great, 
illumined nature of inner struggles, all of which are individual (person- 
al) to her” (qtd. in Anderson, Strange 109).*° Discounting intellectuals as 
“sentimental,” Anderson lists the reasons why she began to view her more 
cerebral friends with distrust: “Their judgments (so wavering), the inex- 
actitudes of their weights and measures, the irresponsibility and unreali- 
ty of their opinions and their positions” (105). 

Rope writers countered what Gurdjieff had taught them to see as 
the relentless mechanical activity of the mind with the use of imagery. 
Praising the work of her friends, Anderson says, “They seem not to think, 
but to see; and their thoughts are pictures” (Strange 116). Leblanc: “It de- 
pends on a vision. I see a grief like an image traced by my nerves. It 
becomes more clear, more precise, it takes on a form, and then falls from 
me. The story of a fruit tree.’ Heap: “With my hands I take my brain 
and slowly uncrumple it . . . surprising how big it is smoothed out like 
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melted silk. I will crumple it up again firmly and put it back after I have 
left it this way for a long time shining and clean” (117). In addition to 
vivid imagery, another shared stylistic trait is that of pastiche. Rope nar- 
ratives often incorporate old journal entries, aphorisms, or significant 
scraps of remembered dialog. Caruso’s memoir of Enrico Caruso includes 
cartoon sketches by the famous singer. The same inclusive tendency that 
prompted Rope writers to choose others as the subject of so many of 
their books also seems to have inspired them to open their texts to ad- 
mit the words and work of others. 

Although she frequently asserted that she was not a writer, Ander- 
son was in fact the most accomplished and inventive of the group. Her 
work, which became increasingly experimental as she aged, remained 
grounded in lived experience. In her last book she wrote, “I must write 
no single sentence that doesn’t present an experienced fact—teal or that 
really took place in my imagination” (Strange 174). These books invite 
the exploration of a variety of open questions, among them the rela- 
tionship of the memoir to issues of self-representation, self-creation, and 
performance; the role of writing in the constitution of the everyday; and 
the function of narrative in relation to affect. 


Conclusion: The Rope group 


as a literary community 


Gurdjieff encouraged communal feeling among the Rope members to 
a much greater extent than among his male students. The November 
before her death, Katherine Mansfield wrote in a letter to her husband 
John Middleton Murry: “I remember I used to think—if there was one 
thing I could not bear in a community, it would be the women. But 
now the women are nearer and far dearer than the men” (qtd. in Webb 
248). Hulme recalls being told to regard the Rope group’s “inner-world 
journey” as a sort of team effort (Undiscovered 92).““Each must think of 
the others on the rope, all for one and one for all?’ They were instructed 
to help each other “‘as hand washes hand, each contributing to the com- 
pany according to her lights, according to her means.” 

The group’s literary members took seriously the direction to help 
each other not just with respect to their spiritual quest but also to their 
other shared vocation—writing. Heap prescribed writing exercises. Le- 
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blanc and Caruso wrote their books as a direct result of Anderson’s prod- 
ding. The published version of Anderson’s My Thirty Years’ War, like the 
two autobiographical volumes that would follow, was the product of Sol- 
ano’s “expert editing” (Anderson, Forbidden 12). Baker notes that Solano 
probably saved Hulme’s Undiscovered Country, which might otherwise have 
collapsed under the weight of its “purple prose” (44).% She was not just 
a skilled editor but a supportive one as well. To help Anderson in the last 
stages of writing My Thirty Years’ War, she actually arranged for a room in 
a quiet hotel for her, and had tulips sent up every three days (Ford 
269-70). 

The more successful women in the group did their best to see that 
the newcomers to the literary scene were published.” Anderson in par- 
ticular grew frustrated by her friends’ difficulty in placing their work: 


I often wonder why some publisher doesn’t announce to the 
world, “I shall publish only books which are ART. Help!!” This is 
what the Little Review did, and a valiant new publisher would be 
as surprised as we were at the response—aesthetic and finan- 
cial—he would receive. (Strange 111) 


When publishers did not materialize quickly (and sometimes even when 
they did), Anderson spliced her friends’ words into her own projects. The 
Unknowable Gurdjieff is a veritable patchwork of her own writing, sec- 
tions from books by Leblanc and Caruso, and letters from Heap. The 
Strange Necessity includes poems by Solano and Leblanc as well as a num- 
ber of other writing samples by her friends. The result is very different 
from the self-conscious use of pastiche for its formal qualities. Instead, 
the effect is more like that of a dinner conversation where everyone is 
energized and wants to talk at once. 

Within the Rope group, letters played an important role. An indica- 
tion of how their correspondence functioned can be seen in a 1941 let- 
ter to Heap from her longtime correspondent Florence Reynolds, who, 
like Caruso, became an honorary member of the Rope circle: 


I wrote you that Solita sent me the manuscript [Anderson's Fiery 
Fountains]. ...Some of it is so exquisite with the fragile quality 
Marty has herself had these last years. . . . [But] to take out all the 
G stuf*—my dear—do you realize how little would be left, I 
mean how few actual pages? His name is mentioned fifty-five 
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times by actual count and whole sections are nothing but a dis- 
cussion of ideas and their impact upon her. You suggest in your 
letter that “Solita select the stories or pieces that might get pub- 
lished.’ She didn’t comment on this suggestion in her letter, so 
Pll write her and see if she is amenable. . . . (Heap 141) 


This passage suggests how all the group’s members, even members of 
the extended community like Reynolds, assumed ownership of the texts 
the group produced. They worked together to convey those texts safely 
through the publishing process and into the hands of discriminating read- 
ers. The reference to Anderson’s fragility also hints at what is present more 
overtly in other letters: the group members’ concern for one another's 
physical safety and well-being. The letter is Reynolds’s text about Ander- 
son’s text about Gurdjieff’s text, and is written in response to a text by 
Heap. The web of language constituted an important part of their mu- 
tual safety net. 

As time went on and their friendships deepened, Rope members 
appear to have become less interested in catering to a wide audience. At 
a significant point in Anderson’s Forbidden Fires, the novel’s heroine ac- 
cuses her love interest of worrying too much about the public. “The 
public is an ‘unconscious monster’. . . . Why consider it?” she asks (81), 
with a disdain that echoes sentiments expressed by fellow American ex- 
patriates Pound and Stein. Nevertheless, much of the group’s writing did 
find its way to appreciative readers. The acceptance that members en- 
joyed during their lifetimes is probably linked in no small measure to 
the personal freedom and artistic inspiration that Paris offered. The lib- 
eral Parisian environment also afforded them the chance to work with 
Gurdjieff, whose unorthodox mentorship clearly seems to have contrib- 
uted to their success. Formed at an intersection of interests—literary, sex- 
ual, spiritual—the Rope study group functioned as a fertile site for 
self-invention, self-revision, and self-empowerment. It privileged the pri- 
vate and personal over the public and impersonal, the collaboration over 
the individual “work of genius.” Whether or not its meetings produced 
higher consciousness, they did engender a feminist literary community 
whose members gave birth to a sincere and searching body of work. In 
keeping with the values expressed by Gurdjieff’s “parable of the road 
apples,” the Rope group seems to have remained relatively unaffected 
by the “noise, rattling, and nauseous smell” of the industry their work 
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modestly fueled. Their attention focused instead on self-reflection, self- 
responsibility, and a desire to provide nourishment for fellow “sparrows.” 


Chronology 
1866? Gurdjieff born in Alexandropol in Russian Armenia to a Greek 
father and Armenian mother. 


1887-1907 Gurdjieff’s “missing years,” possibly the inspiration for the 
wanderings detailed in Meetings with Remarkable Men. 


1911 Arriving in St. Petersburg, Gurdjieff takes his first pupils. 
1914 Margaret Anderson founds the Little Review. 


1916 Anderson meets Jane Heap. They become lovers and 
copublishers. In 1917 they move to New York. 


1918 Gurdjieff and a group of about 40 followers are displaced by 
political upheaval. 


1922 Journalist Solita Solano settles in Paris with New Yorker 
correspondent Janet Flanner. 


Gurdjieff, now with a band of about 25, enters Paris. In August 
he founds the Institute for the Harmonious Development of 
Man near Fontainebleau. 


1924 Anderson and Heap are among those impressed by Gurdjieff 
during his visit to New York. Anderson and her new lover 
Georgette Leblanc move to Paris and begin to frequent the 
Fontainebleau institute. Heap follows soon after. 


1927 Heap and Anderson take Solano to visit the institute. Solano is 
not impressed. 


1929 The final issue of the Little Review appears. 
1930 Hulme, traveling in Europe as a paid companion, meets Solano. 


1932 Due to unpaid bills, the institute’s mortgagees foreclose. Gurdjieff 
spends much of the next few years in the US. 


A study group led by Heap begins to hold regular meetings. 
Hulme attends, and her interest in Gurdjieff’s teachings 
prompts her to remain in Paris. 
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1935 Gurdjieff returns to Paris. Heap goes to London to found a new 
study group. 

1936 The Rope group is officially constituted. In addition to 
Anderson, Leblanc, Solano, and Hulme, attendees include New 
Englander Louise Davidson and British follower Elizabeth 
Gordon. 

1938 The group disbands under threat of war. 

1941 Leblanc dies of breast cancer, nursed by Anderson. On her way 
back to the US (where Solano has already returned), Anderson 
meets Dorothy Caruso. 

1943 Hulme serves the war effort as a welder in a San Francisco 
shipyard. Beginning in 1945, she works as a supervisor in the 
international relief effort. 

1948 Anderson travels to Paris with Caruso, who meets Gurdjieff for 
the first time. Solano, Hulme, Heap, and a number of other 
students return to spend time with the aging teacher. 


1949 Gurdjieff dies in Paris. 


Notes 


1. Margaret Anderson has lately received some attention from feminist critics. 
Nina Van Gessel suggests that Anderson’s funny, pugnacious memoir of her 
Little Review years can be read as an attempt to counter clichés of the lesbian as 
tormented misfit. A 1996 dissertation by Julia K. Willis discusses Anderson’s 
aesthetics in connection with the aesthetics of Marianne Moore. Fascinating as 
these two works are, they don’t mention Anderson’s connection with Gurdji- 
eff. Mathilda Hills’s very informative introduction to Anderson’s recently pub- 
lished novel Forbidden Fires does discuss Anderson’s connection with Gurdjieff, 
as does Holly A. Baggett’s excellent introduction to the Heap/Reynolds letters, 


but neither takes it as a primary topic. 


2. Another significant literary pupil was A. R. Orage. For years one of Gurdji- 
eff’s staunchest supporters, Orage edited the New Age, a British magazine de- 
voted to politics, literature, and the arts from 1907 to 1922. 


3. Gurdjieff’s exact birthday is unknown. Though he claimed to have been 
born in 1866, scholars debate both the year and the day. All that is clear is that 


he celebrated it on January 13. 
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4. Basically, whatever served the aims of the Work was good; what hindered it, 


evil (Webb 179). 


5. Narzunoff and his sponsors shared an interest in mysticism, specifically Ti- 
betan Buddhism (Webb 57). 


6.The early 1900s were a time when the West had a certain openness to ideas 
previously considered unconventional. Before Gurdjieff reached Paris to attract 
a following that represented some of the period’s prominent artists and writers, 
for example, Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophical Society was already well estab- 
lished in England and the US, and Indian gurus like Vivekananda and Yoganan- 
da had toured the West and been well received. For a discussion of this 
phenomenon, including the influence of Hindu philosophy on Blavatsky’s 
theosophy, see Vivian Worthington. Julie Kane also provides a good summary 
of the popularity of the occult in the early 1900s. 


7. Ouspensky’s In Search of the Miraculous is probably the most readable long 
account of Gurdjieff’s teachings, though it was published after Ouspensky split 
with Gurdjieff. 


8. Gurdjieff amassed funds for the purchase of the Prieuré by a series of “fre- 
netic business deals” (Moore 175). When he wasn’t at Fontainebleau, he was in 
Paris exercising his talents as a restaurateur, as a hypnotist who served a clien- 
tele of alcoholics and drug addicts, and as a consultant on the Middle East. 
Moore reports that he “made a killing” in oil-field shares. 


9.The property's owner, Harold Dohrn, claimed that when he leased the prop- 
erty to Gurdjieff in violation of a preexisting agreement, he had been hypno- 
tized (Webb 189). 


10. Georges Bataille was one of the regular attendees at Kojeve’s lectures at the 
College of Sociology. The concept of sovereignty he would later develop bears 
at least some superficial similarity to Gurdjieff’s system of self-mastery. 


11. Moore supplies Mansfield’s own account of her bizarre lodgings, a suppos- 
edly healthful “bower” above the stable: 


It’s simply too lovely. There is a small steep staircase to a little railed-off 
gallery above the cows. On the little gallery are divans covered with 
Persian carpets. . . . And all so gay, so simple, reminding one of summer 
grasses and the kind of flowers that smell like milk. (181-82) 


12. Between 1922 and 1924, Munson put out a literary magazine called Seces- 
sion, meant to steer a course between what he saw as the mistakes of the too- 
successful (that is, sellout) Dial and the too-obscure Little Review (Munson 
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1.22-23). The magazine’s editorial policy hints at a sensibility that would have 
made Munson a good candidate for study with Gurdjieff: 


The primary task of the critic is . . . to examine the relation between a 
writer and his dynamic reality (subject matter), and to ascertain the 
quality of the state of mind induced by the precipitate of this relation- 
ship. Catholicity may be a vice for a poet or fiction writer: it is always a 
virtue for the critic. (1.16) 


Before its demise, Secession published the likes of Waldo Frank, Hart Crane, 
William Carlos Williams, Wallace Stevens, and Malcolm Cowley. 


13. Webb explores the idea that the crash may have been deliberate, in light of 
what appears to have been Gurdjieff’s eerie foreknowledge of the event. How- 
ever, he concedes that it is difficult to believe any teacher would go to such 
life-threatening lengths simply to test his followers (296-97). 


14. This sort of self-effacing language pervades Hulme’s memoir. Soon after 
her arrival in Europe, one of her stories was accepted for publication by transi- 
tion. She notes that it appeared with works by Stein and Boyle, but adds, “It 
was of course one of those freakish acceptances that sometimes happen to 
novice writers” (33). At a festive Christmas Day musical reception at Anderson 
and Leblanc’ rented chateau outside Paris in 1931, Hulme felt lucky to be 
allowed to “look out on the sparkling scene” from behind the bar, where she 


had been assigned to serve drinks (56). 


15. Moore reports that Luhan had a “dilettante” interest in Gurdjieft’s work 
and had concluded that “her sharp spiritual and sexual necessities could be 
reconciled only if Gurdjieff set up a branch of his Institute at Taos—with virile 
and handsome Jean Toomer as principal” (215). Later Toomer would start a 
Prieuré-style experiment at Portage, Wisconsin, and garner his own share of 
lurid newspaper publicity (244). 

16. Webb points out that the immediate reason for the foreclosure came down 
to a bill from a local coal merchant, and that the loss of the Prieuré could no 
doubt have been avoided if Gurdjieff had been interested in doing so. It was 
yet another instance of the teacher’s occasionally incomprehensible behavior 
(426). 

17. At the end of The Strange Necessity, the final volume of her autobiography, 
Anderson imagines Leblanc returning from death to encourage her: “Always 
she speaks of Gurdjieff, always in the same words that eased my heart and 
encouraged my effort:You will go on, you will not forget all that we learned 
from him, all that we saw him accomplish” (221). 
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18. Both Ouspensky and A. R. Orage began as loyal disciples and later broke 
with Gurdjieff—complicated stories that would require many pages to recount. 


19. This book was published shortly after his death in 1949. His other books 
were The Herald of the Coming Good (1933), Meetings with Remarkable Men 
(1963), and the privately published Third Series, left at his death in a fragmen- 
tary state (Webb 544). Since Gurdjieff repudiated the hastily written Herald of 
the Coming Good, and since Meetings with Remarkable Men may have been heavi- 
ly edited before its posthumous publication, Beelzebub remains the most repre- 
sentative sample of his work. 


20.The readings, still from Beelzebub’s Tales to His Grandson, lacked continuity. 
“Chapters read the week before were repeated the following week, or some- 
times a chapter read halfway through was never resumed,” Caruso recalls (174). 


21. Luhan tried hard to interest Lawrence in Gurdjieff’s teachings, and the 
Lawrences actually visited the Prieuré briefly toward the end of January 1924. 
But Lawrence remained firm in his dislike for all things Gurdjieffian (Webb 
339). 


22.When Heap finally let the Little Review die, it may have been at Gurdjieft’s 
instigation. Baggett says she did so “in order to pursue her spiritual studies” (6). 


23. Some of the writer-students in these subgroups had only very limited 
contact with Gurdjieff. Gorham Munson and Waldo Frank, for example, rarely 
saw the teacher himself, despite their association with Orage’s New York 
group. In fact, according to Moore, Gurdjieff seemed “particularly keen to 
alienate Waldo Frank” (221). 


24. Daumal was one of Gurdjieff’s first French pupils. It was only in the second 
part of the 1930s that Gurdjieft’s ideas finally began to find acceptance with 
the Parisian intelligentsia (Webb 433). 


25. Up to this point, Daumal’s primary literary accomplishment consisted of 
helping to found Le Grand Jeu, a journal that boasted of “a resolve to stop at 
nothing in its investigations of human consciousness” (Shattuck 17). 


26. Anderson said of her: 


There is no one in the modern world whose conversation I haven't 
sampled, I believe, except Picasso’s. So I can’t say it isn’t better than Jane 
Heap’s. But I doubt it in spite of his reputation. I felt in 1916 and I feel 
today that Jane Heap is the world’s best talker. (My Thirty 103) 


27. Her correspondence with Leblanc before Leblanc’s death is an example. 
Heap wrote, “If we could only understand that it is the same Great Self in all 
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of us; that we are only like beads strung on that Great Self...’ Leblanc replied, 
“Wonderful Jane, you are so admirable, so courageous—you are alone in the 
strong life—alone in the large mind—alone in the unique and real sky. . ..” 
(Anderson, Fiery 224). 

28. At the time, Solano could have been seen as one of Gurdjieff’s most suc- 
cessful pupils. As Moore points out, by 1937 “she had lived to the hilt as an 
actress, reporter, and dramatic critic; she had published novels . . . and had en- 
joyed a catholicity of experiences” (267). 


29. It seems true that Gurdjieff’s principles are in evidence throughout Dau- 
mal’s book. The idea that “man achieves inner spiritual progress by his own 
efforts” (27) and the notion that people tend to vibrate in a way that resonates 
with the influences around them—in Daumal’s book, this phenomenon is 
termed “the cameleon law” (61)—are examples. 


30. It is possible that rather than anticipating Sartre, Daumal was aware of 
Kojeve’s lectures on Hegel. His work does embody some of the same ideas, 
particularly in its stress on the significance of “the revelatory act of negation” 


(Shattuck 24). 
31. In a letter to Smith he wrote, “The publication of this book means every- 
thing to me” (Byrd 108). 


32. Byrd suggests that Toomer’s silence was due less to his wanting to distance 
himself from the African-American part of his heritage than to his belief that 
“the problems of man were not racial but spiritual and psychological” (98). 
Present-day Toomer critics like Alice Walker criticize his silence because they 
are less inclined than he was to believe that simply ignoring racial injustice can 


make it go away (Byrd 98). 


33. However, Byrd refrains from dismissing all of Toomer’s post-Cane efforts 
outright. He asserts that a few of the GurdjiefFinspired works possess genuine 
literary merit. He finds the plays Kabnis, Balo, and The Sacred Factory “deserving 
of serious study, production, and, in the last instance, revival” (150). He argues 
that the long poem “The Blue Meridian,” which appeared in The New Caravan 
in 1936, comes close to matching the literary achievements of Cane, despite 
the fact that it went largely unnoticed at the time of its publication (153). 


34. As an added honor, the preface to the French edition of Leblanc’s book was 
written by Cocteau (Anderson, Unknowable 136). 
35. Rope writers had no sympathy with an ateleological view of literature that 


asserts that one account is as good as another, and that all perspectives have 
equal validity. Exposed day after day to Gurdjieff’s ideas of self-development 
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and movement up a scale of consciousness, the women believed that only a 
rare person could make real art. Anderson describes an encounter with a US 
government official when she tried to obtain a favor for a French singer who 
was having trouble with bureaucratic red tape. She was told, “I can grant no 
special favors . . . everyone is entitled to equal treatment.” Anderson countered, 
“Who is everyone? There is no everyone. Is everyone created a Sarah Bern- 
hardt?” The official stammered, “No, but . . ? “Will you ever find another Sarah 
Bernhardt?” “I don’t know whether I will or not.” “Well, you won't,’ Anderson 
said. “So you will have no problem” (Strange 114). 


36. One example of Hulme’s unedited writing is this description of how the 
group felt after Gurdjieff sent Jane Heap off to London: “Not like light-bear- 
ing Lucifers but like wingless orphans with inner lights too newly-kindled, too 
frail still to survive the windy draft” (Baker 44). After ruthlessly excising such 
phrases, Solano would pencil in comments like “Katie, you are my despair!” 


37.The collaborative community sometimes extended beyond those directly 
associated with Gurdjieff. For example, Solano’s longtime companion, Janet 
Flanner, translated Leblanc’s Souvenirs from French to English. 
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If you are lucky enough to have lived in Paris as a young 
man, then wherever you go for the rest of your life, it stays with 
you, for Paris is a moveable feast. 


“It’s great, hey? It’s a feast, Paris.” 
“Yes, I said, “but it’s a sort of moveable feast, isn’t it? It leaves 
you with memories so powerful that you can never really forget 


them. They stay with you forever.” 
—Satterthwait, Masquerade (242) 


l the passages above, Ernest Hemingway’s celebrated metaphor for Paris 
has traveled from the title page of A Moveable Feast to settle into the 
dialogue of a contemporary detective novel, Masquerade, by Walter Sat- 
terthwait. In the course of the trip, moreover, Ernest Hemingway has 
been transformed into a fictional character whose words serve to prompt 
the remark now attributed to the novel’s female hero. Of course, Hem- 
ingway’s seminal story of Paris in the 1920s was written years later in 
America, and immediate and ongoing questions were raised about its 
accuracy as memoir. Indeed, by the writer's own prefatory admission, A 
Moveable Feast is, as its title suggests, uneasily contained within tradition- 
al generic boundaries: “If the reader prefers, this book may be regarded 
as fiction. But there is always the chance that such a book of fiction may 
throw some light on what has been written as fact?" 
Similar complexity characterizes the current cultural and literary 
phenomenon that within the last 15 years has once again led a remark- 
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able number of contemporary American writers to turn their attention 
to France. A body of work initially dominated by cultural historians, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, and journalists (for example, Richard Bern- 
stein, Robert Daley, Richard Kuisel, Jean-Philippe Mathy) has of late 
increasingly included the output of essayists (for example, Adam Gop- 
nik, David Sedaris), memoirists (for example, Art Buchwald, Edmund 
White), and, especially, novelists (for example, Diane Johnson, Claire Mes- 
sud, Edmund White, Lily King). The contributions of these last mark the 
emergence of what can be considered a cultural counterpart to a pro- 
cess of globalization that has too frequently been seen as predominantly 
economic and political in nature. The novels in question also suggest that 
contemporary American fiction set in France is generally characterized 
by aspects of postmodern writing (see Durham). 

That detective novels and mysteries should constitute a distinctive 
and substantial subcategory of this corpus is in no way surprising; even 
Peter Mayle, whose best-selling nonfictional books about Provence have 
helped to create an audience for contemporary English-language texts 
about France, has lately turned his attention to light-hearted romantic 
mysteries. The plotlines and characters of what Carolyn Dever and Mar- 
garet Cohen see as the most popular genre of the twentieth century fre- 
quently appear in mainstream fiction about France as intertextual allusions 
(23-24; see, for example, Johnson). Moreover, within postmodern theo- 
ry, the mystery novel or detective story has come to represent an inter- 
national and hybrid art form, one that transcends both geographic and 
generic boundaries (see, for example, Collins and Hutcheon). In an in- 
troduction to the work of the French novelist Estelle Monbrun, whose 
own recent examples of the Franco-American polar (detective novel) 
traverse national and aesthetic boundaries, Pierre Verdaguer stresses the 
thematic and stylistic flexibility of the form: “It allows every kind of mix- 
ture and can sometimes support the juxtaposition of cultural registers 
usually deemed incompatible” (356). 

Within the “mixture” of recent American detective novels about 
France—which include Cara Black’s new series of murder mysteries set 
in 1993—94 in different quartiers of Paris and Sarah Smith’s trilogy of his- 
torical mysteries set in America and France in the first decade of the 
twentieth century—I want to focus on a group of three texts whose 
similarities cannot be attributed to the particular vision of a single au- 
thor. Written in the 1990s and set in consecutive years of the early 1920s, 
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Satterthwait’s Masquerade (1998), Howard Engel’s Murder in Montparnasse 
(1999), and Tony Hays’s Murder in the Latin Quarter (1993) all feature a 
cosmopolitan Paris in which an international community of writers and 
artists frequents the famous literary salons, bookstores, and cafés of the 
period, where fictional characters interact with fictionalized versions of 
Hemingway, James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and numerous other legend- 
ary figures of the era.2 These three mysteries confirm Verdaguer’s claim 
that the formal flexibility of the genre encourages the combination of 
elements conventionally deemed incompatible. 


Literary scholars generally concur that the second and third decades 


of the twentieth century mark both the golden age of the detective novel 
and the prime of modernism. Scholars assume that the two categories of 
literature appeal to intellectuals, so that in the 1920s and 1930s an iden- 
tical group of readers simultaneously consumes the products both of 
modernism and of mystery. Thus the detective novel may have served as 
a kind of antidote to the apparent risk of being poisoned by early mod- 
ernist fiction; according to Marjorie Nicolson, whose 1929 essay “The 
Professor and the Detective” is virtually contemporaneous with the lit- 
erary texts that it addresses, the detective novel constitutes a “literature 
of escape” that offers, contrary to our expectations, “escape not from life, 
but from literature” (112-13). Such crimes as subjectivity, purposeless- 
ness, pessimism, emotionalism, and formlessness, which Nicolson attributes 
to avant-garde fiction epitomized by James Joyce’s Ulysses, are, she ar- 
gues, avenged by the causal structure, intellectual engagement, purpose- 
ful plot and character, and rational order characteristic of the classic 
detective novel. Holquist similarly finds “the world [as] a threatening, 
unfamiliar place” not in the detective novel but in modernist fiction: 


84 


[I]t was during the same period when the upper reaches of liter- 
ature were dramatizing the limits of reason ... that the lower 
reaches of literature were dramatizing the power of reason in 
such figures as Inspector Poirot. .. . Is it not natural to assume, 
then, that during this period when rationalism is experiencing 
some of its most damaging attacks, that intellectuals, who expe- 
rienced these attacks first and most deeply, would turn for relief 
and easy reassurance to the detective story, the primary genre of 
popular literature which they, during the same period, were, in 
fact, consuming? The same people who spent their days with 
Joyce were reading Agatha Christie at night. (163-64) 
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To read Joyce in the United States in the 1920s was in essence a 
criminal act, as Tony Hays reminds us. In Murder in the Latin Quarter, the 
projected publication of Ulysses in Paris informs a murder investigation 
in which Joyce himself is the primary suspect until Hem and his good 
friend Jack Barnett set about solving the crime. In Murder in Montpar- 
nasse, Engel’s narrator frequents Michaud’s until he finally succeeds in 
spotting Joyce, just as his peaceful family dinner is suddenly interrupted 
by the arrival of an unruly “redheaded Bohemian” who calls the reign- 
ing literary genius of Paris “Jimmy” and whom Mike finally identifies as 
Ezra Pound (74—76). Although Joyce fails to make an appearance in Mas- 
querade, a copy of Ulysses is prominently displayed in the apartment of 
the British writer Sybil Norton, who insists on lending Satterthwait’s 
narrator a copy of her first novel The Mysterious Affair at Pyles, featuring 
a “clever little French detective who runs around and solves crimes” (42). 
If it remains true today that academics are equally familiar with mod- 
ernist novels and detective fiction, then the readers of this essay will have 
understood that in the 1990s even Agatha Christie herself is “spending 
her days with Joyce.” Modernism has been (re)written into the detective 
novel so that both can now be read not merely successively or even con- 
currently but literally at one and the same time. 

Once again, however, this generic blurring is not so surprising. In a 
historical overview of the critical study of detective narrative, Heta 
Pyrhönen argues that 


Whereas earlier the detective genre was felt to be totally op- 
posed to the literature of high modernism, it is now often 
aligned with its former opposite: it is said to exhibit many links 
with the discourse of modernity and have a place within its can- 
on as texts that, structurally and thematically, negotiate the same 
or similar notions, ideas, tendencies, prejudices, and preferences 
as the literature of modernism. (43) 


Thus, far from viewing Joyce and Agatha Christie as polar opposites, 
Nicholas Birns and Margaret Boe Birns see the latter as herself “aesthet- 
ically modernist” (120). Moreover, by focusing on “Christie’s formalism, 
on what her critics have called her ‘formulaic’ qualities” (133), Birns and 
Birns argue that Christie’s experiments with narrative voice, generic codes, 
and self-reflexivity constitute less an “escape from literature” than a fore- 
grounding of its very nature, which also explains the tendency of the mys- 
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tery novel to attract a readership among intellectuals (see, for example, 
Sweeney 123). 

Similarly, the contemporary detective novels of interest to us here 
are postmodern without being postmodernist. Holquist argues that the 
experimental novelists who came after Joyce turned for inspiration from 
myth to detective fiction precisely because the genre came prepackaged 
as antimodernist (165). Unlike writers such as Alain Robbe-Grillet or 
Paul Auster, however, who incorporate the conventions of the mystery 
novel into their fiction in order to undermine not only those very con- 
ventions but also, and more importantly, the rational world view they 
support, Satterthwait, Hays, and Engel allow their readers more tradi- 
tional pleasures, albeit in unexpected combinations. Their novels both 
recreate the world in which modernism flourished and fully satisfy the 
demands of formulaic fiction: in every case there is a murder, a victim, a 
motive, a detective, a criminal, an investigation, and a resolution.’ Post- 
modern irony here does not involve subverting either literature or reali- 
ty but rather of situating the very writers who famously challenged 
traditional literary and cultural norms within the most predictable, nor- 
mative, ordered, and conventional of generic modes. 

Moreover, the literary figures in Masquerade, Murder in Montparnasse, 
and Murder in the Latin Quarter neither make cameo appearances as them- 
selves nor are they simply cast in conventional roles within the plot of 
the detective fiction. Rather, they appear in a postmodern bricolage that 
destabilizes identity as well as genre and aesthetic hierarchy. In Masquer- 
ade, for example, Gertrude Stein hosts her usual Saturday salon, but the 
keen eye with which she has amassed the remarkable collection of cub- 
ist paintings on display also ferrets out an important clue to the identity 
of a killer; and her massive bulk does not prevent her from throwing a 
well-aimed umbrella at his armed accomplice at a timely moment. Even 
behind the wheel of Godiva, en route to save the life of one Pinkerton 
agent and accompanied by another, she does not abandon her charac- 
teristic interest in educating her traveling companion about “her place 
in English literature. Basically, there was William Shakespeare, and then 
there was Miss Stein. She explained to [him] why this was so” (308). 

In contrast to Monbrun’s literary mysteries, in which the writing of 
Proust or Colette informs character, plot, or theme, Satterthwait, Hays, 

and Engel are generally more interested in authors than in their texts. 
This no doubt corresponds to a revealing Franco-American cultural dif. 
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ference between a reverence for literature and a cult of celebrity. Inter- 
estingly, in the early twentieth century the rise of the detective novel 
was accompanied by the rise of the modern biography, leading Glenn 
W. Most to surmise that many readers treat detective stories as “install- 
ments in the fragmentary biographies of their heroes” (345). Masquerade, 
Murder in the Latin Quarter, and Murder in Montparnasse clearly invite such 
a reading, although the recurrent “heroes” whose lives are of interest are 
now the literary celebrities of the 1920s rather than the novels’ actual 
detectives. Holquist is surely right to insist that postmodernist writers 
no longer turn to myth for inspiration in the sense that Joyce once did 
in crafting Ulysses, but a kind of myth nonetheless remains a key com- 
ponent of the modernism of mystery. The major figures of what Stein 
called a “Lost Generation” (Hemingway, Feast 29), as well as the Left 
Bank expatriate community in general, had already taken on a mythic 
quality in their own time, and much of that myth was of their own mak- 
ing. 

In this context, A Moveable Feast stands as paradigmatic; its fluid 
boundaries between “fact” and “fiction,” between reality and myth, de- 
marcate the general shape of our knowledge of Paris in the 1920s. So 
much has been written both by and about the members of the Ameri- 
can expatriate community, over such a long period of time and to such 
different ends, that what emerges might best be conceived in visual terms 
as a cubist portrait superimposed on an impressionist landscape; it is a 
decidedly postmodern vision. The recent addition of three mystery nov- 
els to this particular corpus takes on special interest. Not only has the 
analogy between detective and either reader or literary critic, or both, 
become commonplace within narrative theory (see, for example, Brooks, 
as well as Porter and Holquist), an important analogy in texts that focus 
on writers and their works, but also detective fiction foregrounds an act 
of repetition that is an integral part of both postmodern literature and 
contemporary cultural globalism. As Porter notes in The Pursuit of Crime, 
the tendency of mystery writers to “endlessly repeat the vocabulary, tropes, 
and topoi not only of predecessors writing in the genre but also of the 
culture as a whole” confirms the general principle that “writing is in an 
important sense a form of recycling of the previously written” (189). 
This principle indeed underlies much of modern textual theory and crit- 
icism, as Porter aptly observes; appropriately, moreover, it also identifies, 
once again, the modernist practice by which The Odyssey became Ulysses. 
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Readers of Masquerade, Murder in the Latin Quarter,and Murder in Mont- 
parnasse certainly encounter examples of intertextuality or exact literary 
reference, such as those reflected in the epigraphs to this essay, as they 
travel through each of these fictions of Paris. By the conclusion of the 
third, however, readers are likely to suspect that they have been set adrift 
in a distinctively postmodern whirlpool of free-floating bits of literary 
and cultural information recycled from so many texts and contexts that 
any conventional notion of authorship or authenticity is meaningless. 
Hemingway’ own writing, of course, already proposes multiple and in- 
consistent versions of Paris in the early 1920s. On the one hand, the 
fictional characters and events of The Sun Also Rises (1926) are closely 
modeled on the actual experiences of the novelist and his friends in 1925- 
26. On the other hand, the purportedly real people and places of the 
same period described in A Moveable Feast (1964) reflect both willful 
fabrication and failure of memory (see Tavernier-Courbin). Hemingway's 
textual practice appears eminently straightforward, however, in compar- 
ison to the postmodern methods of Howard Engel, who in 1999 trans- 
plants elements of both works to the world of formulaic fiction and 
popular culture, where Hemingway’s adventures in Paris in the fall of 
1925 collide with the even more dramatically displaced story of “Jack 
de Paris,’ a Parisian version of Jack the Ripper.’ 

More pasticcio than pastiche, Murder in Montparnasse nonetheless be- 
gins with parody. The novel itself, whose opening quotation from one 
Jason Waddington’s New Wine closely echoes the tone and content of A 
Moveable Feast, is preceded by an “editor’s note” whose various textual 
references include, but are in no way limited to, Hemingway’s memoir. 
Adopting the conceit of the eighteenth-century epistolary novel, “Will- 
iam Duff Gaspard” claims to reproduce “a portion of the memoirs and 
fictional writings” (n. pag.) bequeathed to him by his grandfather, who 
lived in Paris as a young man in the early 1920s. In “an attempt to turn 
what was simply reportage into a roman à clef,’ the author of the manu- 
script in question refers to some characters by their real names (for ex- 
ample, Stein, Joyce, Picasso), makes up seemingly arbitrary names for 
others (for example, Hemingway = Waddington), and identifies still oth- 
ers by variants of the names they bear in The Sun Also Rises (for exam- 
ple, Lady Biz Leighton = Lady Brett Ashley). What Gaspard calls a 
“maddening device” is, of course, also a highly vertiginous one, designed 
to transgress boundaries of literary genre, period, and property. In brief, 
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the detective novelist Howard Engel creates the editor William Duff Gas- 
pard, who presents the fictionalized memoir/autobiographical novel of 
Mike Ward, who does indeed appear as a friend of Ernest Hemingway's 
in A Moveable Feast (62—64), but who does not help him capture a mass 
murderer nor count Duff Gaspard among his descendants.° 

Even as it performs them, Murder in Montparnasse also questions the 
codes and conventions of the detective novel. Indeed, in keeping with 
postmodern practice, Engel repeatedly foregrounds the process of de- 
construction. In one particularly evident example of mise en abyme, the 
narrator meets “Georges Sim .. . from Liège” (148); unlike the Belgian 
writer of mysteries, Georges Simenon, to whom Engel makes ironic ref- 
erence, Sim earns a living “writing pot-boilers” because he is “too easily 
confused by puzzles” (149) even to attempt the genre practiced by his 
near namesake. His friend Anson Tyler similarly attributes his own fail- 
ure to complete a detective novel to “the form”: “Theyre trash, a truant 
occupation. There’s no room for literary interest. In fact, it’s almost break- 
ing the rules to put in anything but the puzzle” (150). In that event, 
Mike, that is, Engel, who puts “everything but the puzzle” into Murder in 
Montparnasse, commits the only real crime in a novel in which “literary 
interest” so quickly and completely crowds out all else that we are sur- 
prised by recurrent, if occasional, references to a highly secondary, if not 
entirely gratuitous, plot of serial murder and its investigation. 

Subtitled A Literary Mystery of Paris, Engel’s novel is in fact a novel 
about Ernest Hemingway or, more accurately, two novels about Hem- 
ingway, since Wad appears in Murder in Montparnasse both as the Hem- 
ingway who is working on his “Spanish novel” and as the Hemingway 
[Jake Barnes] who is drinking his way through the bars and cafés of “the 
Quarter.” Moreover, Hemingway not only plays a double role, but he 
also has a textual double in Mike Ward. As author of the text we are 
reading, Mike is just as guilty as Wad of “trying to make a book out of 
what went on in Spain this summer” (26). Nor is Mike dependent only 
on what he learns by his persistent questioning; he is also a regular wit- 
ness to what Lady Biz Leighton [Lady Brett Ashley (Lady Duff Twys- 
den)] refers to as “encore[s] of one of our Pamplona evenings” (43). 

More importantly, Mike is the ironic counterpart of Hemingway, a 
young journalist who comes to Paris to satisfy his literary ambitions only 
to learn that he has arrived “five years too late” (100): “I get the feel- 
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ing—and I’ve had it more than once—that I’ve missed the best years in 
the Quarter. Today we have only the left-overs from a brilliant era, won- 
dering where the parade went” (153). Trapped in “a time when one day 
and one hangover blended into the next” (57), Mike epitomizes the wast- 
ed bohemian life of Stein’s “lost generation.” But when he does retreat 
temporarily from the life of “the Quarter” to attempt to write, Mike, 
even more clearly than Anson Tyler, proves beyond a doubt that he is not 
Hemingway.° Far from achieving the latter’s goal of writing “one true 
sentence,” let alone “one true sentence after the other” (141), and still 
further from being able to follow Stein’s advice “to see things in the 
new way” (253), Mike exhibits a truly painful lack of talent. Since the 
willingness to put bad writing on display is relatively rare, even in a playful 
postmodern context, one might be tempted to conclude that Howard 
Engel, and not Mike Ward, is at fault. Yet the examples are so exaggerat- 
ed, clash so clearly with the surrounding text, and are so obviously mocked 
by their own context that I am convinced they are as deliberately craft- 
ed on Engel’s part as they are presumably unconsciously conceived on 
Mike's. 

To take a single example, once Mike’s admiration for no lesser a work 
than Ulysses reminds him of his desire “to become more than a journal- 
ist,’ he buys notebooks at Joseph Gibert and sets out in search of some- 
thing to write about. When a seemingly endless hour spent in a café on 
the boulevard St-Michel fails to bring the expected inspiration, Mike 
tries another of Hemingway’s favorite strategies and goes for a walk. 
Watching children sail boats in the Luxembourg Gardens, Mike is ap- 
parently serious when he considers the possibility that he “could write 
something about them.” Fortunately, if fortuitously, he is saved from a 
fate somewhat beyond mere banality by an encounter with an angry 
white poodle named Basket and a similarly uncivil “thin, tiny woman 
with an olive complexion” and “dark, rather Spanish eyes”: “Maybe I 
could write something about them, too, I thought” (64—66). The desire 
to write about Alice B. Toklas, even in the absence of her companion, is 
hardly an original idea either; indeed, even Mike seems to foresee rival 
texts of the future as he rereads his own: 


It was very depressing, a description of my encounter in the 
Luxembourg with the swarthy lady and her poodle. Had I been 
successful in describing her fussy, correct manner, her studied 
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insolence at my rebuke of her dog? Maybe it required a greater 
subtlety than I could manage. (86y 


In the introduction to Paris in American Literature, Jean Méral makes 
the surprising assertion that Paris as a literary motif is of relatively little 
importance in American writing; and at the end of what is nevertheless 
a comprehensive and detailed discussion of the subject, informed by some 
200 works of fiction, he concludes that the subject, in steady decline 
since 1940, has probably been exhausted: 


Paris has become a neutral territory where writers can no longer 
find very fertile soil. It has become a mere literary cliché. Will 
the capital ever inspire other major works of American litera- 
ture? All signs point to the end of its role as a creative catalyst for 
successive generations of writers. It does not seem to offer a 
challenge any more, eliciting new and fresh responses from au- 
thors and shaping the destinies of their heroes. (244) 


Meéral reached this conclusion at precisely the point in time when the 
metamorphic powers of the “moveable feast” had already begun to in- 
spire a new generation of writers who significantly increased the num- 
ber of twentieth-century American novels set in Paris. Arguably, Méral 
failed to anticipate the postmodern future of global popular culture, there- 
by missing something significant about American literary culture as well. 
Meéral, who is French, based his study on the assumption that the Paris 
of American literature has “no mythical value of its own” and can only 
be read as “the echo of another nation’s myth, apprehended through a 
foreign sensibility” (2). But what he therefore dismissed in its final in- 
carnation as “mere literary cliché” constitutes the very generative mate- 
rial that produced “new and fresh responses” within the context of 
postmodernism, claimed by Frederic Jameson as “the first specifically 
North American global style” (qtd. in Bradbury 471n10). 

In the “neutral territory” of the Paris settings of Satterthwait’s, Hays’s, 
and Engel’s novels, the city is indeed openly clichéd. Masquerade, for ex- 
ample, provides the most detailed and comprehensive visit of the three, 
but in it Paris is nonetheless playfully reduced to its most famous signifi- 
er, whose apparently identical reproductions circulate throughout France 
and the novel. The same “charming (if not terribly accomplished) print 
of the Eiffel Tower,” which enchants the exuberant Jane Turner as she 
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looks up from “[her] French bed, in [her] French hotel room, in [her] 
French town, in [her] French France” on the first night of her very first 
trip to France (4), similarly orients Phil Beaumont, her considerably more 
worldly and better-traveled Pinkerton colleague: “Except for a print above 
the bed, a painting of the Eiffel Tower, it could have been a room in any 
decent hotel in Pittsburgh or Portland or Peoria” (16). By the time Beau- 
mont finally gets to examine the scene of the murder, the reappearance 
of the image in question, now “a familiar-looking framed print of the 
Eiffel Tower” (41), has become thoroughly predictable. Masquerade’s use 
of the Eiffel Tower to signify Paris confirms Porter’s contention that the 
“mythic landscapes” of the detective novel habitually rely on the very 
same cultural references commonly encountered in tourist brochures 
(217-18). Interestingly, Martine Guyot-Bender has recently noted that 
the magazine distributed to travelers by United Airlines accompanies its 
inevitable photographs of the Eiffel Tower with far less expected refer- 
ences to the idealized Paris of the “Lost Generation,” complete with sev- 
eral quotations from Gertrude Stein (142-51). Guyot-Bender’s assumption 
that the magazine highlights this period as the “most illustrious for many 
Americans” (147) corresponds to Méral’s view that “the Parisian theme 
in American literature is most richly orchestrated” in the 1920s (244). 
But if such evidence of readers’ interest in the American expatriate 
community of the 1920s helps explain why the “Lost Generation” fig- 
ures in so many contemporary novels set in France, another aspect of 
American literary history helps us understand why so much of that fic- 
tion should consist of detective novels. With “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,’ first published in 1841, Edgar Allan Poe invented detective fic- 
tion as a literary genre.® This tale and its two sequels, “The Mystery of 
Marie Roget” and “The Purloined Letter,” are all set in Paris and fea- 
ture a Frenchman, C. Auguste Dupin, whose adventures are narrated by 
an unnamed American friend. Dupin’s ability to resolve the most puz- 
zling of crimes by the methodical application of his superior powers of 
reason provides yet another explanation for the consistent positing of 
intellectuals as a primary audience of detective fiction. Poe’s association 
with France subsequently becomes so strong that Jacques Cabau intro- 
duces a critical study of the author by reminding his French audience 
that “Edgar Poe est un écrivain américain” (qtd. in Verdaguer, Séduction 
294n8). But not only wasn’t Poe French, he never even visited France. 
The trope of “mysterious Paris,” with whose invention Méral also 
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credits Poe, is thus entirely imaginary—or, rather, already literary—from 
the time of its inception. Poe travels to Paris, as do most other American 
readers of popular fiction in the nineteenth century, by turning the pag- 
es of novels by Victor Hugo, Honoré de Balzac, and, after 1842, Eugéne 
Sue (see Méral 4—6). The analogy with the detective fiction of Engels, 
Hays, and Satterthwait, whose readers reach the same geographical des- 
tination through the literature of modernism, is clear. Similarly, Poe’s short 
stories can be said to include among their many other innovations early 
examples of such strategies of postmodern mystery as multilayered in- 
tertextuality, cross-cultural germination, and the conflation of “original” 
works and their subsequent “translations,” both textual and geographi- 
cal. One of the most recent manifestations of the importance of Poe’s 
stories to both the history of the detective novel and the establishment 
of Paris as its privileged location took place in a suitably literary setting. 
During the late fall and winter of 2000—01, the Bibliothèque des Lit- 
tératures Policiéres (BILIPO), a library in the Latin Quarter that houses 
a special collection of novels and reference works devoted to detective 
literature and criminology, organized an exhibition on “Les Crimes de 
Paris, lieux et non-lieux du crime à Paris au XIX“ siècle,” along whose 
“parcours littéraire” manuscripts and illustrations of Poe’s short stories 
figured prominently (Kalifa 3). In a pertinent example of literary repeti- 
tion, Dupin and his friend first meet in “Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
in an “obscure library” (658) and pass much of their time subsequently 
in the “little back library or book closet” in which Dupin essentially lives 
(“The Purloined Letter” 917). 

If Poe’s choice of Paris results in part from the city’s reputation as a 
site of crime, and his particular vision of Paris reflects his reading habits, 
the connotations of the city also no doubt play a role in the creation of 
the character of Dupin. The capital of the nation forever associated with 
universal reason after the French Enlightenment would seem to be the 
logical place for Poe’s supremely adept promoter and practitioner of ra- 
tiocination. In the first half of the nineteenth century, moreover, the im- 
portance of romanticism in France also explains the singular appeal that 
Poe’s poetry and macabre tales held for Charles Baudelaire, among oth- 
ers. Even in his detective fiction, Poe creates a hero who is as much a 
proponent of poetry as he is of abstract logic (see, for example, “The 
Purloined Letter” 927). This early appearance in detective fiction of the 
amateur detective as at once artist, aesthete, and problem solver, whose 
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methods are both confined by reason and inspired by imagination, brings 
us back, of course, to the increasingly less curious conjunction of mod- 
ernism and mystery. 

Poe is credited, in particular, with establishing the hard-boiled ver- 
sion of the detective novel, the American counterpart to the British who- 
dunit (Porter 128). Despite the predictable presence of some elements 
of the latter in Masquerade, Murder in Montparnasse, and Murder in the Lat- 
in Quarter, the importance of professional detectives and sensational crimes 
places all three novels prominently within Poe’s lineage. Moreover, among 
a wider range of literary descendants of Poe and the American hard- 
boiled narrative, the work of Hemingway is among the most frequently 
cited (see, for example, Pyrhönen 59-60, Tani xiv). The influence of Poe’s 
detective fiction is most directly evident in Masquerade, even though the 
single explicit reference within Satterthwait’s novel adverts only to the 
writer’s horror tales (121) and despite the fact that Poe inevitably enters 
postmodern mystery in impure form, his texts overlaid and revised by 
those of his many successors. The crime under investigation in Masquer- 
ade is a variation on the locked-room mystery, whose earliest ancestor is 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and the American Phil Beaumont 
teams up with the French Henri Ledoq to solve a murder that makes 
evident the parallelism between detective and criminal essential to the 
resolution of the crime in “The Purloined Letter.” Still, although Ledoq 
is both amateur detective and aesthete, independently wealthy, and closely 
connected to some of the most prominent artistic and political figures 
of Paris, his portrait ultimately owes less to Poe’s Dupin than to Agatha 
Christie’s Hercule Poirot.’ (Anything else would be surprising in a nov- 
el that features, as noted earlier, a barely disguised Christie among its 
cast of characters.) In contrast, Beaumont, who narrates Masquerade in 
the first person, nonetheless bears no further resemblance either to Dupin’s 
American companion or to such British descendants as Christie’s Hast- 
ings (The Mysterious Affair at Styles) or Conan Doyle’s Dr. Watson. In- 
deed, although Ledog, disguised as Sherlock Holmes, suggests that Phil 
might like to accompany him to the masquerade ball in the guise of 
Watson (263), traditional roles are, if anything, reversed, as Ledogq alter- 
nately puzzles and marvels over Beaumont’s mind, manners, language, 

and behavior.'” 

The interplay between Ledoq and Beaumont sets Masquerade apart 

from Murder in Montparnasse and Murder in the Latin Quarter, whose al- 
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most exclusive focus on the American expatriate community in Paris 
reflects the similar insularity evident in the texts written both by and 
about modernist writers in the early twentieth century: “one of the most 
common misconceptions about American literature is to imagine that 
Paris is a major theme for the writers of the Lost Generation” (Méral 
137). In Satterthwait’s novel, by contrast, cross-cultural comparison be- 
comes a source both of insight and of comedy as Ledoq continually re- 
vises his assessment of Beaumont’s claim to French ancestry. Porter argues 
that just such an embodiment of cultural stereotypes constitutes part of 
the ongoing appeal of detective fiction: 


The evidence suggests that the international audience which 
continues to read detective fiction still enjoys its Englishmen 
upper class and urbane, its Americans lean and tough, and its 
Frenchmen skeptical, tolerant, and worldly-wise. Such cultural 
stereotypes seem to confirm that the world may be known once 
and for all; in the face of apparent change, Englishness, Ameri- 
canness, and Frenchness go on forever. The attraction of popular 
literature resides not least in the authority with which it offers 
the certainties of myth for the confusions of history. (217) 


In the case of Masquerade, on the one hand, Henri is dismayed by 
Phil’s notable lack of appreciation for the essential components of French- 
ness: cuisine (Phil refuses to eat “organ meats” [48] and insists on steak 
“cooked all by itself. No cream sauce. No wine sauce” [185]; Henri, on 
a car chase, rehearses his recipe for soupe à l’oignon [148-50] and shares 
recipes for coq au vin with a police inspector at the scene of a double 
murder [169—70]); couture (Phil arrives in Paris with a single small suit- 
case; Henri needs three large ones to go into hiding for two days); and 
culture (Phil suspects Henri’s good friend Gertrude Stein of excessive 
drinking when she informs him that “Rose is a rose is a rose” [218]). 
On the other hand, Henri is delighted to have his belief in Americans as 
“invariably straightforward and open” countered by Phil’s penchant for 
irony and duplicity (see, for example, 8, 24) and relieved to see Phil rap- 
idly abandon “that famous American sense of fair play” when their lives 
are at risk (133). 

In terms of location as well, Masquerade has far greater geographical 
reach than its two companion mysteries, whose characters never leave 
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the Left Bank unless they have the misfortune to be kidnapped. Satter- 
thwait’s two Pinkerton agents take us on a charming whirlwind tour of 
Paris, which includes visits to all three of the literary versions of the city 
identified by Méral. In Poe’s “mysterious Paris,’ Phil and Henri are chased 
by car through the narrow streets around Les Halles and escape on foot 
through the sewers; someone shoots at Jane in the catacombs, for Méral 
“the most striking architectural feature of the mysterious city” and one 
“admirably suited to the twists and turns of the detective novel” (10- 
11). In “Bohemian Paris,” Jane is propositioned in the afternoon by the 
very seductive Virginia Randall [Nathalie Barney] in the marble temple 
of her garden on rue Jacob and in the evening by a very boorish Ernest 
Hemingway in Gertrude Stein’s kitchen on rue de Fleurus. Despite Phil’s 
lament—“It would be a good city to investigate, I decided, if I weren't 
already investigating a murder” (162)—there are even excursions into 
“Tourist Paris.” Jane shops in Coco Chanel’s boutique and Phil races 
through “Bon Marché” in an attempt to shake pursuers as Henri deliv- 
ers the history of the department store, complete with appropriate liter- 
ary references to Zola’s Au bonheur des dames. 

Rob Kroes observes about critiques of contemporary popular cul- 
ture: 


What is often held against the emerging international mass, or 
pop, culture is precisely its international, if not cosmopolitan, 
character. Clearly this is a case of double standards. At the level 
of high culture, most clearly in its modernist phase, there has 
always been this dream of transcending the local, the provincial, 
and the national, or in social terms, to transgress the narrow 
bounds of the bourgeois world and to enter a realm that is noth- 
ing if not international: the transcendence lay in being truly 
“European” or “cosmopolitan.” (126) 


The conjunction of modernism and mystery in recent American detec- 
tive novels pursues this dream. By revisiting the 1920s through the frame- 
work of the 1990s, by both remembering and reinventing the myth of 
Paris as “a moveable feast,’ by recreating the expatriate literary commu- 
nity of the turn of one century for the globally literate readers of the 
beginning of another, Satterthwait, Hays, and Engel, among many other 
contemporary American cosmopolitan novelists, confirm the many in- 
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tersections of modernism with postmodernity and of France with the 
United States—including, most importantly, a shared commitment to the 
international and to the experimental: 


Miss Stein, it seemed, had been right all along: the two countries 
that instinctively shared in common a love of the modern and a 
gift for creating it were America and France. (Bradbury 305)" 


Notes 


1. A Moveable Feast documents Hemingway's Paris experience during the years 
1922-26. Written in Cuba and Idaho between 1957 and 1960, it was published 
posthumously in 1964. 


2. Sam McCarver’s The Case of the Uninvited Guest (2002) suggests that the 
trend will continue into the twenty-first century. Set in the final weeks of 
1918, McCarver’s novel features Hemingway as a wounded war hero and a 
novice journalist whose decision to vacation in Paris on his way home to 
America allows him to help solve a murder. 


3. Satterthwait, Engel, and Hays have an interesting predecessor in Elliot Paul, 
who wrote a series of detective novels in the late 1930s set in Montparnasse. 
Although Jean Méral describes his work in terms that certainly apply to that of 
his successors—‘‘Paul makes capital out of the Lost Generation ...and freely 
mixes popular detective archetypes with asides to the initiated” (210)—the 
writers of the period appear only as background to Paul’s hero, Homer Evans, 
himself an American expatriate artist as well as an amateur detective. 


4.Yet, as is frequently the case in these novels, something that seems innovative 
at first sight turns out to have a possible origin in a place at once predictable 
and unexpected. In A Moveable Feast, Stein lends Hemingway what he calls 
“that marvelous story of Jack the Ripper”; and he cites the mysteries of Sime- 
non as his favorite “after-work books” (27). In what could be an allusion to 
Poe’s Dupin as well as a foreshadowing of Murder in Montparnasse, Hemingway 
also reports on the special pleasures of café reading in Paris: “There are always 
some splendid crimes in the newspapers that you follow from day to day, when 
you live in France. These crimes read like continued stories” (167). 


5. Satterthwait’s Masquerade is an epistolary novel in which the letters sent by 
Jane Turner to a friend in England alternate with Phil Beaumont’ first-person 
account. Satterthwait uses the device to similarly self-referential ends, although 
in this case his diegetic persona, unlike Engel’s, reveals herself to be highly 
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conscious of the proper construction of a mystery story. Jane’s letters are con- 
structed throughout to create suspense; even at the end of the novel she refuses 
to reveal the identity of the murderer to her correspondent: “I know that you 
are the sort of person who, whenever she picks up a crime novel, immediately 
opens it at the last page, to determine the identity of the killer” (322). 


6. Tyler’s envy, which leads to the theft of the manuscripts that Waddington 
believes to have been lost, appears to be based on a confusion between Hem- 


ingway the writer and Jake Barnes the bohemian: 


[H]e was so jealous of your apparent ease with words that he had to try 
to destroy your work. ... He doesn’t know the blood it’s cost you; he 
only sees the sentences one after another put down with precision and 
simplicity. . . . To him, with your talent for friendship, your sloppy man- 
ner around the Quarter—maybe he thought you were unworthy of 


your genius. (288-89) 


7. A Moveable Feast and The Sun Also Rises also provide an intertextual context 
for Satterthwait and Hays. The suicidal murder victim in Masquerade is once 
again a figure out of Hemingway’s fiction. According to some, Dickie, an am- 
bulance driver in World War I, never recovered from the war and was busily 
drinking his way to oblivion, notably with the Fitzgeralds (38-39), at the time 
of his death. Others, however, attribute his despair to the fact that he, like En- 
gel’s Tyler, lacked the one thing that mattered most in Paris in the 1920s: “[H]e 
had everything he wanted. Except talent. ... He wanted desperately to be an 
artist. He tried poetry, he tried painting. He failed at both” (203-04). 

Although Murder in the Latin Quarter is more successful as a murder mys- 
tery than Murder in Montparnasse, Hays’s novel also tells the parallel story of 
what happened to Hemingway’s friend Jack Barnett in the war and of how 
Hemingway came to turn this story into that of Jake Barnes in The Sun Also 
Rises. As one illustration of a common practice, note also the following passag- 
es, taken respectively from A Moveable Feast and Murder in the Latin Quarter: 


I sat in a corner with the afternoon light coming in over my shoulder 
and wrote in the notebook. . . .The story was about coming back from 
the war but there was no mention of the war in it. (76) 


Hem pulled out a pad and pencil and started scribbling. . . . It’s about 
the war, but, I don’t want to mention the war init. (141) 


8.A certain number of critics and theorists, of course, prefer what Porter calls 
“the long view” of the subject and trace the origins of detective fiction back to 


Greek tragedy (11). 
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9.The only overt reference to Poe’s detective stories in these three novels oc- 
curs in Murder in the Latin Quarter, in the following brief exchange between 
Jack Barnett and Hemingway (12): 


—You need Auguste Dupin. 
—Leave Poe out of this. 


In Hays’s novel, Police Inspector Duvall, with whom Jack has already worked 
on a previous case, is another variation on Dupin by way of Hercule Poirot. 


10. Beaumont himself clearly prefers the role of Poirot to that of Hastings. 
After flipping through a copy of Sybil Norton’s The Mysterious Affair at Pyles 
about “the famous French private detective Pierre Reynard” and “his buddy, 
Kippers, the narrator, [who] follows him around and admires his technique” 
(104), Phil on occasion pointedly compares his own behavior to that of Rey- 
nard (for example, 130). Christie’s Poirot is, of course, Belgian. 


11. In this sense as well, Masquerade, Murder in the Latin Quarter, and Murder in 
Montparnasse are representative of the larger body of contemporary American 
novels set in Paris, which include mainstream as well as mystery novels. For 
example, the characters in Smith’s The Knowledge of Water, who include Milly 
Xico [Colette] as the heroine’s closest friend, attend Stein’s salon in 1910. 
Margaret Vandenburg’s An American in Paris is no doubt subtitled “a novel” to 
distinguish her book from Janet Flanner’s. Like Flanner, who is a character in 
Vandenburg’s novel, the heroine of this American in Paris is a journalist who 
covers the avant-garde scene from Paris; this time Stein appears as criminal 
rather than detective, the co-conspirator with Picasso and Juan Gris in an art 
forgery. Matthew Stadler’s Allan Stein is set in the present, but the story of 
Stein’s nephew and a portrait painted of him by Picasso play a key role in the 
narrative. In Charlotte Carter’s Cog au vin and Shay Youngblood’s Black Girl in 
Paris, historical fascination with the black American expatriate community of 
musicians and writers of the 1940s prompts their contemporary heroines to 
travel to Paris. 
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An American Writer Born in Paris: 
Blaise Cendrars Reads Henry Miller 


Reading Blaise Cendrars 


Jay Bochner 


Sous students of Henry Miller well know his enthusiasm for the 
Parisian avant-garde poet-turned-novelist Blaise Cendrars. However, we 
have so far missed the full implications, for both authors, of what may 
look like a mere passing reference to Cendrars’s novel Moravagine in 
Millers Tropic of Cancer, written before the two writers met. Likely a rec- 
ommendation to read Moravagine came from the eccentric and ubiqui- 
tous bohemian Conrad Moricand, friend of Anais Nin in the early thirties 
and later a maddening squatter at Miller’s in California (see Miller’s A 
Devil in Paradise). Cendrars knew Moricand well, published his astrolog- 
ical essay Les Interprètes in 1919 at La Sirène editions, and used his name 
as the artist of a sketch of Moravagine appearing in chapter “y” of the 
novel. 

The recently published correspondence of Cendrars and Miller per- 
mits a closer look at their relations, even while it obscures to a large 
degree what is most important for the discussion that follows. It begins 
with a crucial letter from Miller to Cendrars written in Paris two months 
after the September 1, 1934, publication of Tropic of Cancer; almost all the 
subsequent letters from Miller are written from America, where he re- 
turned in 1939. Obviously we owe the correspondence to the physical 
distance between the men; but even when Miller was in Paris there seems 
to have been little contact, this over a 27-year friendship. There is but 
one meeting of note, prompted by that first letter from the American 
and immediately described by him in a letter to Anais Nin. The last of 
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Miller’s correspondence, written in Paris, reveals a man hesitant to ap- 
proach the dying Cendrars, concerned with imposing his presence, yet 
perhaps hoping for an invitation. For there is an imbalance in these ex- 
changes. Miller writes voluminously and often; Cendrars, known as an 
overwhelming conversationalist, writes infrequently and tersely. Miller 
runs on, elaborates, makes everything more than explicit; Cendrars’s few 
words are blunt and to the point, with depths behind their restraint, or 
their impatience. On Miller's side we sense a form of debt, one that he 
does not seem to be able to discharge but only acknowledge, over these 
many years; he is always searching to please, for example to obtain an 
American publisher for his French friend. For his part, Cendrars seems 
secure in his sense of himself, but also somewhat aggravated at being the 
object of such unflagging adulation. Ironically, though, the first concrete 
sign of appreciation comes from Cendrars, in the form of a review of 
Tropic of Cancer that is the very first recognition of the novel in print. 
Miller’s 25-year epistolary effusion can thus appear as the extended sign 
of his profound thanks. Thanks for what? we may well ask. Of what rel- 
evance is the figure of Moravagine for the infamous Tropic of Cancer? 

To a certain degree Miller may be mistaking Moravagine for Cen- 
drars—a mistake that Cendrars himself had to work at avoiding, as the 
addition of a Pro Domo to a later edition of Moravagine attests. This con- 
fusion of author and character lies behind the uses of Moravagine by Miller, 
and behind the lesson of Tropic of Cancer for Cendrars. These palimpsests 
are what I should like to examine, the fused layers the two authors trad- 
ed. Miller takes a personal message from Moravagine, and he responds in 
Tropic of Cancer with a personal message of his own, as if the novels were 
the actual beginnings of the authors’ correspondence. While Cendrars 
definitely gets his message in Tropic and answers it with a very personal 
review, I will suggest he did not fully digest its import for some 10 years. 

In his long 1952 essay about Cendrars for The Books in My Life, Miller 
writes that Moravagine was among the first books he read in French. Morav- 
agine was certainly not an easy choice, and Miller freely admits that his 
French was then poor. He read slowly, dictionary at hand, sitting at the 
Café de la Liberté at the corner of rue de la Gaité and the boulevard 

Edgar Quinet, in the impoverished neighborhood behind the Gare Mont- 
parnasse. Writing 18 years later, he quotes Moravagine from memory (he 
claims, though he has a copy in front of him): 
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“I tell you of things that brought some relief at the start. 
There was also the water, gurgling at intervals, in the water- 
closet pipes. ...A boundless despair possessed me.” 

(Does this convey anything to you, my dear Cendrars?) 
(Books 59) 


The ellipsis actually represents 25 lines of text, entirely devoted to the 
water in the toilet pipes, a Beckett-like story of counting and reckoning 
that, when it fails to measure out, leads to “boundless despair.’ Miller 
appears to be publicly proposing to Cendrars that he knows the whole 
passage by heart. He has, of course, chosen well for himself: life defined 
in the toilet flow. And he has chosen the character of Moravagine to 
speak for him. Moravagine is recounting his imprisoned youth to Hen- 
ry Valentine Miller, who is ensconced in “that dingy hole” (Books 58) 
named, significantly, the Café de la Liberté. Miller, at least as he remem- 
bers it in 1952, is not so much reading another's text as grafting his own 
persona of the thirties onto this fictional character. About this time Cen- 
drars, in his Pro Domo to the 1956 reissue of Moravagine, writes that 
Moravagine had taken his place as author, “had set himself up deep in- 
side me, in his armchair. . . . In the end, I could no longer tell which of 
us was plagiarizing the other” (Pro Domo 435).' What a powerful, para- 
sitical figure this fictional man is, taking over the identity of his author, 
then that of another—but with this difference between Miller and Cen- 
drars, that the American identifies the character with the object of his 
autobiographical writing, whereas for Cendrars Moravagine displaces him- 
self as the writing author. 

Miller’s 1952 essay is the product of retrospection, of a proposal that 
he write a sort of biography through books he read, now that he is fa- 
mous. The passage cited above is full of nostalgia for the “heroic” days of 
his beggarly existence in Paris. In 1952 he is famous by virtue of being 
infamous, and he lives a different sort of bohemia, contented if poor, in 
his shack above the California coast. The first letter of the correspon- 
dence dates, of course, from much closer to the actual history of Tropic of 
Cancer. It is dated November 26, 1934, and Miller intends it to accom- 
pany a copy of his newborn book. It is a thank you, “a slight recom- 
pense for the great pleasure I have had in reading your books.” He recalls 
Moravagine in particular: “You will find a slight reference to it somewhere 
in my book” (Cendrars and Miller, Correspondance 358). No doubt Mill- 
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er has been led to hope for some public sign of recognition. Indeed, 
Marcel Duchamp seems to have suggested that he himself, or another, 
might write a review for the Dada journal Orbes (Cendrars, Correspon- 
dance 70-71). In any case, Moravagine is certainly in Miller’s text, and his 
vagueness, or humility, as conveyed in the phrasing of “a slight reference 
to it somewhere,” is an amusing or disingenuous way of referring to it 
in light of his apparent ability to quote the novel by memory 18 years 
later. As for myself, I do not hesitate to credit this slight allusion with a 
good deal of importance. The immediate context and, more generally, 
its position in the narrative of Tropic are both revealing, even if Miller 
pretends not to be able to quite situate it in his great effluvia. 


Moravagine in Miller’s Tropic of Cancer 


I love the great rivers like the Amazon and the Orinoco, where 
crazy men like Moravagine float on through dream and legend 
in an open boat and drown in the blind mouths of the river. 
(Tropic 232) 


This Moravagine navigating through Tropic of Cancer appears at the very 
end of a chapter that is the book’s longest, most impassioned, and most 
unruly monologue, the sort of diatribe Miller would become famous 
for in subsequent work. It is also distinguishable from the other chapters 
by its profuse listing of literary idols. In a book with the pretense of 
being “a gob of spit in the face of Art” (2), with the intention of going 
off what Miller calls “the gold standard” of literature, ideas, morality, and 
even love (219), it is a contrary-minded harangue alluding successively 
to Whitman, Goethe, Strindberg, Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky, Rabelais, Em- 
erson, Milton, and last but in his odd way not least, Moravagine. What a 
curious ending to this parade of luminaries, a fictional character all the 
more securely obscure to Miller’s readers since neither the novel nor the 
author are named. In fact, Moravagine makes his appearance as if he were 
a real person, a historical explorer of South America here to guarantee 
that this is not a novel. Moravagine in these pages plays the role of the 
antiliterary writer, the man who washes away the august authors who 
precede him in the diatribe; he is Miller’s own antiliterary persona, or 
his double. Without naming Cendrars, Miller invokes his fictional hero 
of drift and destruction as his own cloaked figure beyond the pale of 


mere literature. 
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It is a useful misunderstanding on Miller’s part. He takes Morav- 
agine for Cendrars and becomes an acolyte of that projection. When he 
finally meets Cendrars in the flesh he is cowed, “battered,” tends to fade 
and run, like Moravagine’s amanuensis, Raymond-la-Science. This meet- 
ing of real live authors takes place a few weeks after Miller writes the 
letter accompanying his novel. Cendrars arrives at Miller’s door, at 18 
Villa Seurat, about three in the afternoon, and does not let him go until 
some 12 hours later: “what a day! What a night,” exclaims Miller. “It was 
epic.” And yet he feels he was a failure in the event, and “had to run 
away. Together they roam Paris, from café to café, neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood, restaurants, bars, bistros, the nightlife and underbelly of Mont- 
martre. In the Restaurant des Fleurs, “lobsters, oysters, pigeons, desserts I 
never saw in my life, wines extraordinary, fines, Chartreuse, coffee etc. 
etc. I was embarrassed as all hell” (Miller, Letters 142-43). Cendrars pro- 
claims the greatness of Tropic of Cancer to the whole restaurant. Miller, 
unable to speak, calls himself in this letter to Anais Nin “a perfect ass”: 


Finally we go out, four of us now, and we must have some more 
alcohol in the bars along the Boulevard in Montmartre. Whores 
hanging on to us, and Cendrars hugging them like a sailor, and 
urging me to take one, take two, take as many as you want. After 
two or three of these bars and more whores hanging on our 
necks I ducked—very unceremoniously too. (Miller, Letters 143) 


Is not Tropic of Cancer just this story of high-spirited tramping through 
the seedy city, a city that Cendrars, in his review to be published only 
two weeks later, will aver is better rendered by Miller than by any other 
foreign writer? When the real city is proftered to him by Cendrars, Miller 
is submerged, overwhelmed. Topic of Cancer, then, renders not a city seen 
and absorbed but the desire to absorb and master; Miller’s Paris desires 
to be Cendrarsian. His letter about Cendrars’s bon vivant tour implies 
his persona is a fantasy, even if Cendrars does not seem to think so, or at 
least does not seem to think the book is a fake. On that night in the 
Paris streets Miller flees Cendrars’s celebration of him, cowed by the world 
dream of his own novel. He prefers the comfort of his desiring, his per- 
sona’s dream of drifting like Moravagine on the Orinoco. 

In Tropic of Cancer Miller seeks a gesture to defend his own life, or 
subtract that life from the cancerous forces of social and cultural oppres- 
sion. His is a single individual’s anarchism, born of despair as with Moray- 
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agine, but he is more passive (and realistic) in his relation to the world 
about him. The Miller persona looks for a modicum of joy in living by 
skirting along the edges of bourgeois values rather than assaulting them 
head on, and thus he differs from his aggressive model in Cendrars’s vi- 
olent, anarchist novel. Odd mirroring, full of distortions: the American 
author identifies himself explicitly with his character, Henry Miller, de- 
clares him to be nonfictional in a nonnovel, yet adopts the fictional 
Moravagine as his model. Then Miller meets Cendrars in a Paris of Ra- 
belaisian offerings, a scene that cried out to figure in Tiopic itself. That is 
to say, the famished narrative desperately misses and pursues this scene 
throughout its meanderings. Of course, to play that scene would have 
been to purge the narrative of its generating desire. Miller the writer 
must flee the rewards Cendrars offers him to protect his desiring perso- 
na from too good a thing, the end of desiring. It is part and parcel of the 
essential paradox of Tiopic of Cancer that this book, which is so famous as 
a pornographic site, infamous for its sensualities brandished in the face 
of a well-behaved public, in fact confronts us primarily with the lan- 
guage of pornography, not the porn itself. This “graphy” registers plea- 
sures and delights that the character of Miller hardly ever enjoys. He 
observes, covets, and fails comically in most all of his enterprising seduc- 
tions. And the need that dominates all others in the novel is the need to 
eat: “Life? said Emerson, ‘consists in what a man is thinking all day. If 
that be so, then my life is nothing but a big intestine” (63). Food is al- 
ways dearly lacking, and fine food all the more emphatically, considering 
what city he is in. All the more extraordinary for Miller when Cendrars 
treats him to coveted rewards, a grand meal in a grandly boisterous, even 
legendary, place, to be capped off by the sex that the reader imagines 
fills the novel. Miller’s writing pursues food and sex the way his persona 
pursues Moravagine on his rivers of dream and legend. 

The positioning of Moravagine’s intrusion into Tiopic of Cancer is fully 
as interesting as the Miller persona’s identification with the character. 
Moravagine’s appearance brings to a close an important excursus in a 
book otherwise reasonably well focused on its day-to-day events. It caps 
some 200 pages of racy narrative and, in a long discursive pause, pre- 
pares for the two remaining sections of the book: first a descent into a 
wintery hell, that is to say Miller’s short-lived job in a lycée in Dijon, 
away from his Paris protagonists; and then the deliverance of Fillmore, 
the final event of the book that permits Miller to attain some sort of 
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personal freedom or peace of mind. In this “Moravagine” chapter it is 
difficult to separate lecturing author from acting character as it engages 
the cancer that is devouring the novel’s events; the novel enters a sort of 
degree zero state of mind that will permit a liberating final hustle. And 
to start this self-destructive and self-regenerating excursus, Fillmore los- 
es his Russian princess lover, Mascha, a major character from Moravagine 
where she lends her name to the longest chapter, “k.” We begin to bet- 
ter understand the “somewhere” invoked in Miller’s first letter when he 
remained vague as to just where in his novel one might find Cendrars; 
he isn’t in a single, particular place, but rather permeates the book. 
Mascha’s departure leaves Fillmore stranded, and Miller attaches him- 
self to him. We are reminded that the whole story of Tropic of Cancer is 
one of the essentially passive Miller attaching himself to whoever will 
have him. Fillmore will be the last of these people, and with him the 
novel enters its final stage, one interrupted by this excursus and the fol- 
lowing descent into Dijon hell. Fillmore becomes the prompt for a sum- 
mary of the great cancer engulfing civilization. With Mascha gone, they 
will talk long into the nights, the main subject being America. As they 
discuss the relative merits of New York and Paris, they come to Whit- 
man, the only author of any value, they feel, produced by America. He 
was the great poet of the body together with the soul, but now the fu- 
ture holds only machinery, robots—and too bad for us. This exchange 
between Miller and Fillmore launches the diatribe against a cancerous 
society, a desiccated place deprived of eroticism. It is a virulent pam- 
phlet that interrupts the novel proper, which, having ignored up to this 
point its position in culture, will now articulate its place there; to this 
end, and with the help of an august literary roster enlisted against itself, 
literature is explicitly condemned as an enterprise of sexual sublimation. 
The “somewhere” of Moravagine in this chapter of Miller’s is even 
more extensive than Miller himself may realize. The sequence Mascha/ 
America/Whitman/social cancer actually parallels three whole chapters 
of Moravagine, “k? “1;’ and “m”: the death of Mascha, which releases 
Moravagine back to Raymond, their flight to America, and a long ex- 
cursus—here too!—on the origins and near future of civilizations, with 
references to ancient rivers like the Orinoco and the modern pragma- 
tism of Americans. But while the materials and the sequence of their 
appearance are the same, to end his version Miller substitutes his cancer 
view for Cendrars’s highly optimistic one. For Cendrars’s optimism in 
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chapter “m,” organized around what he calls the “principle of utility” 
(345), is remarkably inconsistent with the general tone of destructive- 
ness that pervades his own novel of anarchy, that same overall tone that 
prompted Miller to take Moravagine as his model. Miller turns the ar- 
gument around, reading Cendrars’s “principle of utility” as a loss, much 
as Moravagine himself might (indeed, the speaker of this chapter “m” 
seems not to be the narrator, Raymond, but the author himself). For 
Miller, Whitman is alone, an exception and a rebel, whereas for Cen- 
drars the optimism and pragmatism of America demonstrate that Whit- 
man is more likely representative. For Miller, the triumph of machinery 
will signify the emasculation of men; Cendrars, for his part, welcomes 
the machine grafted onto the human, which he considers to be the pro- 
longation of the popular mind:“The machines are here, along with their 
fine optimism” (156). 

While Whitman would more likely have agreed with Cendrars, Miller 
is making a better American use of him for reflecting the beginnings of 
a counterculture in 1934. As Miller’s diatribe rushes to its end, he dis- 
covers the great metaphysical zero of the present time, intuiting its pres- 
ence between the legs of a prostitute (one might say between the legs of 
his great authors as well). There he will find comfort, and some joy, in 
what he calls the “inhuman,” the anarchic nature beyond all morality 
and civilization “defined by platitudes and -isms” (231) that he abhors. 
So, then, he is in search of waters, currents, the rivers of our origins that 
occupy so much of Cendrars’s chapter “m,” and it is here that Morav- 
agine makes his concrete appearance in Tiopic, on the Orinoco. Actually, 
Miller is referring to a later chapter in Moravagine, the end of “n” where 
Raymond and Moravagine flee up the Orinoco to emerge in the Ama- 
zon, “the most ancient river on the globe, through this valley which is 
like the matrix of the world” (201). Miller has epitomized his use of 
Cendrars into this one chapter’s compendium on flow: 


“I love everything that flows,” [ ...] I love the words of hysterics 
and the sentences that flow on like disentery and mirror all the 
sick images of the soul; I love the great rivers like the Amazon.... 
(232) 


One might summarize as follows the two versions of Moravagine’s 
escapades: Cendrars works upstream, tracing history and even prehistory 
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along the river, then follows the current back down to the present where 
he finds American pragmatism: “A disc is no longer a circle: it becomes 
a wheel” (156). And, as we approach the end of this “utility” chapter 
“m? what was flow, ebb tide, then flood tide, becomes more precisely 


defined, with modern machinery, as the back and forth of principled 
and vivifying rhythm: 


The sexual fury of the factories. The wheel that goes around. 
The wing that glides. The voice that travels on a wire. The ear in 
a paper cone. Orientation. Rhythm. Life. (158) 


As for Miller, he excavates the antihuman mechanization of America, 
digging until he is left with only his big zero. Through that void, and 
stripped of illusions, he manages to emerge into the great current, to 
love “everything that flows”: “The great incestuous wish is to flow on, 
one with time, to merge the great image of the beyond with the here 
and now” (233). Here we are almost at the end of Miller’s excursus, which 
requires a final counterstatement in case any reader mistake union with 
the flow as some sort of American happy ending: “A fatuous, suicidal 
wish that is constipated by words and paralyzed by thought” (233). This 
final rebuke to thought in a world overrun by the cancer is also a reflec- 
tion of the words of Cendrars’s Moravagine, who constantly upbraids 
Raymond for any vestiges of positivistic thought: “Haven't you gotten it 
through your head that human thinking is a thing of the past and that 
philosophy is worse than Bertillon’s guide to harassed cops?” (215). So, 
while Cendrars’s “American” chapter rejoices in becoming American— 
and here we do not quite know what combination of Cendrars, Ray- 
mond, and Moravagine is doing the rejoicing—Miller prefers to follow 
an anti-American Moravagine, the “other” Cendrars. The essential dif- 
ference, which generates a very different kind of writing, lies in how 
each author deals with his metaphor of the circle. For Miller it launches 
him into a flow; for Cendrars it was always a rhythm. Miller has read 
Moravagine’s anarchist activity as a passivity. His slippage is from action 
into flux. The character of Miller is content to immerse himself into a 
passive flowing, to be buffeted and washed by dirty waters or clean. Cen- 
drars’s Moravagine refuses to ever lose consciousness; in thinking he de- 
sires to be like him, Miller’s Miller more resembles Raymond, Cendrars’s 
narrator, whose desiring drifts off into dream. 
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Cendrars reads Tropic of Cancer 


In a sense, Tropic of Cancer is Miller’s first letter to Cendrars, a dispersed 
sum of “somewheres” that Cendrars could hardly have missed as he read 
the novel delivered to his door. He responded quickly, with the very 
first published review of Tropic of Cancer, in Orbes. The review is signed 
January 1, 1935, only five weeks after he received his copy and two weeks 
after the mythic night on the town. However, aside from this review, we 
have no explicit sign of Miller in the whole corpus of Cendrars’s work, 
and it takes some teasing out to discern him there. But first a note of 
context that is of some importance and rather surprising. Cendrars, with 
his frequently demonstrated elephant’s memory, will forget that he ever 
wrote the review. In a letter to Jacques-Henry Lévesque dated April 23, 
1948, he writes: “On page 100 of your book, in the note, you speak of 
the first article on Henry Miller published in Orbes. I don’t remember it 
at all! ...I would be curious to read it” (J’écris 495). And yet, it is a 
beautiful and concise text with a memorable title: “Un Écrivain americ- 
ain nous est né” (“An American writer is born to us”). Miller is an- 
nounced as a child writer whose book is horrendous and cruel, though 
the author-in-the-book is born as a Christ. The idea returns at the end 
of the review, when Cendrars speaks of his own birth as a writer in the 
company of his own Christ, lost in the New York of his first long poem, 
Les Pâques à New York. Here he makes a distinction in the use of his 
symbol, for while the Christ-Miller has just been born into the world in 
Paris, the Christ-Cendrars had undergone a second birth in New York. 
The exile of the writers is especially emphasized, with Miller born in 
what is clearly identified as Cendrars’s Paris, and Cendrars called back to 
life in Miller’s own New York. 

What, in Cendrars’s review, constitutes the essence of Miller’s vision 
is his realism. He does not approach Paris as a “hallucinating mystic” like 
Rictus, or a “‘slavic aesthete” like Rilke, or a “nordic, scientific Protes- 
tant,” like Strindberg. He approaches the city as a “solid realist.” Cen- 
drars determines that Miller’s vertigo is due to hunger and that his vision 
of Paris as an orgy relies on that primary fact: “As he devours Paris, he 
swallows it in big gobs; he is furious, and eats, vomits and pisses out the 
city,’ to become, then, saturated by it, “penetrated” by it. In this fashion 
Paris is delivered to the novel to appease a desire to devour life, and one 
can imagine that Cendrars had already made this “reading” of the book 
when he treated Miller to the “grande bouffe” in person (and, to con- 
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tinue this reasoning, the novel, somewhat like the real man Miller in flight 
from the Cendrarsian orgy, would be bulimic). 

Cendrars’s 1934 reading of Miller suggests the interpretation of Cen- 
drars’s four-volume “saga” of the 1940s by Raphaélle Desplechin?: the 
saga is not merely produced for reading but given for eating, in the sense 
of a communion. Here, in Cendrars’s review, it is the book itself that 
eats, in imitation of its author who, in any case, enjoys our confusing 
him with his production. The most revealing theme of the review is a 
parallel offering, unless it is a sort of authorization given after the fact, 
from Cendrars to the newborn: take from my hand this Eucharist that is 
my Paris, this common place of our daily bread. Inevitably, the Host is 
also Moravagine, acknowledged as on loan. In Cendrars’s version, Miller 
has transformed Moravagine into a Rabelasian torrent of urine, which re- 
minds us—we are not surprised—of Miller’s vivid memory, at the Café 
de la Liberté in 1952, of Moravagine in the toilet. Still, just a few lines 
from the end of his review, Cendrars changes tack, offering not Paris but 
New York as a site for their exchanges. Here he speaks directly to Mill- 
er: “I owed it to myself to salute you, Henry Miller, for I, also, wandered 
poor and freezing in unfriendly streets. . . .’ The focus turns to where 
Cendrars wrote his first book, in similar conditions of poverty. He in- 
vokes a hitherto forgotten past, gives it quite some emphasis but permits 
it to trail off (“but that’s another story . . 2”), and then proceeds to forget 
he ever wrote the text at all, permitting it to sink without a trace (in his 
mind) into a period of some 10 years of extended groping between writ- 
ing autobiography and reportage. This review about an “objective” real- 
ist that ends with a very tentative turn toward autobiography, along with 
the remarkable memory lapse it occasions, seems to me to provide a cru- 
cial key to the saga that I imagine lies locked up inside Cendrars through- 
out the 1930s. 

Hard to say whether the thirties are difficult for Cendrars or only 
seem that way for readers of his fiction who look back on them as an 
extended hiatus between the splendidly creative period around Morav- 
agine and the saga of the 1940s—a period largely devoted to reportage, 
texts not meant to last in the same way novels are: Rhum (1930), origi- 
nally for the newspaper Vu, about the career and suspicious death of Jean 
Galmot, French deputy for Guyana; Panorama de la pègre (1935), origi- 
nally for Excelsior, dangerous reports, for the time, of the various activi- 
ties of the “maffia” throughout France; Hollywood (1936), originally for 
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the daily Paris-Soir, an account of Cendrars’s trip to tinseltown, after he 
crossed the Atlantic on the maiden voyage of the Normandie (in the en- 
gine room, also covered for Paris-Soir). In this period also are transla- 
tions or adaptations intended to bring before the public a host of marginal 
historical personages or unfamiliar foreign worlds, works that enhanced 
Cendrars’s reputation as a globe trotter: Al Capone (1931); Hors-la-loi 
(1936), the translation of Al Jennings’s Through the Shadows With O’ Henry 
(1936); Forêt vierge (1938), a novel of Brazil by Ferreira de Castro. There 
is mundane journalism and “grand reportage,’ demonstrating Cendrars’s 
renunciation of Art and Literature, with their ennobling uppercase, yet 
all the while enhancing his adventurous aura, since what he brings to 
his French readers is always foreign, exotic. Indeed, his byline assures them 
that these “documentaries” of pure fact have been witnessed by an orig- 
inal, by a famous creator of the prewar and postwar avant-garde, who 
will rescue them from the quotidian facts of a deepening Depression.’ 
But in the same period Cendrars publishes two very personal short 
works, the facts of himself as it were, two autobiographical fragments 
that constitute his only attempts in the genre. Une Nuit dans la forêt (1929) 
(A Night in the Forest) is subtitled “Premier fragment d’une autobiogra- 
phie”; Vol à voile (1932) (untranslated; the title means “gliding in the air”) 
is subtitled a “prochronie,” a neologism I shall address below. These two 
works, published in small editions and, in a curious first for Cendrars, in 
his homeland of Switzerland, present a marked contrast with the jour- 
nalism. They work behind the scenes of the world reporter and traveler 
to address the gap between mythologized author and his reportorial world 
of others, as if he had lost his self in the byline and wanted to mark off a 
more authentic private space. Yet in Vol a voile he remains unnamed. In 
this account of his adolescent flight from home he does not call himself 
Blaise Cendrars or even Freddy Sauser, his relinquished real name. And 
A Night in the Forest begins “Hello, it’s me!” as if his relation to his read- 
er were intimate enough for the latter to recognize him by his voice 
alone. The very next words give him away, or back—*Tiens, voila Cen- 
drars”—but the opening intimacy has already changed the rules of our 
encounter; this Cendrars is divested from the start of his byline myth. A 
Night in the Forest has become one of our richest sources for how Cen- 
drars saw himself from the inside, for his “philosophy of despair and lib- 
eration through action,’ as the translator aptly labels it (xi); he calls himself 
“Je Brahmane à rebours, “a sort of Brahmin in reverse, who contem- 


plates himself in agitation ...” (6). 
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A Night in the Forest is a self-scrutinizing portrait drawn between 
the lines of an afternoon and early evening rush around Paris. It is also a 
first harbinger of the techniques of the saga, and that is its interest for 
me here. Nothing written before 1943 more resembles his postwar work, 
the crowded, interrupted yet interlaced narratives that steer us toward 
something beyond narrative while managing to include it. But we have 
no way of knowing to what degree Cendrars, in 1929, saw Une Nuit as 
more than a fragment. The breathless author-in-flight-from-authordom 
arrives in Paris to deliver to his editor a manuscript that is largely the 
promise of a second, complementary one. He is, as quickly, off to see 
Pompon, while he waits to catch (an unnamed) Raymone, with whom 
he will be marking time while he awaits a car to drive to Spain to see 
Virginia. Yet he will not see, in the body of the text, any of these wom- 
en, and at the end he abandons his reader in the hallway as he rises in an 
elevator. A Night in the Forest is made almost entirely of thresholds, each 
of which opens for the writer/narrator a return to his past: “It is the 
same every time; I cannot set foot in Paris without falling back into my 
life, backward, like sinking deeper into a grave yard” (24). Thus the nar- 
rative constantly works its way backwards, away from its present story. To 
compound the confusion in time, Cendrars signs off A Night “Rio, 1927,” 
the city he arrives from when the narrative begins. The text presents a 
Cendrars in transition, unbound in the present except to the degree that 
the present itself is bound to memory. 

Vol à voile is considerably more straightforward in its delivery de- 
spite its various interruptions, concentrating on the stubborn but less re- 
flective young Cendrars at age 16. It takes place more fully in the past, 
filling its pages with that story in its sequential unfolding. Other voices, 
other times, are in abeyance for awhile, so that autobiography appears 
more clearheaded. The narrow meaning of its descriptor “prochronie” as 
“for” or “in celebration” of (that) time is dominant, whereas A Night in 
the Forest seems to be working out a more complex sense of the term, 
which I see as the technique of the saga: the reorganization of time as it 
is affected by memory at work.’ Yet neither of these versions of “prochro- 
nie” produces much fruit in the 1930s, despite inklings in three volumes 
of short stories. These are, in terms of the full-blown “prochronie” of 
the saga, more preparations, discrete stories that do not build to the com- 
plexity of whole worlds of memory at work in the writing persona. On 
the other hand, Tropic of Cancer provided the Cendrars of A Night in the 
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Forest with a more elaborate model. I imagine a Cendrars in whom the 
prochronic saga is still only germinating, as he registers the presence of 
the writing author of Topic, a presence further heightened by an impor- 
tant, reiterated quotation. 

Miller has adapted the metafictional conceit Lawrence Sterne evoked 
so long ago in Tristram Shandy: the recounted events in one’s autobiogra- 
phy threaten to catch up with the drafting of them. The most recent 
events are in quick pursuit, right behind the author's physical act of writ- 
ing, and, potentially, almost no time at all separates an experience and 
the drying of the ink, which itself would be the last subject, just before 
the writing disappeared into itself. The narrative can only continue if 
the present can be postponed. At times only a few moments, a few lines 
of text, separate event and its narration, and the writer himself reminds 
us of this temporal proximity, which, as one consequence, assists in the 
illusion of presence. Miller’s performance removes the story from the 
streets and hotel rooms to the author before his typewriter, to the ex- 
tent, even, of writing preceding event: the hero, no other in name than 
the writer, seats himself every morning in front of his machine, well be- 
fore the day’s adventure has occurred, which will provide him with his 
material and permit him to work past the writing dilemma. At the out- 
set of many chapters a curious sensation strikes us, that what beckons in 
the street is not there yet, nothing has taken place there, but a sheet of 
paper has been inserted, and it is that preparation to write that Miller 
records, at least to start with. Then something indeed takes place in the 
street or another sordid room, to dismiss the scene of the author at his 
desk, and the writer is spared writing about having nothing to write 
about. But who is writing, if the author has gone out? “Had to knock 
off for an hour or so. Another customer to look at the apartment” (27). 
This ambiguous autobiography of the writer, its ambiguity enhanced here 
by the absence of verbed time altogether, of any pastness to the past, 
threatens both narrativity and narrator; Miller would more easily invent 
the history of himself if he did not insist on the conditions of his writ- 
ing it. The fact is, the real energy of Miller, the verve for which we can 
still read him with pleasure, does not reside so much in his stories or 
characters but in his start-ups, the energy of his voice as it overcomes 
the inertia of every opening. Despite his misgivings, and miraculously 
against even his own expectations, the narrator launches his hollowed- 


out narration: 
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There is only one thing that interests me vitally now, and that is 
the recording of all that which is omitted in books. [. . .] It looks 
as though it were finished, my life at the Villa Borghese. Well, I'll 
take up these pages and move on. Things will happen elsewhere. 
(10-11) 


Miller sustains a suspense about his ability to find a story, rather than to 
find suspense in a story. He pretends to lack ability or aptitude, to lack 
sufficient artifice to be a writer who makes stories. The ones he tells be- 
fall him, accidentally, to interrupt this writing of himself as a being in a 
purer, eventless state, the elaboration of the antifictionalist writer: 


The telephone interrupts this thought. . .. 

So fast and furious am I compelled to live now that there is 
scarcely time to record even these fragmentary notes. After the 
phone call... (10-11) 


So while Miller would prefer to concentrate on this self-reflexive verifi- 
cation of self, to find a depth and thickness to his single, emphatic exist- 
ence, he is invaded by stories he does not want to invent, and his resistance 
to them helps to verify their authenticity. They become, somehow as a 
by-product of their aggravating, demeaning, outrageous invasion of his 
writer's privacy, the best-remembered, truest portions of Tropic of Cancer. 
The image of Cendrars at his typewriter had yet to take hold on 
the public imagination in the thirties; it began with the hard reality of 
the author immobilized in his cold kitchen in Aix-en-Provence sitting 
out the Second World War as he began his meditations on the first one, 
which had taken his right arm. The phrase “un Brahmane à rebours” in 
Une Nuit is an early hint of the “prochronist” typing out time, but the 
subject is not yet at issue as he writes in the early autobiographical frag- 
ments; there is not that energizing yet vulnerable presence delivered to 
the reader in the present tense of writing. Occasionally we may see this 
presence in some of his “histoires vraies” of the end of the decade, in 
“La Femme aimée” for example. This story opens with him writing, but 
he is soon interrupted by a call to supply the book for an opera, which 
is in turn curtailed by the events of the story of not writing this opera. 
Finally, he says no writing takes place (naturally, the writing of what we 
have read, “La Femme aimée,” has indeed taken place), while in its stead 
we have his meditation on his difficulties and successes as a writer— 
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again, as with Miller, a writer of precisely those things that do not make 
it into books, “histoires vraies.’ The story ends far away from his desk 
and from his writing, which beckons while it is forever deferred: 


For me Biarritz is a world unto itself, and I have my little 
habits there, along with grander ones. |. . .] And it has been a 
year now that I have not returned to my little village, and when 
I think about that manuscript that awaits me spread out on my 
table, in the little closed-up house in Ile-de-France, | wonder 
what adventure will befall me the day I return to work. 

(“La Femme aimée” 581) 


But it is only briefly, in such moments as this ending, that “histoires vraies” 
predict the writer-Brahmin turning his gaze upon himself as he writes 
his own fall into memory. Cendrars is toying with the principle, but not 
yet prepared to launch the full-scale absorption of the past into the present, 
which will be the “prochronie” of the saga. However, Miller’s very simi- 
lar attempt to authenticate both experience and writer’s voice entwined 
together must certainly have spurred him on, unless its effect was, in- 
stead, that of a burr in his side. 

Reenforcing the relevance of Tropic of Cancer for Cendrars is its epi- 
graph from Emerson, which announces Miller’s composing principle and 
even some of his interest in Moravagine (the epigraph, however, is lack- 
ing in the French translation of Tropic): 


These novels will give way, by and by, to diaries or autobiogra- 
phies—captivating books, if only a man knew how to choose 
among what he calls his experiences that which is really his ex- 
periences, and how to record truth truly. 


Miller returns to these crucial words in the excursus, retouching them 
only superficially and accommodating them to his surrogate persona, 
Moravagine: 


If any man dared to translate all that is in his heart, to put down 
what is really his experience, what is truly his truth, I think then 
the world would go smash.... (224) 


Essentially Miller has transformed the Emersonian autobiographer into 
Moravagine. The epigraph announces a new, very American ideal, open- 
ing fiction to the nonfictional self. In the place of a well-regulated pro- 
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cession of events can be substituted the record of that voice which claims 
to be, or aspires to be, autobiographic. A mere self-indulgent chronicle 
will not suffice, however; Emerson’s words foresee a structure, but one 
that he can only guess at, since it is entirely the product of the writer 
adhering to his true experience, something organic we have no a priori 
shape for. Miller proposes to fulfill the Emersonian ideal, but he does 
not really know if Tiopic of Cancer succeeds in expressing a “truth” that is 
“truly” his. So, meditating within the book on the book’s success, he is 
driven to voice the structuring desire again. The quote surfaces as the 
book prepares its finish, in the shape of a prophesy to be accomplished 
by another, his Cendrarsian alter ego, Moravagine-the-writer. 

It is unlikely that Cendrars missed this sign from Miller in 1934. He 
did not have to read as doggedly as I have done, but the essential perti- 
nence of the epigraph from Emerson would not have escaped him as he 
read through Miller’s attempt at a “true” autobiography that claimed af- 
filiation to Cendrars’s own alter ego. Cendrars was, I feel, all the more 
conscious of Miller’s true experiment because he knew he had separat- 
ed autobiography and documentary in his own work. He saw, by glimpses, 
that he required a path to autobiography somewhere between the poet’s 
lyricism and the prose writer’s experience of the modern world, but in 
the 1930s he had settled on letting the personal voice and documenta- 
ries travel in separate cars. Occasionally he suggested they aspired to travel 
together, as in this interruption in the serialized news reporting that be- 
came Hollywood: 


Therefore, the truer.a “report,” the more imaginary it will 
appear; to stay close to the truth, it must soak into things and 
color them rather than simply trace their outlines. And that is 
also why writing is neither a lie, nor a dream, but reality, and 
perhaps all we may ever know of the real. (65) 


This sounds like Cendrars’s own gloss on the Emerson quotation. And, 
of course, it is a good hint of the saga “somewhere” in the Cendrars of 
the 1930s. But Miller’s attempt to respond to Emerson leads to a much 
bigger “somewhere.” Topic of Cancer works through, at the full length of 
a “novel,” the problem of reclaiming one’s “truth” from, on the one hand, 
the fantasized, fantastical Moravagine and, on the other, the crush of 
events. Emerson calls upon the writer to truly problematize the term 
experience: to go the end of memory, to find in the core or heart of events 
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what organizes the writer’s perception of them, to convey how the world 
of experience constructs the writer’s consciousness and being-in-writ- 
ing. In Miller, experience resides in the present, even in a sort of post- 
present, since it is prepared for by sitting down in front of the typewriter 
and waiting for it to show its face. In Cendrars’s saga the past will be 
fuller, so prodigal as to defy form. Emerson’s words apply even better to 
Cendrars’s work, for he must sift and reorder, construct the past while 
Miller only waits for it. Miller’s reader wonders if anything will happen, 
and even how important it can be that something does, or might. Cen- 
drars’s reader wonders if any person can live all that and if it can be 
brought together to mean anything. 

Miller’s problem is to keep the flow flowing; Cendrars’s problem is 
believability and form. Before writing the saga Cendrars must find what 
it is, in his innumerable worlds, that properly organizes his perception of 
it; then, with Emerson and Miller, he must understand how much that 
voice is not just telling but building. Starting in 1943, sequestered in a 
southern town enduring the German occupation, he will grasp the prin- 
ciple of such building and write with a passion for memory that turns 
narration into a “prochronie,’ a reinvesting in the past, reshaping time 
for the successful practice of the writer’s self-creating language. “Ecrire 
c'est brûler vif...” he opens The Astonished Man: 


And then, in my solitude, I took fire, for to write is to burn.... 
Writing sets ablaze a whole pandemonium of ideas, illumi- 
nating a chain of images before reducing them to cracking em- 
bers and crumbling ash. But though the flames set off the alarm, 
the spontaneity of the outbreak remains a mystery. For to write 
is to be burned alive, but it is also to be reborn from the ashes. 


(14) 


This generating idea, with its “braises” and “cendres,” always reverber- 
ated in Cendrars’s name, created from a line in Nietzsche, in 1912 in 
New York. Perhaps that explains some of his failure to recall his signa- 
ture on a 1935 text praising a New Yorker for a similar discovery of per- 
sonal truth told truly, but in a Paris he claimed for his own truths. 
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Notes 


1. Cendrars claims to be reconstructing notes taken as far back as 1912.This 
entry he dates 1917, still quite some time before the novel was actually written. 
Translations from the Pro Domo, “Un Ecrivain américain nous est né,” 

“La Femme aimée,” and J'écris. Ecrivez-moi are mine. I use the older Oeuvres 
Complétes from Denoël, which is being superseded by a new and better but not 
completed Tout autour d’aujourd’hui. 


2.The term saga refers to four separate volumes of memoirs Cendrars pub- 
lished after World War II: L'Homme foudroyé (1945; The Astonished Man, 1970), 
La Main coupée (1946), Bourlinguer (1948), and Le Lotissement du ciel (1949; Sky 
Memoirs, 1992). See Raphaélle Desplechin. 


3. For a full account of Cendrars’s public image as a writer, see Michéle Touret. 


4. Claude Leroy has made “la prochronie” central to his understanding of Cen- 
drars. 
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Fitzgerald’s French 
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For John Callahan 


ERE cue knows that F Scott Fitzgerald came from St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, but fewer are aware that the city was originally French-Canadian. 
Before 1841 it was just a hamlet called LOeil du Cochon (Pig’s Eye) 
after a tavern established by trapper Pierre Parrant. In 1841 the first Cath- 
olic missionary resident in Minnesota, Father Lucien Galtier from the 
Ardéche, raised the tone of the place by giving it a more respectable 
name. His colleague Joseph Crétin, the first bishop of St. Paul, went on 
to establish the city’s cathedral and contribute toward making the town 
the “middle-class, dull, unpoetical and fettering” center of Midwestern 
Catholicism that Shane Leslie felt it had become by the early twentieth 
century (qtd. in Meyers 11). Many of its established inhabitants were thus 
of French origin, and they tended to look down on later settlers and 
coreligionists, in particular the Irish. 

The fact that the St. Paul Fitzgeralds had their own patrician pre- 
tensions no doubt complicated their relation to these French top dogs. 
Scott’s parents Edward and Mary had spent their honeymoon in 1890 
on the French Riviera, of which, according to Le Vot, “Mary retained an 
enchanted memory” (10). Judging by a letter of 1909, Edward seems to 
have spelled his daughter’s name the French way (“Mother and Anna- 
belle are very well and enjoying Duluth” (Bruccoli and Duggan 5), and 
perhaps the family may have meditated more generally on the name 
Fitzgerald in the Franco-Irish context of the city. Irish fitz is of course 
French fils, and some of these Midwestern “Sons of Gerald” may have 
felt that the name they bore had a sufficiently aristocratic ring to entitle 
them to look the city’s French Catholic nabobs in the eye. At any rate, 
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Fitzgerald would later satirically encode aristocratic pretension in “The 
Diamond as Big as the Ritz” by providing the founder of the Montana 
Washington dynasty with the sonorous Anglo-Franco-Irish Christian 
name Fitz-Norman Culpeper (Jazz Age 291). 

In the St. Paul years of his childhood, Fitzgerald grew up surround- 
ed by French names, with whose sounds, I shall suggest, he became fas- 
cinated, which had significant consequences for his writing. French, | 
want to show, became for him a language of dreams expressing fantasies 
of glamour, elegance, sexual conquest, and upward social mobility—even 
if all these were equally understood by his daytime consciousness as pre- 
tensions offering apt targets for social satire. I shall also examine how 
failing to speak French well becomes a symptom, in Tender Is the Night 
in particular, of a cardinal Fitzgerald preoccupation with failure tout court, 
and perhaps of a more general modernist preoccupation with decline 
and dissolution. 

Minnesota is full of French names, and so is Fitzgerald’s fiction. In 
This Side of Paradise, where Amory Blaine and Froggy Parker are given 
to strolling through Minneapolis “in the balmy air of August night, dream- 
ing along Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues” (17), wandering down streets 
named after seventeenth-century French explorers. Fitzgerald himself 
spent his 1909 summer holiday at Frontenac, named after the governor 
general of New France, and commemorates this fact in the story “Three 
Hours between Planes,’ where Nancy Gifford attempts to recall “un- 
speakable” holiday sexual exploration there: “It was at Frontenac—the 
summer we—we used to go to the cave” (Collected Stories 577). Fronte- 
nac, Hennepin, Nicollet: the names clearly resonate, and later perhaps 
generate, inter alia, Nicole, the daughter of Devereux Warren. 

On the basis of such evidence, it would be profitable to take a new 
look at Fitzgerald’s French. His daughter Scottie certainly agreed with 
the judgment upon his “horrendous French” (qtd. in Meyers 110) and 
“atrocious accent” by all those who heard him speak the language. He 
was thoroughly aware of his drastic linguistic limitations, mocking his 
habit of Franglais on several occasions in his letters: “Je suis a stranger 
here; I said in flawless French. ‘Je veux aller to le best hotel dans le town’” 
is one example cited by Meyers (110). And of course there is the signifi- 
cant point that in Tender Is the Night Dick Diver's inadequacy in this sphere 
becomes a potent symbol of the failure of his life, as Nicole first taunts 

him at the Gare St Lazare with “how can you do any good—with your 
French ?” (96) and later flirts with Tommy Barban in French. 
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Fitzgerald’s early writings are yearningly full of resonant French sig- 
nifiers, gesturing toward distant worlds of glamour and mystery in which 
fantasies of sexual and material power are to be fulfilled. The dreamer 
dreams, from the provincial perspectives of Hennepin and Nicollet, of 
magical places, with France and Paris in particular as a regular focus. Thus 
in the story “Josephine: A Woman with a Past,’ Josephine indulges in 
Midwestern reveries of New Haven, “city of her adolescent dreams .. . 
city ancient as Mecca, shining as Paris, hidden as Timbuktu” (Collected 
Stories 502), and in This Side of Paradise Amory Blaine lies at night “dream- 
ing awake of secret cafés in Mont Martre, where ivory women delved in 
romantic mysteries with diplomats and soldiers of fortune, while orchestras 
played Hungarian waltzes and the air was thick and exotic with intrigue 
and moonlight and adventure” (32). 

But the most interesting evidence of French as a dream language is 
perhaps that provided in “Basil: The Freshest Boy,’ a story with obvious 
autobiographical foundation. It concerns Basil Lee, who bears a famous 
Southern aristocratic name but channels his ignoble soul into glamour- 
girl pinups and dreams of catching a glimpse of their ilk in New York. 
The interesting thing for our purposes is that only pictures of girls with 
French names seem to unleash the full panoply of fantasy and desire. 
One of the pinups named Gretchen, for example, clearly doesn’t have 
the desired effect; her “Dutch cap seemed unromantic and precluded the 
element of mystery.” By contrast, a certain Babette is thoroughly arous- 
ing; 


“Babette,” he whispered to himself—“beautiful Babette.” 

The sound of the word, so melancholy and suggestive, like 
“Vilia” or “I’m happy at Maxim’s” on the phonograph, softened 
him and, turning over on his face, he sobbed into the pillow. ... 
Babette, svelte and piquante, looked down at him coquettishly 
from the wall. (Collected Stories 492—93) 


During the ensuing chaperoned visit to New York, Basil is permit- 
ted to attend a matinée performance of a Broadway show (The Quacker 
Girl, as he misspells it in a manner symptomatic of Fitzgerald’s inade- 
quacies both with English and French) and so to see one of his fantasy 
girls in the flesh. Of course she bears a French name, Ina Claire. And 
while he waits at the Manhattan Hotel before the show he limbers up 
for his voyeuristic climax with a riot of suitably exotic signifiers: French 
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end of the scale, the principle of Fitzgerald’s French as a marker of social 
class in America is unveiled: people live or attempt to live, in varying 
degrees according to their status and wealth, as if they were Louis XIV 
at the Chateau de Versailles. At the top end, in “The Diamond as Big as 
the Ritz,” John Unger is “enchanted by the wonders of the chateau and 
the valley” where Braddock Washington had caused to be kidnapped “a 
landscape gardener, an architect, a designer of state [sic] settings, and a 
French decadent poet left over from the last century” (Jazz Age 302). In 
the upwardly mobile middle range, Mrs. Fairboalt in “The Cut-Glass 
Bowl” admires the Pipers’ home: “the nicest smaller house in town, and 
Mrs. Piper had talked of moving to a larger house on Devereaux Ave- 
nue” (Jazz Age 84). Mrs. Fairboalt obviously shares Mrs. Piper’s view that 
she must now “go French” on a street whose name anticipates Tender Is 
the Night and Nicole’s father’s first name (Tender 140). 

At Princeton, Fitzgerald’s fascination with the sounds of a language 
he was unable to master grammatically took on new dimensions. It be- 
came the language of specific intellectual and philosophical pretensions, 
with French names given in This Side of Paradise to characters like Tho- 
mas Parke d’Invilliers (a portrait of John Peale Bishop), infatuated by the 
fantasy of achieving glory as a symbolist poet, or to the philosophers 
whom Horace Tarbox admires in “Head and Shoulders” in Flappers and 
Philosophers—the real-life Henri Bergson and the fictional Anton Lauri- 
er.And Fitzgerald would later pay humorous homage to Christian Gauss, 
the professor of French and Italian (but of German origin) whom he so 
much admired at Princeton, despite his own inability to make academic 
headway with French, by inscribing a frenchified version of his name in 
Tender Is the Night, giving it to Gausse, the Alsatian hotel keeper. 

Laurier, like Hélderlin’s Socrates, moves from wisdom to beauty, sub- 
verting the apparent superiority of the world of philosophy over the world 
of the flapper by ending up as an admirer of Horace’s wife. Yet Fitzger- 
ald’s flappers and their appropriately named beaux are just as much asso- 
ciated with French as his philosophers are. Racine’s Bérénice becomes 
Bernice in the story “Bernice Bobs Her Hair’’: she comes from Eau Claire, 
and when she goes to the Sevier Hotel Barber Shop to have her hair 
bobbed she “had all the sensations of Marie Antoinette bound for the 
guillotine in a tumbril” (Jazz Age 120). There is Genevieve Ormonde in 
the same story, “who regularly made the rounds of dances, house-par- 
ties, and football games at Princeton, Yale, Williams, and Cornell” (103). 
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fried potatoes; a chocolate parfait; a letter from his mother about Grenoble, 
Montreux, and his school St. Regis; and observation of “the noncha- 
lant, debonair, blasé New Yorkers” about him (494—95). 

Basil, it seems, is a mirror image of the Fitzgerald who described 
himself as arriving in New York like “a youth of the Midi dazzled by the 
boulevards of Paris” (Crack-up 21). As befits a writer alive to the ephem- 
eral fashions and trends of modern urban life, we find him frequently 
referring to an American fascination with France in the early decades of 
the twentieth century. “In America .. . everyone is yearning for Paris,” 
he remarks in a letter to Maxwell Perkins (Bruccoli 80), trying to get 
him to publish an American version of Radiguet’s Le Bal de Comte Or- 
gel, and again a little later, “the success of The Little French Girl is a point- 
er of taste” (97). And so it is that in his fiction, the names of New York 
clubs and restaurants are invariably French and regularly attempt to con- 
jure up the glamour of Paris. “I ran into Nancy Lamar at the Montmar- 
tre in New York one evening,” writes the narrator of “The Last of the 
Belles,” a story that evokes the fascination of both South and North with 
French names (Collected Stories 201).The names themselves are again usu- 
ally authentic, as “My Lost City” testifies, exuding a fondness for the magic 
French: “The first speak-easies had arrived, the toddle was passé, the Mont- 
martre was the smart place to dance. The plays were Déclassée and Sacred 
and Profane Love” (Crack-up 25). In The Beautiful and Damned the Boul’ 
Mich’ is equally prominent, and again the name unleashes a flurry of 
French signifiers: Anthony and Gloria are “the noisiest and most con- 
spicuous members of the noisiest and most conspicuous party at the 
Boul’Mich, or the Club Ramée, or at other resorts much less particular 
about the hilarity of their clientéle” (232). Lunch is taken in the same 
novel at the Beaux Arts (72) or, in This Side of Paradise, at the Lafayette, 
where Monsignor D’Arcy takes Amory Blaine on a treat (21). 

In Fitzgerald’s representation of these places, the glamour is shad- 
owed by shallowness or emptiness and callow egotism. Fitzgerald’s French 
is not only the language of dreams but also (again perhaps reflecting his 
St. Paul background) the language of social pretension and snobbishness. 
This point comes across amusingly in the story “© Russet Witch!” where 
the indigent Merlin Grainger takes Miss Masters out to dinner at a French 
restaurant in New York as the fit setting for a solemn occasion: “it was at 

Pulpat’s on Saturday night and over a $1.75 bottle of water diluted with 
vin ordinaire that the proposal occurred” (Jazz Age 358). Here, at the lowest 
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end of the scale, the principle of Fitzgerald’s French as a marker of social 
class in America is unveiled: people live or attempt to live, in varying 
degrees according to their status and wealth, as if they were Louis XIV 
at the Chateau de Versailles. At the top end, in “The Diamond as Big as 
the Ritz,’ John Unger is “enchanted by the wonders of the chateau and 
the valley” where Braddock Washington had caused to be kidnapped “a 
landscape gardener, an architect, a designer of state [sic] settings, and a 
French decadent poet left over from the last century” (Jazz Age 302). In 
the upwardly mobile middle range, Mrs. Fairboalt in “The Cut-Glass 
Bowl” admires the Pipers’ home: “the nicest smaller house in town, and 
Mrs. Piper had talked of moving to a larger house on Devereaux Ave- 
nue” (Jazz Age 84). Mrs. Fairboalt obviously shares Mrs. Piper’s view that 
she must now “go French” on a street whose name anticipates Tender Is 
the Night and Nicole’s father’s first name (Tender 140). 

At Princeton, Fitzgerald’s fascination with the sounds of a language 
he was unable to master grammatically took on new dimensions. It be- 
came the language of specific intellectual and philosophical pretensions, 
with French names given in This Side of Paradise to characters like Tho- 
mas Parke d’Invilliers (a portrait of John Peale Bishop), infatuated by the 
fantasy of achieving glory as a symbolist poet, or to the philosophers 
whom Horace Tarbox admires in “Head and Shoulders” in Flappers and 
Philosophers—the real-life Henri Bergson and the fictional Anton Lauri- 
er.And Fitzgerald would later pay humorous homage to Christian Gauss, 
the professor of French and Italian (but of German origin) whom he so 
much admired at Princeton, despite his own inability to make academic 
headway with French, by inscribing a frenchified version of his name in 
Tender Is the Night, giving it to Gausse, the Alsatian hotel keeper. 

Laurier, like Hdlderlin’s Socrates, moves from wisdom to beauty, sub- 
verting the apparent superiority of the world of philosophy over the world 
of the flapper by ending up as an admirer of Horace’s wife. Yet Fitzger- 
ald’s flappers and their appropriately named beaux are just as much asso- 
ciated with French as his philosophers are. Racine’s Bérénice becomes 
Bernice in the story “Bernice Bobs Her Hair”: she comes from Eau Claire, 
and when she goes to the Sevier Hotel Barber Shop to have her hair 
bobbed she “had all the sensations of Marie Antoinette bound for the 
guillotine in a tumbril” (Jazz Age 120).There is Genevieve Ormonde in 
the same story, “who regularly made the rounds of dances, house-par- 
ties, and football games at Princeton, Yale, Williams, and Cornell” (103). 
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More interesting still, perhaps, the names of the flapper-chasing football 
heroes are frequently French. In The Beautiful and Damned, for instance, 
there is “Touch down” Michaud—Gloria is “flattered that “Touch down’ 
Michaud had ‘rushed’ her all evening” (117). There is Severance the quar- 
terback, who has a double association with France, first through his name 
and second through the fact that he carries the ethos of the playing fields 
of Harvard and Princeton into the battlefields of France, “for he had 
given up his life rather neatly and gracefully with the Foreign Legion 
on the Aisne” (224). 

In fact, with Severance’s exemplary severance from life, we broach 
some of the most essential aspects of Fitzgerald’s fascination with French. 
What seems to have happened is that the France that suffered so much 
in the First World War became for him the theater of male heroism, and 
French (hitherto associated with lesser fantasies) the authoritative lan- 
guage of these particular dreams. “War purifies and regenerates,” writes 
Pat Hobby (in “Teamed with Genius” [Collected Stories 254]) in the first 
revise of his screenplay for Ballet Shoes, which he hopes to collaborate 
on with an English playwright with a symbolic French first name, René 
Wilcox. Pat is comically but pathetically obsessed with sending the her- 
oine to war: “have the dancer go as a Red Cross nurse and then she 
could get regenerated,” but of course his ideas are irrelevant: he is duped 
by René and left with “a certain dreariness, a grey malaise” (258-59). 

That malaise began for Fitzgerald before the war, stemming initially 
perhaps from the consciousness of belonging to a post-Civil War gener- 
ation. He missed out on that chance of glory, obviously, and then again 
on the Napoleonic fantasy conjured up by his Catholic mentor, Sigour- 
ney Fay, after the fall of the Russian Tsar—the fantasy of the riconquista 
of the Orthodox Church. “We may play a part in the restoration of Russia 
to Catholic unity,’ he told Fitzgerald, though laughably, the role assigned 
to Scott was that of expert interpreter and translator: “we shall have to 
work very hard going over your French. Get a Rosenthal method at 
once and go right through with it” (Bruccoli and Duggan 20). 

Fitzgerald develops a jocoserious heroic myth out of these disap- 

pointments. In “The Rough Crossing,” the band of men who carry on 
partying during bad weather at sea “were samurai chosen from several 
hundred for their triumphant resistance to the storm” (Collected Stories 
475). In “The Baby Party,” fighting is regarded as a primitive Darwinian 
male urge, again in the ludicrous context of a punch-up at a children’s 
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party. At the end, as he lovingly caresses his daughter, the badly bruised 
“John Andros knew ... what it was he had fought for so savagely that 
evening” (Collected Stories 423). And in Tender Is the Night, there are the 
dueling males who elicit Abe North’s ironic comment about the link 
between fisticuffs and war: “this fight’s between two men—what Tom- 
my needs is a good war” (54). 

French here is the language of Tommy Barban, the “real” dueler-— 
the language of heroism, according to Nicole, who hears him pronounce 
on heroic deeds in French (“nous ne pouvons pas faire de petits exerci- 
ces d’héroisme—il faut faire les grands compositions”) and comments 
that “in French you can be heroic and gallant with dignity” (Tender 290). 
Leaving aside the complex ironies here, it might be suggested that not 
to have gone right through with the Rosenthal method, so to speak, 
became for Fitzgerald a sign of failure and decline. “Al in all, everything 
has never gone better,” says Nicole of her life at Gausse’s hotel on the 
Riviera, “I am among friends who like me. I am here on this tranquil 
beach with my husband and two children. Everything is all right—if I 
can finish translating this damn recipe for chicken à la Maryland into 
French” (Tender 179). It seems that to be “all right” in Nicole’s domestic 
sphere is to move easily from one language to another; to be “not all 
right,” as earlier, is to be incapable of this transference: “I was to do the 
French translation but I’m tired these days—I am afraid of falling, I’m so 
heavy and clumsy” (176). 

Of course she is afraid of falling because she is pregnant, a condition 
suggesting the very opposite of decline and degradation. Yet the para- 
digmatic Fitzgerald narrative is an obsessive modernist working out of 
that naturalist preoccupation—originally French—with decline and de- 
generacy, or more literally with falling and downward motion, as an- 
nounced on the first page of Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks, where Tony 
remembers her catechism: “When you were once fairly started, she 
thought, it was very like going down ‘Mount Jerusalem’ with your broth- 
ers on the little sled: you had no time to think, and you couldn’t stop 
even if you wanted to” (19). The motif was mediated for Fitzgerald 
through Eliot’s The Waste Land: 


And when we were children, staying at the archduke’s, 
My cousin’s, he took me out on a sled, 

And I was frightened. He said, Marie, 

Marie, hold on tight. And down we went. (37) 
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This modulates to Dick the Diver (a descendant perhaps of Dexter in 
“Winter Dreams,” “who gave an exhibition of fancy diving from the 
springboard of the club raft” [Collected Stories 365]), whose fall necessar- 
ily takes place in a liquid element. And one marker of Dick’s slow de- 
scent through an alcoholic wasteland toward death is the dissolution of 
glamorous items of French lexis into fragmentary heaps of heterogeneous 
signifiers—as in Paris, where, on the way to the Par Excellence Studio 


in Passy, 


on either side he read :“*Papeterie,’ “Pâtisserie,” “Solde,” 

“R éclame”—and Constance Talmadge in “Déjeuner de Soleil,” 
and farther away there were more sombre announcements: 
“Vêtements Ecclésiastiques,’“Déclarations de Décès” and 
“Pompes Funèbres,’ (Tender 103) 


That experience of dissolution, I suggest, is mapped out in Fitzgerald’s 
handling of the French in this novel. In it we find expressed the fullest 
range of associations that the language held for him. 
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The winner of this year’s prize is Kurt Koenigsberger’s “Elephants in the 
Labyrinth of Empire: Modernism and the Menagerie in The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” The judge is Dominick LaCapra, Bryce and Edith M. Bowmar 
Professor of Humanistic Studies, Professor of History and Comparative 
Literature, Director, School of Criticism and Theory, Cornell University, 
and author of History and Reading: Tocqueville, Foucault, French Studies (2000), 
Writing History, Writing Trauma (2002), and the forthcoming History in Tran- 
sit: Experience, Identity, Critical Theory (2004). 
Professor LaCapra writes: 


Anyone would be overjoyed to receive the entries for this year’s 
Kappel Prize in a faculty seminar. All the submissions could 
then receive an A+ or its analogue in an enthusiastic encomi- 
um. Unfortunately, given the conditions of a competition, I am 
forced to select one entry in a field where all submissions 
deserve a prize. 

“Elephants in the Labyrinth of Empire: Modernism and 
the Menagerie in The Old Wives’ Tale” offers an ambitious, 
theoretically sophisticated, and historically informed reading of 
a text that may too often be seen as at best a “provincial” classic. 
The essay brings out the interest of Bennett’s text with respect 
to the permeation of the provinces with the effects and even 
the trappings of empire, and it raises questions about the very 
understanding of the province as “not of the mother country,” 
hence banished. And the elephant run amok becomes a double 
of the purloined letter writ large—an element in the text both 
seemingly marginal and pointing in plain sight to the monu- 
mental issues its presence and role bring into play. Deftly 
combining detailed historical analysis with finely tuned critical 
commentary, the essay argues that Bennett’s “realism,” itself 
something of a period piece oblivious to its own implication in 
imperial designs of panoptic surveillance and control, is unable 
to fulfill its “totalizing” goal of perspicuous restraint and 
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comprehensive explanation despite its determination to 
maintain the stylistic analogue of a stiff upper lip. Its protocols 
amount to an untimely attempt to channel a volcano with a 
funnel or combat missiles with broadswords. In its own excess- 
es, the story runs amok and proves too gigantic and unruly for 
the theory that seems to gird it. Around this key insight, the 
essay itself puts forward a series of perceptive insights and 
fruitful leads for further thought that themselves belie summary 
or integrative generalization. 

Implicit in the essay is the idea that a key ethicopolitical 
and aesthetic problem in modernity is the very interaction 
between excess and limits. The limits imposed by Bennett’s 
“Edwardian realism” prove ineffective. At one point the essay { 
seems to suggest that Bataille’s dépense or excessive, wasteful 
expenditure may provide a better guide through the labyrinth 
of empire and modernity. But the more subtle movements of 
the essay may point in other directions that query this sugges- 
tion: “While Bennett is concerned to recuperate from mid- 
Victorian fiction a cosmopolitan distance and reserve under the 
banner of the ‘modern, the modern England that supplants 
John Baines’s is bound up with empire and with excess” (153). 
Hence an unqualified affirmation or even celebration of excess 
as an antidote might appear to seek a cure in an overdose of 
the disease itself. The problem would rather seem to be the 
prevalence of the wrong kinds of excess with an equally 
wrongheaded relation to limits which themselves are often 
misdirected or inept. As so often in modern culture and 
literature, the carnivalesque itself goes awry and brings disori- 
entation or havoc rather than the viable interplay of excess and 
limits that involves risk but does not convert it into a foregone 
conclusion that is either commercialized as spectacle or vented 
in a predominantly devastating manner. Here the analysis of 
empire might be reinforced by an analysis of capitalism which, 
in “modernity,” would itself often seem to burst the bounds of 
any notion of a “restricted economy” and, in its imbrication 
with empire and its “sky’s-the-limit” mentality, be prone to 
unrestrained and unconscionable forms of commodification, 
speculation, growth, profit-maximization, disdain for workers, 
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levels of income for insiders, and environmentally wasteful 
expenditure. And the convincing notion of the elephant as 
emblem of empire might itself be supplemented by a notion of 
the elephant as elephant—an animal itself entangled in the 
labyrinth of commodification, spectacle, violence, abuse, and at 
times even a crazed sacrificialism attesting to the darker side of 
carnivalesque excess. 

These brief comments may be enough to indicate that in 
what it does, in the way it does it, and in the larger problems it 
evokes, “Elephants in the Labyrinth of Empire” is able to 
generate a congeries of significant issues in the analysis of 
modern literature and its implication in a larger social and 
cultural matrix that may neither fully contain nor be contained 
by it. The essay’s sustained attentiveness to detail, admirable 
ability to address larger sociocultural problems, and carefully 
crafted prose make it an exemplar of intellectually ambitious 
criticism at the knotty intersection of literary analysis and 
historical understanding. 


The Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism, named for the late 
critic and esteemed deputy editor of TCL, is awarded annually to the 
author (or authors) of a work submitted to the journal during the pre- 
ceding year that is judged to make the most impressive contribution to 
our understanding and appreciation of the literature of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Nominees are chosen by the editor of TCL and members of the 
editorial board. A different prominent literary critic serves each year as 
judge. The prize includes publication in our summer issue and an award 


of $500. All essays submitted to the journal are eligible, except those for 
special issues. 
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Elephants in the Labyrinth of Empire: 
Modernism and the Menagerie 


in The Old Wives’ Tale 


Kurt Koenigsberger 


DET his deep sympathies for things Continental and a mild con- 
tempt for narrowly English cultural and political views, Arnold Ben- 
nett and his work came to be regarded as essentially provincial over the 
course of the twentieth century. This characterization put him at odds 
with high modernism and its cosmopolitan exponents, even when they 
became committed to a certain insularity of their own. In the years fol- 
lowing Bennett’s death in 1931, prominent modernists such as Virginia 
Woolf and T. S. Eliot embarked upon a “demetropolitanization of English 
literature” (Esty 251), but by that point Woolf had declared Bennett’s liter- 
ary conventions the equivalent of “ruin” and “death” (“Character’”’ 430), 
the effect of his novels “chill” and “distant” (“Mr Bennett” 387), and his 
methods outmoded from “on or about December 1910” (“Character” 
421). Since those pronouncements, Bennett’s writing has come to seem 
peripheral to twentieth-century canons that value formal experimenta- 
tion and innovation over finely honed realism and writerly discipline. In 
such a critical climate, Bennett’s best-known novel, The Old Wives’ Tale 
(1908), will appear to confirm his place on the margins of modernism: 
the text narrates personal and cultural histories of industrial Staffordshire 
(the “Five Towns” now comprising Stoke-on-Trent), and its adherence to 
conventions of realism and its regional subject matter reinforce Bennett’s 
reputation as a novelist of provincial imagination. The conclusion drawn 
by even a critic as sympathetic to Bennett as St. John Ervine exempli- 
fies the prevailing view: “the farther Bennett gets away from his native 
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Five Towns, the poorer his invention becomes” (qtd. in Warrillow, Arnold 
Bennett 53). 

Against the grain of these characterizations, this essay argues that The 

Old Wives’ Tale imaginatively maps provincialism’s relation to the cosmo- 
politan, but that an irruption of the imperial in the novel complicates this 
relationship, with implications for the fate of Edwardian realism. Bennett's 
theories of realism, discussed below as the horizon toward which his nov- 
els tend, are broadly cosmopolitan in the Arnoldian sense, because they 
aim to see life disinterestedly and in its totality. At the level of content, 
however, Bennett’s most memorable writing takes up local instances of 
English life, from the inhabitants of the Five Towns to the residents of 
London’s Clerkenwell in Riceyman Steps (1923). The Old Wives’ Tale might 
therefore be described as a cosmopolitan narrative in its realist method, 
but a provincial one in the local focus of its subject matter. The plot of 
the novel traces the separate narratives of the Baines sisters: Constance 
lives out her life in one house in the Five Towns, while Sophia elopes to 
Paris, where she remains for four decades before returning to Staffordshire 
in her old age. The novel’s unusually broad temporal scope—it encom- 
passes a span of years from the 1860s to the first decade of the twentieth 
century—compensates for the narrowness of the sisters’ lives, and in the 
course of fulfilling its realist mandate the novel situates their experiences 
within the larger social whole, first the local English community and then 
high modernity generally. As a result of these strategies, The Old Wives’ Tale 
approaches the provincial as an integral part of the total fabric of modern 
life. 

A third element in this fabric, the English experience of imperialism, 
concerns me most here, though it is neither theorized in Bennett's writing 
nor heralded by name as the novel unfolds. Yet Wombwell’s Menagerie— 
an important instance of imperial exhibitionary culture—plays a crucial 
role in the narrative because it punctures both the cosmopolitan aims of 
Bennett’s realism and the insularity of the novel’s provincial protagonists. 
The intrusion of the imperial upon the domestic English landscape of 
The Old Wives’ Tale—particularly in the emblematic figure of an elephant 
that runs amok—complicates notions such as Matthew Arnold's that the 
provincial appears antipodal to a metropolitan center and that it evinces 
a partiality of vision by contrast to cosmopolitanism’s totalizing perspec- 
tive.! Like the elephant that the blind men in the fable describe in so 
many incompatible ways, the elephant in Bennett’s novel suggests the 
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impossibility of the totalizing vision in which Edwardian realism places 
so much confidence. At the same time, the elephant as an avatar of the 
exotic colonizes Staffordshire’s traditional way of life. Objective realism as 
an ideally cosmopolitan practice thus becomes entangled with provincial 
Englishness through the exhibitionary machinery of empire. 

The Old Wives’ Tale explores this machinery at the site that Wyndham 
Lewis sought to demolish in Blast (1914), the Victorian provincial town. 
Claiming a dynamic and cosmopolitan London as the seat of British 
modernism and disavowing all marks of the provincial, Lewis “blasts” 
the “years 1837 to 1900” (18) and declares that “LONDON IS NOT 
A PROVINCIAL TOWN. We will allow Wonder Zoos. But we do not 
want the GLOOMY VICTORIAN CIRCUS in Piccadilly Circus. IT 
IS PICCADILLY’S CIRCUS! NOT MEANT FOR MENAGERIES 
trundling out of Sixties DICKENSIAN CLOWNS” (19-20). Bennett's 
novel, however, demonstrates the ways in which the menagerie of the 
1860s itself disrupts the provincial, and the narrative goes so far as to 
imply that the elephant has killed off “mid-Victorian England.” Finally, 
the elephant’s symbolic violence prefigures Lewis’s “blasting” and “the 
sound of breaking and falling, crashing and destruction” in which Woolf 
(“Character” 434) hears the note of the modern: it bespeaks the need 
for fresh aesthetic forms to convey the irremediable partiality of English 
experience in the global environment of empire. 


N 


The Old Wives’ Tale simultaneously identifies the English nation with its 
provinces and emphasizes the novel’s narrative allegiance to realism by 
invoking the typicality of Staffordshire, the county that “has everything 
that England has” (37).? The Baineses, the novel’s protagonists, exist at the 
heart of the “central labyrinth of England,’ while the narrator claims that 
the Five Towns community more generally is “England in little, lost in 
the midst of England, unsung by searchers of the extreme.” The narrator 
stresses “its representative features and traits,’ and the novel’s opening pages 
announce both that the narrative in good realist fashion will typify a set of 
extradiegetic historical relations and circumstances, and that it considers 
the English provinces a synecdoche for the nation as a whole. Bennett’s 
novel claims to present characteristic instances of the local—“England in 
little” —and to distinguish England’s “central labyrinth” from its “extreme” 
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others, wherever they might be situated. The narrator’s exposition in The 
Old Wives’ Tale in this respect conforms to Bennett’s conception of the 
realist novel as an instrument that presents cultural particularities by treat- 
ing them as expressions of a whole way of life. 

It is a mark of the novel’s broad, objective narrativity that while the 

narrator enumerates the story’s representative features, the characters 
themselves have little sense of their typicality. The sisters and their family 
have no conception that their lives in industrial Staffordshire run con- 
gruent to the “calm and characteristic stream of middle England” (37), 
and only later, after Sophia’s migrations to London and then to Paris, 
are they able to measure the degree to which Sophia’s itinerant impulses 
diverge from Constance’s insular tendencies as the “stay-at-home sister” 
(Bennett, Journal 245).> By contrast with the capacious narrative voice, the 
characters to the very end perceive their own marginality when judged 
by the centers of national life; considered in the light of the latter, the 
industrial district “might almost as well be in the middle of the Sahara” 
(Old Wives’ Tale 38). So alien does London appear to the Five Towns of 
Bennett’s novels that for its inhabitants to contemplate the metropolis is 
tantamount to “dream[ing] of the impossible East” (Regent 51).The sense 
that they lead an “uncolored” peripheral existence appears as the negative 
image of the impression cultivated in metropolitan centers of the “impos- 
sible” but brilliant margins of empire (West).* From the perspective of 
the provinces, the metropole appears as exotic as the empire itself seems 
from London. Meanwhile, Bennett’s novels themselves offer views that 
coordinate all of these perspectives, rendering each a part of a total vision 
of modern life. 

In the chapter of The Old Wives’ Tale crucial to its division into do- 
mestic and Continental stories, Sophia and her future lover disparage the 
local, thinking that by doing so they manifest a broadness of outlook. The 
annual carnivalesque holiday called the “wakes” serves as the backdrop to 
a flirtatious exchange between Sophia and the traveling salesman: 


“I see it’s your wakes here,” said he. 

He was polite to the wakes; but now, with the least in- 
flection in the world, he put the wakes at its proper level in the 
scheme of things as a local unimportance! She adored him for 


this; she was athirst for sympathy in the task of scorning every- 
thing local. (107) 
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The novel exposes this disdain for the local as itself a kind of provin- 
cialism; as we shall see, wakes celebrations, a typical feature of popular 
culture in the North of England, attracted “traveling cultures” of their 
own, including menageries featuring exotic people and animals. Yet 
even in the context of the novel the wakes is more than a “local unim- 
portance”: Sophia’s encounter with her lover during the holiday motivates 
her flight from the Five Towns. This departure does not, however, render 
a verdict on the justness of the lover’s “inflection,” upon which turns the 
difference between a respect for the local and a scorn for it as provincial, 
and the wakes’ “proper level in the scheme of things” remains a central 
problem in the novel. 

Sophia’s peregrinations take her from the Staffordshire Potteries to an 
“impossibly” alien London and eventually to a shockingly cosmopolitan 
Paris. To her they figure as an escape from the provincialism of Bursley, 
but they are also a form of exile to which she consigns herself for hav- 
ing allowed her invalid father to die on her watch. At the moment when 
Sophia scorns the local and exchanges glances with the alluring traveler, 
John Baines lies paralyzed in his bed at the heart of the “central labyrinth 
of England.” In the interval during which Sophia meets the salesman, 


Mr Baines had wakened up, and, being restless, had slid out 
partially from his bed and died of asphyxia. After having been 
unceasingly watched for fourteen years, he had, with an invalid’s 
natural perverseness, taken advantage of Sophia’s brief dereliction 
to expire. (109) 


Soon after her father’s death, Sophia elopes with the commercial traveler 
and the novel splits into the separate narratives of Constance and Sophia. 
Yet Sophia is not the only member of the family to flirt dangerously 
with the exotic at this crucial juncture. While she is left to watch John 
Baines, the rest of the family visits an elephant belonging to Wombwell’s 
Menagerie that has gone mad and been shot by the town’s rifle corps. 
John Baines’s death appears as much a consequence of an enthusiasm for 
the exotic corpse of the elephant as it is of Sophia’s refusal to attend suf- 
ficiently to local matters, whether the wakes or John Baines. 

Despite Sophia’s scorn, the wakes affects her, and The Old Wives’ Tale 
sketches the local determination of her cosmopolitan adventure. The novel 
also maps the way in which a larger traveling culture shapes the local: both 
the salesman and the menagerie’s elephant are agents of an increasingly 
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mobile capitalism that disrupts the fixities of mid-Victorian provincial 
life—those certainties of English culture signaled by John Baines’s place 
as patriarch at the center of England. The novel’s map goes beyond mere 
snapshots of local color to represent a whole complex of social relations, 
encompassing both provincial life and its others—metropolitan, cosmo- 
politan, and imperial. In The Author's Craft (1913), his most important and 
comprehensive essay on narrative theory, Bennett lays out such mapping 
projects as the primary task for English novelists. “[A]ll physical phenom- 
ena are interrelated,” he asserts, and so 


there is nothing which does not bear on everything else. The 
whole spectacular and sensual show—what the eye sees, the ear 
hears, the nose scents, the tongue tastes and the skin touches—is 
a cause or an effect of human conduct. ... Hence he who would 
beyond all others see life for himself—I naturally mean the 
novelist and playwright—ought to embrace all phenomena in 
his curiosity. Being finite, he cannot. Of course he cannot! But 
he can, by obtaining a broad notion of the whole, determine 
with some accuracy the position and relative importance of the 
particular series of phenomena to which his instinct draws him. 
(19). 


In coordinating the “particular” through the perspective of “the whole,’ 
Bennett’s theory embodies a broadly cosmopolitan ethos (“a detached 
individual view of the global,” in Bruce Robbins’s characterization [5]).’ 
The (male) writer occupies the position of a spectator at a “spectacular 
and sensual show,’ a spectacle from which he must distill a “broad no- 
tion of the whole” before he turns to local “phenomena.” When Sophia 
perceives her lover justly to place “the wakes at its proper level in the 
scheme of things,” she imagines him as just such an author with a total- 
izing command—but this is a serious misreading, she discovers, since his 
estimations are frequently wrong-headed and even offensive (he soon 
reveals himself to be a cad). 

By contrast with these faulty and immoderate readings—both Sophia's 
and her lover’s—in Bennett’s view a genuinely cosmopolitan outlook on 
life’s “whole spectacular show” tempers such scorn and sentimentality 
with reserve and restraint. In a letter to George Sturt on 4 October 1902, 
Bennett admonishes his friend for “looking for something which you will 
never get in my fiction, or in any first-rate modern fiction—the Dickens 
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and Thackeray grossness. I ‘let myself go’ to the full but this does not 
mean that I shout and weep all over the place” (qtd. in Pound 126). In the 
spirit of the “modern,” according to Bennett, the sentimental “grossness” 
of older strains of fiction must be reined in. The emotional reserve and 
distance characteristic of Bennett’s fiction emerges from a coordinating 
perspective that orders “phenomena” according to their “position and 
relative importance” rather than their affective functions. From the realist’s 
vantage as a reserved and detached observer, the proper coordination of 
perspective—what Sophia and her lover seem to get wrong—allows the 
material practices of a culture to illuminate the character of the people. 

In the modern novel, “Every street is a mirror, an illustration, an 
exposition, an explanation, of the human beings who live in it. Nothing 
in it is to be neglected. Everything in it is valuable, if the perspective is 
maintained” (Authors Craft 23—24). Framed in this way, the function of 
the novel becomes a specular one, replicating the external world within 
its covers. But while Stendhal in The Red and the Black (1830) compares 
the novel to a mirror moving along the road (446-47), Bennett distributes 
the reflective functions of modern narrative across typical material de- 
tails—‘“the street,” for example, with all its sights and scents—reserving 
for the text itself the broader task of presenting these reflections to a total 
effect. Even more, the novel not only delivers a sense of the totality of 
represented content in its assemblage of these reflections—building to the 
“broad notion of the whole”—but also offers up its very form as a model 
of inclusive totality: 


[The novel] has conquered enormous territories even since 
[Zola’s] Germinal. Within the last fifteen years it has gained. Were 
it to adopt the hue of the British Empire, the entire map of the 
universe would soon be coloured red. .. . It is, and will be for 
some time to come, the form to which the artist with the most 


inclusive vision instinctively turns, because it is the most inclu- 
sive form. (Author’s Craft 39—40) 


Bennett's “whole spectacular show” as represented content finds its appro- 
priate form in the realist novel, which is at least imperious if not imperial 
in its scope and which harbors aspirations that run congruent to those of 
the empire—to paint an expansive whole in a universal hue. While the 
primary figures of a novel such as The Old Wives’ Tale cannot themselves 
bring into view—or even be fully conscious of—this “entire map of the 
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universe,” the heterodiegetic narrator’s “perspective” should be expected 
to encompass it so long as the author’s “inclusive vision” holds. 
“Maintaining perspective” for Bennett means relating distinct phe- 
nomena causally (locating them as “a cause or an effect of human con- 
duct”) and coordinating them—determining their “position and relative 
importance”—according to what Georg Lukács calls a “hierarchy of 
significance” (Meaning 34): binding the “typical” and broadly representa- 
tive to the particular and to the human “individual’”—to which, Ben- 
nett argues, “all human observing does finally come if there is any right 
reason in it” (Authors Craft 27). Material practices and artifacts serve as 
illustrations, expositions, and explanations of the local and the individual 
within a larger context: every street serves to reflect the inhabitants who 
animate it. In the case of the section of The Old Wives’ Tale that engenders 
distinct Continental and provincial storylines, the wakes and the exhi- 
bition of Wombwell’s elephant are foregrounded as key material practices 
that furnish signs both of the relation of the translocal to the provincial 
and of the significance of the larger imperial whole to which the novel’s 


form corresponds in Bennett’s theory. 


§ 


What is the “proper level” of the wakes “in the scheme of things,” then, 
if Sophia and her lover are wrong to judge it merely an “unimportance”? 
E. J. D. Warrillow has argued that “like Dickens, Bennett was not only a 
novelist but a historian of great distinction” (Arnold Bennett 12), and the 
revolt of Wombwell’s disobedient elephant at the Bursley wakes occurs 
at the intersection of two historical strands in the English cultural fabric: 
the embourgeoisement or “taming” of domestic excesses by a traveling 
culture of exhibition and the concomitant penetration of imperial spec- 
tacle into everyday life in England. The center of the wakes spectacle is 
the elephant, which—having knelt on a man inside a festival tent, wan- 
dered outside, put another man in his mouth, and wounded a third with 
its tusk—is forced to its knees “by means of stakes, pulleys and ropes,” 
and then shot dead by six men from the town’s rifle corps in a spirit of 
martial intoxication (103). The dead elephant, “by the help of his two 
[elephant] companions, was got on to a railway lorry and disappeared 
into the night.’ The next day, however, the elephant’s massive corpse 
reappears on the town’s playground, “pending the decision of the Chief 
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Bailiff and the Medical Officer as to his burial. And everybody had to 
visit the corpse. No social exclusiveness could withstand the seduction 
of that dead elephant. Pilgrims travelled from all [around] to see him” 
(104). The brilliantly seductive corpse, the narrator explains, appears to 
such great effect on 


the morning of the third day of Bursley Wakes; not the modern 
finicking and respectable, but an orgiastic carnival, gross in all its 
manifestations of joy. The whole centre of the town was given 
over to the furious pleasures of the people. Most of the Square 
was occupied by Wombwell’s Menagerie, in a vast oblong tent, 
whose raging beasts roared and growled day and night. (102)? 


For the Victorians, as for the middle classes in earlier centuries, such “fu- 
rious pleasures” posed a problem because, as Georges Bataille points out, 
excess sorts poorly with bourgeois emphases on economy, reserve, and 
continence in personal behavior as in commerce. The wakes represented 
a particularly egregious instance of “grossness”: though it originated as 
a devotional occasion in which a parish honored the saint after whom 
its church was named, by 1781 William Hutton noted that “now the 
devotional part is forgot, the church is deserted, and the festivity turned 
into riot, drunkenness and mischief” (qtd. in Reid 126—27).'! In The 
Old Wives’ Tale the obsolete devotional aspect of the wakes, in which 
lights were carried to the church and a vigil kept through the eve of the 
saint’s day, holds no interest for Bennett or his characters. They are, rather, 
engaged by Bursley’s “orgiastic carnival, gross in all its manifestations of 
joy.” 

Bennett observes the difference of the wakes-time celebrations of 
around 1864 from the “modern finicking and respectable” wakes of the 
early twentieth century and notes that, as in his repudiation of Dickens 
and Thackeray, the modern has expunged the grossness and excess from 
the holiday. The “furious pleasures” at the wakes included the drunkenness 
and riot mentioned by Hutton and were marked by the liberal exercise 
of sexual license and a spirited indulgence in blood sports—dog- and 
cockfighting, pugilism, and bear- and bullbaiting, for instance. In the early 
nineteenth century these activities were the province of the “common 
people” whose “brutality,” George Orwell noted in 1947, had passed away 
“not much more than a hundred years since,” along with “almost unend- 
ing round{s] of fighting, whoring, drunkenness, and bull-baiting” (English 
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People 11, 12). As late as 1906, when Bennett was preparing to write The 
Old Wives’ Tale, one author recalled bearbaiting on the very site where the 
elephant in the novel is supposed to have run amok (Scarratt 76).!* 

In The Old Wives’ Tale, the Baineses’ defiant exhibition of mourning 
goods in the windows of their drapery shop and their refusal to allow 
their servant out of the house represent not just statements of mid-Vic- 
torian moral censure of the wakes (in which a bourgeois display of so- 
lemnity is designed to counter the wakes’ carnivalesque exhibitions) but 
an index of the degree to which such holidays threw class norms into 
relief. Like the Baineses in the 1860s, John Ward had hard words for the 
manifold “abuses” of the wakes in the 1840s, pointing out that “they only 
operate as incentives to excess and licentiousness” (269), and during the 
Industrial Revolution, wakes were especially criticized by the bourgeoisie 
for the unreserved expenditure of the working classes at holiday time: 


People celebrated to the limit of their means, and beyond that if 
they could. Generosity and indulgence prevailed over thrift. In 
1831 the Oldham diarist, Edwin Butterworth, complained that 
people were “fond of drinking themselves into the midst of dis- 
tress, for the sole purpose of supporting the disgraceful, useless 
wake? (Walton and Poole 117) 


The people’s expenditure “to the limit of their means, and beyond” at 
wakes time, along with the excesses those expenditures engendered, 
formed longstanding targets of criticism. The manifest failure of the earli- 
est attempts to curtail the wakes activity and the persistence of disgraceful 
license and orgiastic frenzies at wakes time spawned a kind of conduct 
literature full of exhortations to abandon the more “dissipated” pleasures 
of the wakes.'? 

Yet though the wakes continued at least until 1960 in the historical 
town of Burslem, by 1891 Alfred Burton was describing the most objec- 
tionable activities of wakes-time celebrations in the past tense: “Formerly 
these sports were of a more brutal character, and the wakes without a bait 
of some kind was considered a farce” (158).'* In 1908 Arnold Bennett 
notes the “modern finicking and respectable” tone of the wakes, and just 
as the novelist sought to purge mainstream English fiction of the “gross- 
ness” characterizing the Victorian novel, the “shouting and weeping all 
over the place,” so also the wakes about which he wrote were being 
purged of their manifold excesses in the second half of the nineteenth 
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century, largely by commercial “devices for abstracting money from the 
pocket” (Burton 157) such as rides, games, panoramas, “illuminated mod- 
els?’ “living skeletons,” and other exhibitions of curiosities (Edwards 9).'° 
Indeed, Bennett expected that his novels of careful observation would 
attain a similar success as popular entertainments: anticipating strong sales 
for The Old Wives’ Tale, he announced to his wife that “We shall soon be 
rich” (qtd. in Warrillow, Arnold Bennett 53). In the late nineteenth century, 
a burgeoning commercial culture in both arenas, the fair and the novel, 
channeled much of the excess that marked earlier forms into activities 
characterized especially by observation and spectatorship. 

The newly commercial forms of the wakes directed the desire for 
riot and mischief that characterized the festival’s earlier expressions toward 
entertainments that promised to display, rather than to foster participation 
in, monstrosity, excess, and brutality. A chief strategy in this shift from 
participatory to staged violence and excess was to disengage the spectator 
from spectacle, relegating the world of tableau to a space behind the cor- 
don sanitaire of the exhibit and preserving the realm of the viewer from 
its taint of unrestrained “grossness.’ The more vicious kinds of pugilism 
and other blood sports disappeared from fairs by the end of the century, 
and the displays that replaced them frequently offered dramatic impe- 
rial spectacles in their place. The menagerie in particular harbored these 
exhibitions, and newspapers treat them as suitable matter for viewing by 
middle-class audiences: 


George Oak and William Oscar, two Zulu chiefs, formerly 

with Barnum’s Show, and now with Wombwell’, had a terrible 
fight at Scarborough last night. While in the dressing tent they 
fell upon each other like tigers, biting, kicking, and scratching 
most viciously. Oscar had pieces of his flesh bitten out of his lips 
and hands, and Oak had three fingers flayed. Oak did not cease 
his savagery until his opponent lay unconscious, when he was 
dragged out of the tent. The affair created intense excitement 
among the crowd near the show. 

(“A Fight between Zulu Chiefs”) 


As spectatorial titillation, this display of “savagery” does not implicate 
“the crowd near the show” in the violence, and spectators and journalists 
alike are able to achieve—as Bennett’s narrative theory demands authors 
establish as well—their own distanced perspectives on a “spectacular and 
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sensual show.” Though the fight between Wombwell’s tigerlike “Zulu 
chiefs” is ostensibly spontaneous, at other times such exotic exhibitions 
clearly were scripted. One nineteenth-century advertisement for a me- 
nagerie promises “the most Bold, grand and Daring Human Display, ever 
presented,” namely 


A WHOLE CARAVAN OF 
WILD ANIMALS, 
LET LOOSE AT THE SAME TIME 
UPON THE INDIAN SLAVE. 
Who will gradually subdue, and playfully exhibit his remarkable 
skill 
in ELEGANTLY GROUPING THIS MATCHLESS 
ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION 
(Embellished History 47) 


In the spectacular ordering of the collection in the “Indian slave’s” perfor- 
mance, the caravan show not only exhibits exoticism and stages wildness 
but also models a totalizing command: the slave’s “skill in ELEGANTLY 
GROUPING?” the exhibit resembles Bennetts emphasis on the writer's 
craft in determining “position and relative importance” of phenomena in 
the novel’s “spectacular and sensual show.” The gradual subdual of excess 
that marks the historical progress of festivals such as the wakes thus came 
to be staged in the realm of the exotic, and it is characteristic of these 
exhibitions to displace the violence and frenzy for which the fairs were 
once indicted onto avatars of exotic spaces: “Zulu chiefs,’ “Indian slaves,” 
tigers, or elephants. The pageant of the provincial fair, rendered respectable 
in part through the exotic performances in the menageries, exonerates 
the English patrons of active complicity in the scenes of profligacy and 
excess they witness by framing them as imperial exhibitions. 

As Wombwell’s Menagerie became attached to these local festivi- 
ties, the bearbaiting and blood sports of the lower-class holiday gave way 
to the staged “savagery” and “fierceness” of the exhibited animals.'® 
Wombwell’s Menagerie, a traveling outfit, was so well known at wakes 
that a ballad in broadsheet form was presented to George Wombwell in 
1838, remarking that “while many are the methods which, to rise in life, 
men take, / Yours’ was—to never be asleep when others ‘kept a WAKE!” 
(To Mr. Wombwell). The success of Wombwell’ traveling shows meant that 
they gradually consolidated a circuit of the local in the nineteenth century, 
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establishing a uniform culture of popular exhibitions across the nation’s 
many individual fairs and wakes. Bennett’s narrator notes that “no social 
exclusiveness could withstand” the elephant in the menagerie: in spite of 
Sophia’s scorn of it as a mark of the local, “the dazzling social success of 
the elephant . . . cannot imaginably be overestimated” (103). The dazzle of 
Wombwell’s on the translocal circuit resulted from both the exoticism and 
the danger of wild animals in the menageries. While exhibitors frequently 
assured their patrons of the safety of their exhibits, citing for example the 
“mild and tractable” disposition of the elephant, they also traded on the 
potential for violence in their promotions: “What ravages might we not 
expect from the prodigious strength of the elephant combined with the 
fierceness and rapacity of the tiger?” (Embellished History 14). As is the 
case with the elephant in Bennett’s novel, such “ravages” indeed occurred, 
claiming the lives even of family members of the menagerists, as in one 
instance in which an elephant attacked George Wombwell’s nephew, run- 
ning its tusks through his body and beating him to death with its trunk 
(“Wombwell’s Menagerie”). 

The elephant was commonly perceived as a sign of the exotic, even to 
the point of crude analogy: an elephant, it was held, would “obey anyone 
as he knowed was ’is real master, the same as Injier, where they’re always 
on the side of them as is strongest” (Sketchley 75). The elephant’s enor- 
mity and the vagueness of its alien provenance—it might have arrived 
from India, Ceylon, Burma, or Africa—rendered it part of the stock in 
trade of representing the empire, not least because the networks of em- 
pire brought it to England’s shores (elephants could not be persuaded to 
reproduce in captivity until well into the twentieth century).'® The Old 
Wives’ Tale places the elephant at the center of its display as a mark of 
imperial alterity (though also preserving, as a palimpsest, the signs of “or- 
giastic frenzy” that mark was to have expunged). On the one hand, then, 
what still appears to the Baineses as a suspect, potentially riotous holi- 
day is gradually rendered bourgeois and made tame by the commercial 
exhibitions and performances of Wombwell’s Menagerie. On the other 
hand, the local wakes are deeply scored with the traces of imperialism, 
“savagery” in general and the elephant in particular. The presence of the 
elephant in Bursley situates the narrow provinciality of the Potteries, typi- 
cally English, within the larger totality of British economic and cultural 
imperialism, and begins to consolidate by means of Wombwell’s com- 
mercial omnipresence across England a sense of a shared British imperial 
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culture.'? In the contexts of such cultures of exhibition and Bennett’ 
own quasi-imperial aspirations for the form of the novel, the narrative of 
provincial Bursley in The Old Wives’ Tale takes on some of the shading of 
the British Empire, however “uncolored” the empire might generally ap- 
pear to be in the provinces. Wombwell’s show itself serves as an analogue 
to Bennett’s theory of the exhibitionary function of the novel, which 
gives us a perspective on “the whole spectacular and sensual show” but 
without the indulgence in excessive affect characteristic of Dickens’s and 
Thackeray’s popular fiction. 


$ 


There is no historical account of an elephant visiting the kind of mischief 
described in The Old Wives’ Tale upon a wakes celebration in the Five 
Towns. In fabricating the account of the elephant’s revolt, Bennett em- 
phasizes two of the most disturbing problems presented by the elephant 
on display: its potential for unprovoked violence and its massive corpo- 
reality. Likely working from an 1872 incident in which a Wombwell’s 
elephant crushed a boy who had abused it and from an 1898 report of 
another Wombwell elephant dying in the Five Towns,” Bennett associates 
the troubling aspects of the elephant’s character with imperial alterity.”' 
The novel makes a point of noting that the elephant’s attendant is In- 
dian, though all archival evidence suggests that Wombwell’s keepers were 
English. That Bennett draws attention to the elephant’s disobedience and 
its keeper’s exoticism hints strongly at colonial rebellion, and just as the 
English excesses at wakes are curbed by being projected into an ostensibly 
alien arena, the unruly elephant’s violence is likewise restrained—ain its 
case by means of “stakes, ropes, and pulleys.” 

But the difficulty of putting down a colonial rebellion, such as the 
great Indian “Mutiny” of 1857 (seven years before the fictional episode) 
or the Jamaican rebellion quashed by Governor Eyre (just a year after the 
episode), finds expression in the novel in the additional problems first of 
containing the elephant’s violence and then of cleaning up after its sup- 
pression. The elephant turns up repeatedly in the chapter after it seems to 
have been put down, appearing massively on the playground after it had 
apparently “disappeared into the night.” If the elephant’s violence carries 
overtones of colonial rebellion, its destruction—also an innovation of 
Bennett’s—bears the hallmarks of a colonial execution: 
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His head was whitewashed, and six men of the Rifle Corps were 
engaged to shoot him at a distance of five yards, while constables 
kept the crowd off with truncheons. He died instantly, rolling 
over with a soft thud. The crowd cheered, and intoxicated by 
their importance, the Volunteers fired three more volleys into 

the carcase, and were then borne off as heroes to different inns. 
(103) 


The death of the elephant before the press of the crowd anticipates Or- 
well’s “Shooting an Elephant,” in which the overwhelming demand of the 
Burmese crowd renders Orwell powerless to do anything but shoot the 
elephant that has trampled a “coolie.” In Lower Burma in the twentieth 
century, shooting an elephant is cause for reflection on the impact of 
colonialism on Western consciousness. In provincial Bursley in the age of 
Victoria, by contrast, shooting an elephant is cause for the Volunteers to 
be “intoxicated by their importance,’ a turn of phrase that anticipates the 
evocation of London in another of Bennett’s novels as a place in which 
“the sense of Empire was in the very air, like an intoxication” (Regent 
119). The intoxication of a quasi-imperial triumph in Bursley provides 
occasion for English self-aggrandizement, a chance to be “borne off as 
heroes to different inns” after a plain demonstration of overkill. 

If this “intoxication” blinds the Volunteers to everything but their own 
importance, the novel takes care that its readers should return to this iron- 
ic moment reflexively when, in a later scene describing the guillotining 
of a criminal in a French provincial town, Sophia thinks incredulously, 
“Imagine going to an execution in order to observe yourself!” (342). 
Such an idea also parallels Bennett’s theory of realistic observation, since 
“every street is a mirror,’ and above all the execution of the elephant on 
the streets of Bursley reveals the Englishness of the Volunteers’ “intoxica- 
tion,” spun from the airy stuff of imperial fantasy. In his novel Clayhanger 
(1910), Bennett aims to show how “savage” such intoxication can be, 
especially when English crowds are not restrained by bourgeois mores 
or bobbies’ truncheons. On the site at which the elephant revolts at the 
wakes in the earlier novel, Edwin Clayhanger watches Bursley’s celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of the Sunday Schools. Bennett’s description of 
the local setting—though “every town in England had the same sight to 
show at that hour” (226)—itself echoes descriptions of colonized masses 
at imperial pageants: 
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The whole Square was now suddenly revealed as a swarming 
mass of heads, out of which rose banners and pennons that were 
cruder in tint even than the frocks and hats of the little girls and 
the dresses and bonnets of their teachers; the men, too, by their 
neckties, scarves, and rosettes, added colour to colour. All the 
windows were chromatic with the hues of bright costumes, and 
from many windows and from every roof that had a flagstaff, 
flags waved heavily against the gorgeous sky. (228) 


The English “swarming mass” appears here in the guise of the singularity 
it projected upon subject peoples of the empire, and the echo of con- 
current imperial descriptions is striking. In his narrative of the 1911-12 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, John Fortescue describes the mass of Indian 
subjects gathered for George the Fifth’s coronation as Emperor: 


the turbans of the people made a nodding flower-bed of every 
shade of blue and green and every variety of brown, tawny, yel- 
low and orange... . [T]he diversity of colour in the dress of the 
spectators was even more pleasing against the background of 
rather unkempt white houses; but it was painful to notice that a 
few occupants had decorated their balconies with some of the 
vilest colour produced by Manchester. (120-21) 


In a peculiar imaginative circuit, characteristically English Bursley resem- 
bles an imperial Delhi, while the “vilest colour” of India’s crowds return 
imperial thoughts to the “‘crude[ness of] tint” in the English provinces. 
There is in the passage from Clayhanger more than a serendipitous 
echo of imperial discourse, however, since Edwin’s experience at the cel- 


ebration is marked by violent reverie—a counterpart to The Old Wives’ 


Tale’s fantasy of colonial suppression—in which the British Empire and 
the English provinces come to seem two sides of the same imperial map. 
As the entire Square begins to “chant ... with gusto” William Cowper’ 
hymn beginning “There is a fountain filled with blood,” Edwin suddenly 
has a vivid hallucination: 


With the purple banner waving there a bloody motto, he fore- 
saw each sanguinary detail of the verse ere it came to him from 
the shrill childish throats. And a phrase from another hymn 
jumped from somewhere in his mind just as William Cowper's 
ended and a speech commenced. The phrase was “India’s coral 
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strand.” In thinking upon it he forgot to listen to the speech. He 
saw the flags, banners, and pennons floating in the sunshine and 
in the heavy breeze; he felt the reverberation of the tropic sun 
on his head; he saw the crowded humanity of the Square attired 
in its crude primary colours; he saw the great brass serpentine 
instruments gleaming; he saw the red dais; he saw, bursting with 
infancy, the immense cars to which were attached the fantas- 
tically plaited horses; he saw the venerable zealots on the dais 
raving lest all the institutions whose centenary they had met to 
honour should not save these children from hopeless and excru- 
ciating torture for ever and ever; he saw those majestic purple 
folds in the centre embroidered with the legend of the blood of 
the mystic Paschal Lamb; he saw the meek, stupid, and super- 
stitious faces, all turned one way, all for the moment t under the 
empire of one horrible idea, all convinced thatthe” consequences 
of sins could be prevented by an act of belief, all gloating over 
inexhaustible tides of blood: And it seemed to him that he was 
not in England any longer. It seemed to him that in the dim 
cellars under the shambles behind the Town Hall, where he had 
once been, there dwelt, squatting, a strange and savage god who 
would blast all those who did not enter his presence dripping 
with gore, be they child or grandfather. It seemed to him that 
the drums were tom-toms, and Baines’s a bazaar. He could fit 
every detail of the scene to harmonize with a vision of India’s 
coral strand. (230) 


Clayhanger’s vision suggests that when England slips out of its usual “un- 
colored” restraint it appears “dripping with gore” before a “savage god,” 
and even the Baineses’ prosaic shop appears fabulously exotic. For Edwin, 
this slippage induces a hallucination in which the provinces appear not 
to be England any longer. Nor are such impressions Edwin’s alone, for 
he discovers that his friend Hilda “had comprehended without expla- 
nation” his observation that “It only wants the Ganges at the bottom of 
the Square” (231). This shared understanding suggests that when Bursley, 
“England in little, lost in the midst of England,” falls “under the empire 
of one horrible idea,” it seems as “strange and savage” as those under the 
empire of the English were usually held to be.?? It also points out that 
the temporal and cultural distance between exotic reaches and domestic 
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spaces of empire occasionally collapse within the English imagination, 
and such moments reveal that the spectacular show of empire intimately 
shapes perceptions of provincial English cultures. 

Edwin’s vision in Clayhanger gives voice to what the presence of 
Wombwell’s Menagerie suggests in The Old Wives’ Tale: English provincial 
experience is charged with currents of imperialism, but only through a 
kind of hallucination, intoxication, or short circuit—an abandonment of 
what Arnold Bennett calls the “right reason” (Author’s Craft 27) of ob- 
jective observation—can one see beyond local instances of Englishness 
to this larger imperial whole. It is as though only the suspension of this 
reason—and of the realist practice to which it corresponds—permits the 
two to be seen together, in the form of fanciful analogy and allegory.The 
English provinces and the empire’s colonial margins form two sides of 
the same imperial page in Edwin Clayhanger’s fantasy, and the situation 
of Englishness at the Bursley wakes in The Old Wives’ Tale itself becomes 
confused. Should Englishness be located in the wakes, the trademark 
excess of which is being turned into commercial channels? In the menag- 
erie, helping to tame the wakes but itself exhibiting imperial excess? In 
the volunteers, who suppress this excess when it gets out of hand, but who 
engage in overkill? Or in the spectators straining against the police cordon 
for a glimpse of the spectacle? Where England and empire are fused in the 
short circuit of fantasy, Bennett’s “map of the universe” inscribed in the 
novel’s form situates Englishness within a complex labyrinth of empire. 

In The Old Wives’ Tale, the instigating agent of these confusions is 
not a sanguinary hymn but the frenzied elephant, which has unwittingly 
come to occupy the place of the baited bear in the wakes. While the 
elephant may constitute the imaginative stuff from which wakes-time 
“intoxication” is distilled, it has also the “seductive” power to erase social 
distinction within Bursley well after its execution. Its pungent presence 
as a commodity in Bursley endures throughout the wakes-time spectacle, 
lending a sharp irony to Bennett’s commitment to represent the whole of 
experience, even “what the nose scents”: 


The elephant had become a victim to the craze of souvenirs. 
Already in the night his tusks had been stolen; then his feet dis- 
appeared for umbrella-stands, and most of his flesh had departed 
in little hunks. Everybody in Bursley had resolved to participate 
in the elephant. One consequence was that all the chemists’ 
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shops in the town were assaulted by strings of boys. “Please a 
pe[n]north o’alum to tak’ smell out 0’ a bit o’ elephant.” (117) 


The elephant as exotic commodity materially penetrates Bursley, colo- 
nizing domestic entry halls in the form of umbrella stands and suffusing 
the town’s air, just as before its death it worked to permeate the provincial 
fabric of the Staffordshire wakes. The stink of Bursley’s elephant is ironic 
anodyne to the “intoxication of self-importance” of the Volunteers, and 
the elephant does not simply illustrate or explain Bursley, it assumes an 
independent agency to shape the contours of daily life at its most local. 
The elephant, which appears in England as a result of a total imperial 
system that penetrates wild colonial lands and rules the waves, disappears 
not only into the night on the train, but also in discrete “hunks” into 
English domestic culture, where it takes up residence as an alien and yet 
oddly familiar presence. 

The elephant’s excess helps us to “determine the position and relative 
significance” of a purportedly “finicking and respectable” English pro- 
vincial culture amidst a burgeoning empire that exceeds the old English 
forms: the elephant as emblem of empire comes to reside permanently in 
Bursley in the form of umbrella stands and preserved souvenir bits, and 
changes the very constitution of the communal tradition of the wakes. 
“Such was the greatest sensation that has ever occurred, or perhaps will 
ever occur, in Bursley,’ notes the narrator, and “The excitement about 
the repeal of the Corn Laws ... was feeble compared to that excitement” 
(103). It is perhaps the greatest sensation in the narrative as well, and while 
the elephant persists bodily beyond all reason in the episode, the novel 
itself insists on the spectacle of elephants to a surprising degree: when 
Constance’s cousin by marriage is hanged for strangling his wife, the nar- 
rator reports that “Since the execution of the elephant, nothing had so 
profoundly agitated Bursley” (271); during the Siege of Paris, Sophia dines 
at a restaurant whose proprietor announces that his friend the butcher has 
purchased three elephants from the Jardin des Plantes to supply cuts of meat 
(436); and on her first return to Bursley since eloping to France, Sophia 
notices “two camels and an elephant in a field ... amid manufactories and 
warehouses and advertisements.” ? 

Though the elephant plainly functions as an avatar of the alien and 
the text itself pays unusual attention to the elephant, it is not clear what 
bearing this exotic excess has on the central domestic components of the 
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narrative, nor does it explain “the proper level” of provincial Englishness 
in “the scheme of things.” Under the terms Bennett lays out in The 
Author’s Craft, the provincial wakes and Wombwell’s Menagerie should 
illuminate Sophia’s lapse and her father’s death, just as “every street is a 
mirror, an illustration, an exposition, of the people” in its midst. It is not 
clear, however, how Wombwell’s commercial elephant, emblem of the 
reaches of empire, explains either Sophia’s desire for the commercial trav- 
eler or Mr. Baines’s “perverse” death. The novel figures the wakes within 
a whole imperial system and engages the collective desires of Bursley and 
England for imperial spectacle, whereas Sophia’s neglect of her father 
appears as an individual lapse: her desire and its consequences are them- 
selves rendered a matter of apparent “local unimportance.” There is thus a 
fundamental bifurcation in the chapter: in the portion that unfolds in the 
street, centering on the elephant’s violence and execution at the wakes, 
the primary effect is a sense of “a broad notion” of the social totality; in 
the section that treats Mr. Baines, the narrative concentrates on Sophia’s 
personal struggle, which unfolds as what Bennett calls the “individual” 
story of a “domestic creature.’ These two distinct levels of narration must 
be reconciled if the narrative is to achieve the cosmopolitan, distanced 
“perspective” demanded by Bennett’s theory. Without the joint exhibi- 
tion of the typical and the individual from a “true” perspective, Bennett 
contends, a character might as well be “in a vacuum, or in the Sahara, or 
between Heaven and earth”—that is to say, imprisoned by deserts of the 
local and cut off from the larger world (Author’s Craft 24). 

The novel attempts such a reconciliation by resorting to a rhetoric of 
causality on the one hand, and by introducing a series of linguistic turns 
that attempt to suture the breach between Mr. Baines and the elephant on 
the other hand. The spectacle of the elephant causes the house to empty 
in the first place, leaving Sophia alone to manage both her father and 
the shop. This arrangement would be appropriate, had the salesman not 
scheduled a call on that particular afternoon: “That the elephant should 
have caused both Mr Povey [the shop manager] and Mrs Baines to forget 
that the representative of Birkinshaws was due to call was indeed a final 
victory for the elephant” (108). The elephant is thus charged both with 
vying for cultural supremacy in Bursley and with producing the dilemma 
by which Sophia must choose to leave her father or neglect the family 

business (and deny her own desire). Moreover, a neighbor is convinced 
that the Baineses have colluded with the elephant to kill off Mr. Baines: 
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“with their stupidity, their neglect, their elephants, between them they had 
done for John Baines” (112). Attributing to the elephant or to the Baine- 
ses the agency behind Mr. Baines’s death produces a mistaken impression 
of responsibility and ignores the inexplicability of Sophia’s desire for the 
commercial traveler: 


“Why did I forget father?” she asked herself with awe. “I only 
meant to tell him [the salesman] that they were all out, and run 
back. Why did I forget father?” She would never be able to 
persuade anybody that she had literally forgotten her father’s 
existence for quite ten minutes; but it was true enough, though 
shocking. (110) 


The narrative of Sophia’s lapse is “shocking,” not least in its own rhetorical 
inadequacy—its manifest inability “to persuade anybody.” 

For this reason, the narrator seeks to avoid the conclusion of inex- 
plicability—not a position on which a novel that claims to illustrate and 
explain can comfortably rest—by placing blame on the salesman as well 
as the elephant: “The real murderer was having his dinner in the com- 
mercial room up at the Tiger, opposite the Town Hall” (113). Though 
the inn takes the name of an animal in Wombwell’s Menagerie and the 
commercial traveler represents another branch of the global trade that in- 
troduces Wombwell’s to the wakes, it is hardly true that the representative 
can be considered the “real murderer’’—after all, his visit was scheduled. 
Instead, Mr. Baines’s death appears highly overdetermined, potentially a 
consequence of the elephant’s “‘seductions,’ the traveler’s “scorn of every- 
thing local,” and Sophia’s inattentions, as well as his own “invalid’s natu- 
ral perverseness.” All these attributions of responsibility serve to defend 
against the most “shocking” possibility that John Baines’s death verges on 
the meaningless in the narrative, that there can be no simple accounting 
for his demise, and that we are left only with a profoundly unsettling 
sense that things in “England in little” have gone wrong in this labyrinth 
of empire. The rhetoric of causality brought to bear on the dead elephant 
in particular is logically insufficient to explain the death of the invalid, 
an explanation nevertheless demanded by Bennett’s theory of narrative 
tealism. We are therefore left with signs of a loss that exceeds the capacity 
of the novel’s explanatory apparatus. 

In the absence of a satisfactory causal relationship, the narrator has 
recourse to a notion of structural similarity or homology between the 
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elephant and John Baines—an “illustration” if not an “explanation” of 
their relation. Both appear as carcasses in the chapter, and both are paid 
respects by the town, the elephant on the playground and Mr. Baines in 
the more conventional setting of “the mortuary bedroom” (116) where he 
is laid out. In this respect, the narrator indulges a rich pun on wake—the 
violence both of the elephant and of the armed Volunteers is awakened 
at the Bursley wakes, Mr. Baines awakes and asphyxiates, and the family 
holds his wake—suggested by the shared etymological root for both the 
mortuary obsequies and the “orgiastic carnival.” Such homologous rela- 
tions do not in this case seem to respond to a shared structure of social 
relations or a singular circumstance, however, and “a broad notion of the 
whole” that would situate the consequences of Sophia’s individual crime 
in the large and complex map traced by the elephant and the menagerie 
continues to elude the novel’s explanatory apparatus. 

Something like this shared social whole does begin to emerge when 
Bennett deploys a trope that binds John Baines’s death with the revolt and 
execution of the elephant, and that locates precisely Englishness on the 
imperial map. In Bennett’s manuscript draft of the novel, as a neighbor and 
Mrs. Baines look upon the corpse of the patriarch, the narrator declares 
that “They might have been gazing at a vanished era on the bed,” in an 
analogy that would associate John Baines with an age gone by (Facsimile 
90).Yet Bennett canceled this analogy, recasting it instead as allegory: 


They knew not that they were gazing at a vanished era. John 
Baines had belonged to the past, to the age when men really did 
think of their souls, when orators by phrases could move crowds 
to fury or to pity, when no one had learnt to hurry, when Dem- 
os was only turning in his sleep, when the sole beauty of life 
resided in its inflexible and slow dignity, when hell really had no 
bottom, and a gilt-clasped Bible really was the secret of England’s 
greatness. Mid- Victorian England lay on that mahogany bed. Ideals 
had passed away with John Baines. It is thus that ideals die; not 
in the conventional pageantry of honoured death, but sorrily, 
ignobly, while one’s head is turned. (113, emphases added) 


Making John Baines a representative of mid-Victorian England—a move 
that encourages us to read the entire chapter as an elaborate allegory—el- 
evates his corpse to the level of significance assumed by the elephant in 
its participation in the wakes in the Five Towns, “England in little?” The 
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allegory suggests, moreover, that if mid-Victorian England, in establish- 
ing its “slow dignity,” has displaced past excesses by consolidating them 
in avatars of the exotic spaces it has conquered, it nevertheless runs the 
risk of seeming irrelevant to the larger whole toward which those exotic 
representations gesture. In this allegory, John Baines and the England 
for which he stands might be understood to pass away while heads are 
turned from domestic affairs by the “pageantry” of empire’s “spectacular 
and sensual show.’ England’s “central labyrinth” might, in other words, 
be a victim of its own imperial greatness, and it figures in the chapter 
as the superannuated fatherland stretched on an imperial bier of its own 
fashioning. While Bennett is concerned to recuperate from mid-Victo- 
rian fiction a cosmopolitan distance and reserve under the banner of the 
“modern,” the modern England that supplants John Baines’s is bound up 
with empire and with excess. The striking claim that John Baines—in a 
state of paralysis for 14 years—is mid-Victorian England brings together 
the collective activities of Bursley’s wakes and the private affairs of the 
Baines household. It also crucially reverses Bennett’s narrative prescrip- 
tions: the exhibition of the elephant and all it indicates about the broader 
cultural whole should be “an illustration, an exposition, and explanation” 
of John Baines’s particular circumstances, not vice versa. Bursley during 
wakes time should illuminate John Baines’s place in the social whole, not 
proclaim his provincial redundancy, as though he were “in a vacuum, or 
in the Sahara, or between Heaven and earth.” As it stands, John Baines as 
an allegory for mid-Victorian England only reinforces the significance of 
Bursley’s wakes, Wombwell’s Menagerie, and imperial modernity. In other 
words, John Baines is rendered superfluous, his corpse fixed as a mirror 
for what goes on in the street rather than vice versa, in a figuration that 
overturns Bennett’s ideas about the centrality of individual character in 
the novel. 

As a result of this inversion, what Bennett calls “perspective” and the 
“right reason” of realism is fundamentally disrupted. Allegory such as the 
one the English writer offers here is in Georg Lukacs’s estimation the 
hallmark of a degenerate modernism because it implies “the negation of 
any meaning immanent in the world of the life of man” (Meaning 40). 
Walter Benjamin similarly argues that “What ruins are in the physical 
world, allegories are in the world of the mind” (qtd. in Lukács, Meaning 
41),a dictum that suggests not only that deep fault lines and rifts underlie 
the apparently uniform surface of allegory but also that allegory marks 
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the loss of historical and narrative coherence. In The Old Wives’ Tale, such 
lines of fracture rest beneath the allegory of John Baines as mid-Victorian 
England and are rendered visible in the split narrative focus of the chapter. 
If, as Benjamin asserts, the world picture inscribed in modern allegory is 
one characterized by “a process of inevitable decay” (qtd. in Lukács, Mean- 
ing 41), the dissolution of a totalizing perspective within the labyrinth of 
empire may be allegorized in the rotten bits of elephant that the Bursley 
boys collect as souvenirs—and which they soon are desperate to sanitize, 
pleading for something “to tak’ smell out o’ a bit o’ elephant.” 


S 


In asserting that “It is thus that ideals die; not in the conventional pag- 
eantry of honoured death, but sorrily, ignobly, while one’s head is turned,” 
the narrator suggests the extent to which the elephant is an important 
diversion in the narrative, a diversion both in the sense of a spectacular 
entertainment and in the sense of a deadly distraction. But the narration 
of the elephant’s “dazzling” attraction is also a sort of exhibition in its own 
right, and serves as an important diversion for readers of The Old Wives’ 
Tale, constituting one of the most entertaining, lively, and memorable 
episodes of the novel. The elephant diverts readers’ attention also from its 
proper object, the death of John Baines, just as it diverts the attention of 
the characters. James G. Hepburn wonders about that 


last line: “while one’s head is turned.” Does it refer to Sophia’s 
having gone out of the room? Does it refer to her head being 
turned by [her lover], to her choosing, implicitly, the code of a 
younger age? Or does it refer to John Baines’s head “hanging, in- 
verted, near the floor between the bed and the ottoman”? (146) 


But the ambiguity of the phrase extends beyond the text too, for as an- 
other critic observes, “We can’t accuse Sophia of a sinful neglect because 
we ourselves had been as forgetful” of John Baines and the “ideals” he 
represents (Dearlove 86).The narrative pulls readers along with the Baines 
family toward the elephant and the commercial traveler at the expense of 
John Baines, the center of the domestic space that The Old Wives’ Tale is at 
such pains to narrate. Here then is the triumph of the whole spectacular 
show of empire and its attendant traveling cultures: the elephant’s imperial 
pageantry has overwhelmed the “conventional pageantry of honoured 
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death,” and the diversion of the Baineses’ attention from the father and 
their preoccupation with the elephant reflect the inability of domestic af- 
fairs to retain their dominant position at the center of the novel. This sense 
of lost focus, correlative of the inexplicable loss of John Baines, forms the 
negative counterpart of the elephant’s rancid plenitude—its excess—and 
if historical processes of restraint and excess are bound together in the 
midst of England’s central labyrinth, the “broad notion of the whole” rep- 
resented in The Old Wives’ Tale is one in which a single totalizing vantage 
fails to turn imperial “grossness” to domestic advantage. 

The excesses characteristic of this episode in The Old Wives’ Tale func- 
tion also to divert the narrative itself, sending it spinning off to London, 
to Paris, and to the fantasized circuits of empire. The paths of travel to 
these metropolitan sites are quite real in the novel, as Sophia’s body tra- 
verses their routes before settling into a quiet Parisian arrondissement. 
The passages to empire are another matter, however, since they are largely 
imagined: it is the travel of the menagerie and of Britain’s commercial 
emissaries that activates these circuits.** The Old Wives’ Tale’s diversions 
put into motion metaphorics of center/periphery, metropole/province, 
and global/local, thereby transforming each of these sites: where the 
narrator explicitly situates Bursley in the “central labyrinth of England,” 
the menagerie’s exhibitionary cultures would seem to place the various 
Englands offered in the text—‘‘mid-Victorian” and “modern’”—in the 
midst of a larger labyrinth of empire. 

The fragments of elephant collected by the Bursley boys repre- 
sent one answer to a question posed by a soi-disant “cosmopolitan” in 
Bennett’s novel The Regent: “Can you tell me what is the origin of the 
decay of realism?” (186). The space of confusion, excess, and frustrated 
restraint that the menagerie represents in The Old Wives’ Tale situates this 
origin with a world system that relegates an older version of Englishness 
to the equivalent of “the Sahara,” rendering the mother country itself 
provincial in its own way. By the time John Baines and the mid-Victo- 
tian England that he allegorizes have been buried, it seems clear that the 
episode involving the elephant has already—in advance—modified the 
tenets of realism Bennett describes in The Author’s Craft: the novel does 
not maintain an appropriate “perspective” and allows “a broad notion of 
the whole” signaled by the tableau of Wombwell’s and the wakes to over- 
whelm the individuality of John Baines. In the end, Sophia and her lover 
are wrong to scorn the wakes not because they are a “local unimportance” 
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but because their import cannot be calculated—there is no “proper level” 
because the whole “scheme of things” is untotalizable. In this sense the 
elephant’s revolt—an explicit allegory of colonial insurgency, if John Ba- 
ines appears in the guise of mid-Victorian England—demonstrates the 
ways in which Edwardian conventions of realism codified in The Author's 
Craft prove untenable: not, as Woolf charges, because “human character 
changed,” but because the imperial system has grown to permeate and 
encompass domestic English life. 

The traveling cultures of The Old Wives’ Tale evoke the “modern” 
England of the imperial labyrinth that activates both the circuits of the 
menagerie and Sophia’s journeys out of, and back in to, the local. But the 
notion of traveling cultures also evokes the cosmopolitan passages of in- 
ternational modernists from provincial sites such as Idaho, St. Louis, Dub- 
lin, and—perhaps—Staffordshire to the global cities of London and Paris. 
The irony of the allegory in which mid-Victorian England is rendered 
superfluous within a “modern” culture of empire is that Bennett's fiction 
itself approaches the conclusions of those modernists whose aggressively 
cosmopolitan products displaced it—paradoxically, because it violates 
the very principles of observation and restraint he champions under the 
banner of the modern. As the theoretical standard bearer for a brand of 
realism that his own narrative undermines, Bennett comes to occupy the 
position of John Baines in his novel: the Edwardian ideals of distanced 
observation and integrated totality in the form of the English novel pass 
away while our heads are turned by the “whole spectacular and sensual 
show” of global modernity in the early twentieth century. The seductive 
violence of the imperial elephant, bound tightly to the localism of the 
wakes, thus enacts at the diegetic level the toppling of convention that 
Virginia Woolf was later to register as the sound of modernism’s “smash- 
ing and crashing,” and that in six short years Wyndham Lewis would seek 
to effect by “blasting” the mid-Victorian menagerie itself. 


Notes 


1. In “The Literary Influence of the Academies,” Arnold discusses the “note 
of provinciality” in literature as indicating a “remoteness from . . . a centre of 
correct taste” (245). In the preface to Culture and Anarchy, he identifies “pro- 
vincialism” with “loss of totality” (36) and “culture” with the process of “dis- 
interestedly trying . .. to see things as they really are” (30). For a discussion of 
“disinterestedness” as a mode of cosmopolitanism, see Anderson 91—118. 
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2. All references to The Old Wives’ Tale are to the Penguin edition unless oth- 
erwise noted. 


3.A character in another of Bennett’s novels describes the Five Towns as “the 
most English place I’ve ever seen” (Regent 38). 


4. Rebecca West finds the Five Towns in Bennett’s fiction marked by a “pref- 
erence for the uncolored stuff that lasts over the colored stuff which wears into 
holes, which is characteristic of English provincial life.” 


5.The very notion of English provinciality is owed to an incipient lexicon of 
colonialism. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) offers as a definition of provin- 
dal: “Not of the mother country.’ John Lucas notes that a person charged with 
provinciality consequently appears, “at least metaphorically, ‘not of the mother 
country’; he is banished” (14). 


6. “Traveling cultures” is James Clifford’s description of a chronotope that 
foregrounds “sites of displacement, interference, and interaction,’ and in which 
culture “comes to resemble as much a site of travel encounters as of residence” 


(25). 


7. Bennett has a very literal notion of mapping in mind here: “Geographical 
knowledge is the mother of discernment” (Author’s Craft 21). He also makes 
clear that the “whole” he envisions the novel as mapping is a global one: “the 
main factor in life on this planet is the planet itself. . . . If you say that you are 
not interested in . . . the configurations of the earth, I say that you deceive 
yourself” (20). 


8. Bennett's theory of “seeing life,” of conceiving “the whole spectacular 
show” as a quasi-imperial totality approaches Lukacs’s diagnosis of narrative 
realism. Like Bennett, Lukács maintains that the novel allows access to “the to- 
tality of life by its very contents, by inserting its hero and his destiny in the full 
richness of an entire world” (Soul and Form 73).The impossibility of represent- 
ing “an entire world” in the finite form of a novel, Lukács recognizes, impels 
the author to select the materials that give a sense of the totality of human 
relations according to a “hierarchy of significance” (Meaning 34), a process of 
selection that approximates Bennett’s emphasis on “‘determin[ing] with some 
accuracy the position and relative importance” of literary material. Further, 
Bennett's emphasis on “‘perspective”—the ordering of materials according to 
“relative importance” in constructing “a broad notion of the whole”—runs 
congruent to Lukacs’s insistence on the establishment of a coordinated per- 
spective on the social totality, an emphasis that reveals as the chief failure of 
twentieth-century art the fact “that modernism must deprive literature of a 
sense of perspective” (Meaning 33). 
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9. In Bennett’s short story “The Elixir of Youth,” published a year before The 
Old Wives’ Tale, the wakes serve as the backdrop to a narrative of the rise of 
popular poetry, the “rectification” of the “wild and naive orgy” of the fair, and 
the spread of notions of civic progress (26). There Bennett’s picture of Bursley 
is one of a town that has “yielded itself with savage abandonment to all the 
frenzies of license” (26). 


10. Bataille contrasts a radical notion of “general economy,’ a system defined 
by processes of expenditure, loss, and excess, to “restricted economy,’ the bour- 
geois economic scheme that emphasizes conservation, accumulation, and rein- 
vestment of energies, capital, and material goods (9-23). 


11. In 1843 John Ward observed that “A custom formerly prevailed [in Burs- 
lem], of adorning the church on the Wake Sunday with branches of trees and 
shrubs, and was understood as having reference to the dwelling of the Patron 
Saint, John the Baptist, ‘in the Wilderness’” (269-70). For excellent discussions 
of the wakes traditions in Lancashire and in the area surrounding Birmingham, 
see Reid; Poole, “Lancashire Wakes” and “Oldham Wakes”; and Walton and 
Poole. 


12. Prohibitions of bearbaiting, bullbaiting, and cockfighting went onto the 
books in the year of Victoria’s accession to the throne, but it is not clear when 
they were actually enforced; dogfights continued to be staged beyond midcen- 
tury in the Potteries (Greenslade 141; Warrillow, Sociological History 141). 


13. Already in the seventeenth century we can find Ben Jonson ridiculing 
these exhortations in Bartholomew Fair (1614), in which the kill-joy Busy pro- 
claims himself “One that . . . sitteth here to prophesy the destruction of Fairs 
and May-games, wakes and Whitsun ales, and doth sigh and groan for the 
reformation of these abuses” (3.6.76-79). Witness also Ebenezer Hunt’s bal- 
lad The Rush-Bearing (1784), which complains that the wakes “are bad in their 
institution and hurtful in their consequences to Morality” (6); and the anon- 
ymous broadside “A Conversation Between William and James at a Country 
Wake” (c. 1800), which indicts “the abominable wickedness of a Wake” (8). On 
the other hand were libertine publications reveling in the food, extravagant 
clothing, bullbaiting, racing, fighting, singing, and erotic activity of the wakes, 
as in the ballad “Eccles Wakes” (c. 1830), which celebrates the sexual exploits 
of “wenches and country beaux” at the wakes. Yet a third brand of wakes lit- 
erature elided the objectionable behavior altogether: in 1903, Charles Shaw 
recalled the wakes in the 1840s as “the greatest and brightest holiday of the 
year,” devoted to the “full sociality of the people, undivided” (127). 


14. The tradition of extravagant expenditure at the wakes persisted into the last 
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third of the nineteenth century, but it gradually took on a controlled and even 
displaced form, as the working classes began to take their holidays at the sea: 


the holiday was being approached in an increasingly calculative manner 
by the 1870s and 1880s as people were obliged to prepare for unpaid 
seaside holidays by steady saving throughout the year, although it often 
remained a point of honour that what had been saved should be spent 
to the last penny. (Walton and Poole 119) 


15. Edwards quotes this list of attractions from the Staffordshire Daily Sentinel 23 
July 1875. 


16. For extended discussions of the relations of exhibited animals in Victorian 
Britain to empire, see Ritvo 205-88 and Malamud 57—104. 


17. In 1908, the year The Old Wives’ Tale was published, Asian elephants dom- 
inated the front page of The Illustrated London News on July 4, sliding down a 
water flume in a model of an Indian temple at London’s Franco-British Exhi- 
bition. 


18. In 1864, an anonymous contributor to Dickens’s All the Year Round main- 
tained that he “Jabour[ed] under the painful conviction that the British public 
demands elephants in an account of Ceylon” (“More Trifles from Ceylon”). 
The tale of the blind men and the elephant, in which each man describes the 
elephant partially and by analogy, emerged during the expansion of empire and 
illustrates the inability to grasp a totality such as empire represents. 


19.Wombwell’s exhibited at Windsor on a number of occasions (1830, 1834, 
1847, and 1854), and the show ran at the Crystal Palace for 16 weeks in 1897 
to commemorate Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, providing an index to just how 
widespread—and respectable—its brand of entertainment had become (Mid- 
dlemiss 10). 


20. Louis Tillier suggests that 


The episode [involving the elephant] can probably be traced to a small 
fact of local history. On April 13, 1872, when Bostock and Wombwell’s 
circus was at Hanley for the Wakes, an elephant ran amok without 
warning, lifted a boy in his trunk and crushed him against a wall with 
his head and tusks. (49) 


This incident could not have occurred at the wakes, however, since the season 
ran from June to November, and the Stoke wakes were held in the first week 
of August (Edwards 8), so the carnivalesque setting for the scene is Bennett’s 
invention. Moreover, as both the Staffordshire Sentinel and Staffordshire Advertiser 
of 1872 make clear, the elephant was provoked by the boy, who was throw- 
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ing stones in the elephant’s mouth (“Boy Killed”; “Killed by an Elephant”). 
Bennett's narrative strips all immediate provocation from the incident of the 
elephant’s madness. 

Another elephant, Wombwell’s Abdellah, died after eating a yew tree in 
September 1898 in Hanley (Middlemiss 53 plate 76). 


21.When Bennett’s literary estate was auctioned in 1936, Sotheby listed among 
his “Notes for Plots” a cutting of “the original of the dead elephant episode 
used in ‘The Old Wives’ Tale,” which appears to have had to do with the diffi- 
culty of disposing of an elephant’s corpse rather than with the violent behavior 
of the elephant or of its execution (Catalogue 18). 


22. Edwin’s vision of a host of people “under the empire of one horrible idea” 
bowing before “a strange and savage god” recalls Marlow’s famous assertion 

in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness (1899):‘*What redeems [imperial conquest] is 
the idea only. An idea at the back of it, not a sentimental pretence but an idea; 
and an unselfish belief in the idea—something you can set up, and bow down 
before, and offer a sacrifice to” (10). 


23. Constance explains to Sophia that the elephant is there because of “Bar- 
num’s, you know. They have what they called a central depot here, because it’s 
the middle of England” (500). An analysis of the incursion of American pop- 
ular culture into the heart of England would further complicate this discussion 
of provincialism, cosmopolitanism, and empire. 


24. Bennett is not alone in pointing out the way in which the menagerie 
traveled locally but enabled global imaginings. Cranford’s Miss Matty visits 
Wombwell’s Menagerie in Cranford because “she had wanted to see an ele- 
phant in order that she might the better imagine [her brother] Peter riding on 
one; and had seen a boa-constrictor too, which was more than she wished to 
imagine in her fancy pictures of Peter’s locality” (Gaskell 112). 


I am indebted to Mark Wollaeger, Christopher Flint, Gary Stonum, and Darcy 
Brandel for their useful suggestions on earlier drafts of this essay. John Potter 
and Martin Phillips provided indispensable advice during research in Stoke- 
on-Trent and in the collections of the Keele University Library; for their many 
kindnesses I am most grateful. A number of the materials discussed in this 
article are held in the Reference Library, Hanley; in the British Library; and in 
the collections at Keele. 
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Ulysses and the Rhetoric 
of Cartography 


Jon Hegglund 


If that fellow was dropped in the middle of the Sahara, he’d sit, 
be God, and make a map of it. 
—John Joyce, on his young son James (qtd. in Ellmann, 
James Joyce 28) 


O of the long-standing truisms about Ulysses is that it offers a com- 
prehensive and factually precise geography of Dublin on 16 June 1904. 
This idea, at least in part, originated from Joyce himself in his famous 
remark to Frank Budgen: “I want ... to give a picture of Dublin so 
complete that if the city one day suddenly disappeared from the earth it 
could be reconstructed out of my book.” (qtd. in Budgen 69). With this 
comment, Joyce would have us believe that his book is as much an ar- 
chive of geographical fact as it is a narrative of imaginative fiction. If the 
numbers of scholarly guides to “Joyce’s Dublin” are any testimony, liter- 
ary critics have not actively challenged this understanding of the novel.’ 
Readers continue to accord Ulysses an epistemological authority akin to 
that of the map: the novel claims to present a totalizing representation of 
factual knowledge about a particular “real-world” physical space. Joyce 
seems to have been aware of the particular discursive power of cartogra- 
phy within a larger economy of knowledge, as the relationship between 
the topographical precision of Ulysses and the rhetoric of cartography is 
more than coincidental. As Budgen noted of the composition of the 
“Wandering Rocks” chapter of Ulysses, Joyce composed the chapter “with 
a map of Dublin before him on which were traced in red ink the paths 
of the Earl of Dudley and Father Conmee.” Budgen continues: “To see 
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Joyce at work on the ‘Wandering Rocks’ was to see . . .a surveyor with 
theodolite and measuring chain” (124-25). Likening the precise spatial 
plotting of the chapter to the surveyor’s practice of marking and mea- 
suring territory, Budgen draws our attention to the importance that Joyce 
placed on geographical accuracy in Ulysses. The novel’s composition is 
elevated beyond mere imagination; in Budgen’s description of the pains- 
taking detail with which Joyce arranges interlocking narratives on a co- 
herent grid of time and space, Joyce’s writing is equated with the rigorous 
method and precision of scientific practice. The true modernist auteur, 
Budgen’s account suggests, is no longer merely a writer fabricating sto- 
ries from the stuff of imagination but a cartographer ordering the world 
according to the rigor and detachment of scientific observation. 

My essay, however, questions the assumption that Joyce’s reliance on 
mapping is merely a modernist aesthetic strategy designed to give his 
novel the legitimating weight of fact. While scholars have been all too 
eager to plot Ulysses onto a map of Dublin, none yet have remarked on 
the rhetoric of cartography that Joyce himself deployed in the composi- 
tion of the novel. Two historical circumstances render this questioning 
especially relevant to an understanding of the cartographic rhetoric of 
Ulysses. First, the maps that Joyce used in the creation of Ulysses would 
have derived from the comprehensive British survey of Ireland taken dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century and thus would have represented Ire- 
land through the spatial perspective of an imperial gaze. Second, while 
Joyce consulted maps of Dublin during the composition of the novel, 
the topography of Dublin was being violently altered by the events that 
led to the independence of Ireland in 1922. By drawing on the form of 
the map, therefore, the novel necessarily engages a specific cultural and 
political geography of Anglo-Irish relations. 

How, then, should we read the importance of cartographic repre- 
sentation to Ulysses? In his remapping of Dublin on 16 June 1904, does 
Joyce reproduce the discourses of cartographic power that fixed Ireland 
as a static body of knowledge in the British imperial archive? Or does 
Ulysses, as critics such as Enda Duffy, Vincent Cheng, and Emer Nolan 
have argued, fly by the nets of imperial power to create a new version of 
postcolonial national community? 

Such formulations of the question assume that the map always re- 
tains the traces of its production as an object of reification and domina- 
tion; one can be either passively complicit or actively resistant to its 
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production of space. My aim here, however, is neither to expose a covert 
imperial complicity in Joyce’s writing nor to echo the many voices that 
have claimed Joyce as an exemplar of an Irish postcolonial perspective.? 
Rather, I would like to examine how Joyce reworks the form of the 
map so that it suggests neither imperialist domination nor postcolonial 
nationalist resistance, but rather a spatial complexity that cannot be re- 
duced to either term. In spite of its dependence on the exactitude of 
cartography, Ulysses ultimately rejects the static logic of the map in favor 
of a more dynamic, open-ended view of space. Although the precision 
and detail of Joyce’s topographies are frequently hailed as hallmarks of 
his modernism, the apparently precise representation of Dublin sets up a 
formal oscillation between the panoptic visual space of the map and the 
local knowledges of narrative, finally drawing attention to the absences 
inherent within each mode of representation. Cartography promises a 
surveying view, but this vantage is distant, abstract, and ahistorical. Nar- 
rative, conversely, can project individual movements through time and 
space but ultimately must rely on partial views and situated knowledges. 
Ulysses frequently represents spaces that hover between these two per- 
spectives but cannot be resolved into either one. 
I begin by looking closely at the Ordnance Survey of Ireland as a 
part of what Thomas Richards has called the “imperial archive.” Cru- 
cially, the maps generated by the survey, while claiming to be produced 
according to scientific method, in fact present a vision of Ireland as an 
immanent, fully visible object of study detached from the long, tortured 
history of Anglo-Irish relations. After considering the epistemology of 
the maps inherited by Joyce I turn to two chapters of Ulysses that offer a 
critique of the rhetoric of presence figured in the Ordnance Survey maps 
of Ireland. “Wandering Rocks” seems to abandon narrative in favor of 
geography in its portrayal of the interlocking paths and overlapping itin- 
eraries of scores of Dubliners. The chapter’s form invites (indeed, almost 
necessitates) the consultation of a map to render the fragmented narra- 
tive into conceptual coherence. The continual references to the topony- 
my, or place names, of Dublin suggest the chapter’s investment in the 
rhetoric of cartography. Yet, by promising the spatial precision of the map 
but delivering the fleeting itineraries of narrative, “Wandering Rocks” 
points out the failings of cartography as a science of spatial representa- 
tion. Despite their inherent gaps and failures, maps are not false, useless 
objects in the spatial economy of Ulysses. Rather, as “Ithaca” suggests, 
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the meaning of maps cannot be fixed by their makers. Even maps pro- 
duced for the express purpose of imperial administration can be read 
differently depending on the cultural position of the reader. Each read- 
ing of a map, in other words, creates that map anew with different asso- 
ciations, itineraries, and destinations. In “Ithaca,” for example, Leopold 
Bloom reads the Ordnance Survey map not as a positivist object of 
knowledge yielding an unmediated, factual account of the world but as 
a “negativist” object of desire giving rise to projection and fantasy about 
different possible relationships between geographical space and commu- 
nity. Read through Bloom’s eyes (and Joyce’s text), the map can there- 
fore be understood as an aesthetic object that prompts a critical 
consciousness of spatiality rather than as a static document in a closed 
economy of dominating imperial eyes and compliant colonial landscapes. 


Ireland in the imperial archive 


We're making a six-inch map of the country. Is there something 
sinister in that? 
—QOwen, an Irish translator working for the British Ordnance 
Survey in Brian Friel’s play Translations (351)? 


As recent work in the history of cartography has made clear, maps con- 
vey an impression of detached objectivity that frequently masks the in- 
terests governing their production.* Cartographic historian J. B. Harley 
points out the inherent textuality of even the most “scientific” of maps. 
Since the eighteenth century, the practice of cartography has been gov- 
erned by what Harley calls “a standard scientific model of knowledge 
and cognition,” which assumes 


that the objects in the world to be mapped are real and objec- 
tive, and that they enjoy an existence independent of the cartog- 
rapher; that their reality can be expressed in mathematical terms; 
that systematic observation and measurement offer the only 
route to cartographic truth; and that this truth can be indepen- 
dently verified. (4) 


The form of cartography encodes these assumptions: once data enters 
into the form of the map, it instantaneously acquires the aura of fact and 
“reality.” Yet Harley reminds us that the map’s apparent factuality is a 
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by-product of its rhetoric: “The steps in making a map—-selection, omis- 
sion, simplification, classification, the creation of hierarchies, and ‘sym- 
bolization’—are all inherently rhetorical” (11). Recent studies in both 
critical geography and postcolonial theory have uncovered the complex 
power/knowledge relations that inhere within the rhetoric of mapping, 
leading to a reassessment of cartography in general and imperial cartog- 
raphy in particular. As Harley points out, much of the scientific rhetoric 
of post-Enlightenment cartography was used to maintain systems of state 
and imperial domination. “In modern Western society,’ he writes, “maps 
quickly became crucial to the maintenance of state power—to its bound- 
aries, to its commerce, to its internal administration, to control of popu- 
lations, and to its military strength” (12).To “state power” might be added 
“imperial conquest,” as cartography also created knowledge used for the 
subjugation and administration of aboriginal populations and colonial 
territories. Writing of British imperial cartography in particular, Mat- 
thew Edney points out that “maps came to define the empire itself, to 
give it territorial integrity and its basic existence” (2). Maps were not 
merely neutral representations of imperial territory; by submitting these 
territories to the common language of latitude and longitude, they forced 
the heterogeneity and chaos of far-flung colonial places into a seamless 
graticule of abstract, instrumentalized space.’ 

While debate continues about if and when Ireland was a “legitimate” 
colony of the British Empire,° it is clear that the comprehensive map- 
ping of Ireland by the British Ordnance Survey from 1826 to 1852 was 
a part of a larger British imperative to consolidate systematic control of 
its colonial possessions through the conversion of physical territory into 
archival knowledge. Along with the contemporaneous Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India and subsequent surveys of East Africa, the Irish 
Survey, as it came to be called, aimed to create a definitive map of a 
colonial space, wiping away all vestiges of the haphazard, local geogra- 
phies of towns, estates, and counties. The survey succeeded to the extent 
that the maps produced remained the “official” maps of Ireland until well 
after independence. Most mass-produced maps from the 1850s until the 
1920s were derived from the survey, including those appended to the 
1904 edition of Alexander Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory, the 
legendary source of the topographical detail of Ulysses.” While the maps 
of Dublin in Thom’s Almanac may seem neutral and unproblematically 
factual, the cartographic archive from which Joyce derives the Dublin of 
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Ulysses is unquestionably an imperial mapping of a colonial space. More- 
over, while Joyce was drafting much of the novel, Dublin was a colonial 
battleground whose geography was being rapidly and violently trans- 
formed through revolutionary uprising and civil war. The possibility that 
much of Dublin might “suddenly disappear” was not mere speculation; 
much of the city was in fact destroyed between the Easter Rebellion of 
1916 and the establishment of the Free State in 1922. As Duffy has shown, 
Joyce was well aware of the cataclysmic events taking place in Ireland as 
he wrote his book on the Continent (12—18). Although Budgen’s my- 
thologizing account shows Joyce in the guise of the detached, scientific 
cartographer presiding masterfully over geographical space, I argue in- 
stead that Joyce’s use of cartographic method signaled an inquiry into 
the imperial production of knowledge as much as it worked to establish 
his credentials as a high modernist auteur. 

The Ordnance Survey, originally a wing of the British military 
charged with maintaining supplies and ammunition to troops, became 
principally responsible for topographical survey and cartography in the 
late eighteenth century. Setting its sights on Ireland shortly after the Act 
of Union in 1800, the Ordnance Survey was commissioned to create a 
comprehensive map of Ireland, scaled at six inches to the mile, for the 
immediate purpose of providing equitable taxation for property owners 
there, most of whom were Anglo-Irish Protestants. While the explicit 
rationale for the survey suggested a modest bureaucratic aim, the survey 
was emblematic of a changing conception of imperial space brought about 
by advances in cartographic technology. The mapping proceeded by trig- 
onometrical survey, or triangulation, which calculates the exact location 
of points on the terrain by measuring their angles to a precisely mea- 
sured baseline. With triangulation, mapmaking was given the air of epis- 
temological infallibility and scientific precision so central to establishing 
the modern cultural authority of the cartographic image. Triangulation 
also fixed any specific point within the comprehensive graticule of lon- 
gitude and latitude that described the shape and size of the globe. By 
promising a science of location into which any point on the terrestrial 
earth could be compared with any other point, cartography used trigo- 
nometrical survey to create a homogenous global space in which any 
location could be expressed through two numerical values. The maps of 
Ireland created by the Ordnance Survey were thus, by definition, part of 
a uniformly abstract space that was particularly well suited to rendering 
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the disparate colonies of the British Empire with the numerical expres- 
sions of latitude and longitude. Like the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, which was undertaken at roughly the same time and with many 
of the same technologies and personnel, the Ordnance Survey of Ire- 
land was part of a larger British imperial project: the systematic posses- 
sion of territory by means of codified spatial knowledge.’ 

The survey of Ireland would become part of what Thomas Rich- 
ards has called the British “imperial archive,’ the popular fantasy image 
of the comprehensive knowledge supposedly possessed by the British 
imperial state during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As 
Richards argues, narratives of the British Empire were unique in their 
imagining of an empire “united not by force but by information” (1). 
Given its global scope and the seemingly endless outline of its frontiers, 
it was unthinkable that Great Britain could effectively rule its territories 
through wholesale military occupation. Richards posits that, in the ab- 
sence of a stable interior space through which the empire becomes one 
with the nation, new means of administration and control were needed. 
The archive was the imaginative space where the various fragments of 
empire could be made whole, and information was the medium that 
filled this space with meaning. Importantly, the archive was only a fanta- 
sy of totality, of complete possession, and the seemingly perfect infini- 
tude of knowledge within its imaginative walls was an illusory effect of 
the staggering amount of heterogeneous data collected in its service. Al- 
though the idea of the perfect archive was ultimately a fiction, Richards 
notes the power of such fictions, claiming that with the imperial archive, 
“Britain had devised a mythology of knowledge that played a global role 
in consolidating the British Empire as a secure symbiosis of knowledge 
and power” (42). By projecting the convincing illusion of infinite knowl- 
edge, Great Britain assumed a very real geopolitical power over spaces 
and cultures ill-equipped to resist the imperial will to administration. 

Consisting of various fields of knowledge such as anthropology, bi- 
ology, sociology, climatology, and geology, the imperial archive demand- 
ed some kind of master text, some kind of epistemological Rosetta Stone 
that could enable the translation of one field of knowledge to another. 
Since the empire was by nature a spatial field of power, and since virtu- 
ally all of the knowledges in the imperial archive depended on some 
spatial distribution, it fell to geography to provide this master language 
of the archive. Maps, in particular, became the visual shorthand for the 
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breadth of imperial knowledge as well as the scope of empire’s territori- 
al claims. As Edney suggests, maps were the perfect metaphor and icon 
for Enlightenment models of positive knowledge, heuristically organiz- 
ing discrete pieces of data within a unified conceptual space. “The En- 
lightenment conception of archive-construction,” Edney writes, “was 
clearly shaped by a cartographic metaphor. Within the abstract space of 
the archive, each new observation could be located in its proper place” 
(50; Edney’s emphasis). Maps were not only metaphors for any spatial- 
ized knowledge, they also marked the boundaries past which intellectu- 
al inquiry had not yet pushed. As Edney puts it, “‘white space’ in the 
archive indicated gaps in knowledge, much as it was assumed to do on 
maps, and so indicated arenas for further investigation.’ Maps, by trans- 
forming the heterogeneity of place into the abstraction of space, quite 
literally created a grid onto which other imperial sciences could be plotted 
and inscribed. Cartographers could create maps to convey different fields 
of data, including topography, population distribution, vegetation types, 
land use, and so on. This was certainly true of the Ordnance Survey’s 
mapping of Ireland: as Andrews observes of the Ordnance Survey maps, 
“Tt was their facility for receiving further information that made the six- 
inch maps so useful to scientists and scholars” (Paper Landscape 141). More- 
over, maps could be created at any number of scales to accommodate 
any type of spatial distribution, ranging from the geopolitical order of 
nations to the detail of property ownership in a remote townland. As 
Edney puts it, “The space of the map was not bounded and limited but 
was extensible and as potentially all-encompassing as British power and 
knowledge could make it” (25). The map, then, was both a synecdoche 
of the imperial archive and a grid for all of its data; it both represented 
and measured the British Empire. 

To establish its representational authority, however, cartography had 
to clear away the flotsam of heterogeneous, unsystematized knowledges, 
thus creating at least the effect of an archival tabula rasa. The ideal con- 
struction of archival knowledge as the inscription of data on an imagi- 
nary map depends on the a priori emptiness of the archive itself; that is, 
the map must be conceptually blank before information can be placed 
and ordered within its frame. This emptiness is, of course, a fiction: it is 
impossible to locate a point of origin, either temporally or spatially, from 
which a coherent project of imperial archive building begins. Yet, as Mich- 
el Foucault argues, there must be some imaginary “ground zero” that 
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enables the project of archive construction within a conceptual space, a 
point from which knowledge can emerge as a positive, categorizable entity. 
This “condition of reality” (127), as Foucault terms it, is both an essen- 
tial premise to the existence of the archive and the fictive moment of 
origin from which scientific knowledge emerges. Although such “con- 
ditions of reality” are always illusory and retroactively constructed, the 
blank spaces on the map—the terrae incognitae—visibly suggested that 
archives were waiting to be compiled in spaces not yet explored. Impe- 
rial mapping thus worked within an economy of knowledge that privi- 
leged the blank map as a ground on which systematized knowledges could 
be inscribed. But such blankness, of course, never really existed. Like the 
adult Marlow musing on the map of Africa, the explorer always arrives 
after some prior knowledge has been established. Given the proximity 
of England to Ireland as well as Ireland’s long-standing status as an inter- 
nal colony of Great Britain, the fiction of Ireland’s archival emptiness 
was perhaps even more difficult to maintain than in geographically dis- 
tant colonies. Ireland was no unknown land; it had already been mapped 
many times over (by both English and Continental cartographers) be- 
fore the Ordnance Survey began its efforts.” These efforts were not sanc- 
tioned by a state apparatus, however, and were not accomplished 
systematically, using the scientific method of triangulation. For the early 
nineteenth-century British cartographic establishment presiding over the 
newly incorporated Ireland, the motive for creating a comprehensive map 
based on trigonometric surveys was in a sense to cleanse the archive of 
its haphazard, variant, local knowledges and replace them with a homog- 
enous, scientific informatics of the state. 

To accomplish this, the Ordnance Survey chose a scale and a style 
that would suggest both scientific austerity and aesthetic pleasure. Put 
another way, the Ireland of the Ordnance Survey is both familiar and 
foreign, a comforting image of a recognizable English spatiality and an 
object of ethnographic otherness. At six inches to the mile—the small- 
est scale at which property lines could still be clearly drawn—the maps 
present sufficient detail to suggest a sort of aerial landscape painting rather 
than the abstract grids, lines, and points common on smaller-scale maps. 
At such a large scale, the Ordnance Survey etches a placid, idyllic topog- 
raphy whose visual specificity creates a convincing portrait of an ordered 
and peaceful nation under the guiding hand of a benevolent colonial 
administration. In particular, the map’s emphasis on Ascendancy manor 
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houses projects a kind of unionist geography in which the picturesque 
countryside is given shape and order by the individual estates. In a detail 
of the map of County Kilkenny, for example, estate houses are rendered 
in great detail, with trees, hedgerows, and gardens indicated on the map 
along with the houses of the estate. In such panels, the breach between a 
strictly topographical map and a map of a socially inscribed landscape 
becomes clear. Along with features such as mountains, streams, and fields, 
the houses themselves are presented with the man-made details of land- 
scape and architecture, such as shrubs and garden pathways. The geogra- 
phy of the Ascendancy manor house is made to seem natural and timeless. 
Estate names are also prominently displayed on the map, further natural- 
izing the Ascendancy class as a quasi-topographical feature of the land 
uself. By including the details of estate grounds and field borders, the 
maps suggest the placid, picturesque realism of a Constable painting more 
than the abstract symbols of post-Enlightenment scientific cartography. 
The head of the survey in Ireland, Thomas Larcom, acknowledged the 
artful quality of the survey, though he identified its aims with a different 
genre. The survey, Larcom wrote, would provide a “full-face portrait of 
the land” of Ireland (qtd. in Andrews, History 1). Moreover, as Mary Hamer 
points out, landowners could control representations of their own prop- 
erty: “Landowners were allowed to be the sole source of authority for 
the name of their demesnes and were allowed to define their own de- 
mesne boundaries” (197). Just as members of the gentry frequently com- 
missioned portraits that would flatter the patron, so could members of 
the Ascendancy “author” the image of their own lands within the “ob- 
jective” conventions of cartographic representation. As part landscape 
painting, part portraiture, the maps evoke a topography fixed forever in 
time, thus repressing the chaotic historical circumstances of Ireland dur- 
ing the years of the map’s production from 1826 to 1852. In the Ord- 
nance Survey maps, a unionist Ireland is captured in amber, portrayed in 
an imaginary moment of idyllic peace and ordered stability under the 
beneficent hand of British rule. 

The fact that the years of the Ordnance Survey mapping encompass 
the great famine of the 1840s draws attention to the historical contin- 
gency of the image of Ireland presented in the six-inch maps. By the 
time the survey was completed, many of the earlier maps were no long- 
er accurate, owing to changes of landscape brought about by the famine. 
Cottages, estates, and even villages were deserted; networks of incom- 
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plete “famine roads” were built as public works projects; and larger met- 
ropolitan areas such as Dublin and Cork swelled with new public build- 
ings, including workhouses for the waves of destitute immigrants from 
the countryside. Yet, the geography of the Ordnance Survey served as 
the template for virtually all professionally produced maps until well af- 
ter independence. Eavan Boland’s 1994 poem “That the Science of Car- 
tography is Limited” speaks about the “famine roads” built at the behest 
of the survey but frequently never completed and, therefore, never wor- 
thy of a place on the map. Boland’s poem introduces a register of space 
that commingles the history of the starving Irish peasants with the ho- 
mogenous, timeless space of cartography, a space that can only be recog- 
nized by its cartographic absence: “the line which says woodland and 
cries hunger / . . . will not be there” (8). Imperial cartography is not 
merely a “limited” science but one whose conventions obscure histories 
of struggle and inequity. The Ordnance Survey mapping of Ireland, ac- 
cording to Boland’s poem, literally erases history from the map. The aes- 
thetics of presence embodied in the maps thus compensates for the 
necessary absences, fissures, and blind spots in the imperial archive. The 
mass of visual detail helped to cover over the specific choices of repre- 
sented objects and the transience of topographical features that had 
changed over the history of the survey, rendering an ever-changing cul- 
tural space as a permanent and naturalized landscape. It is this cartographic 
illusion of presence and permanence that Joyce interrogates in the nar- 
rative remappings of Ulysses. 


Mapping coincidence 


I have learnt to arrange things in such a way that they become 
easy to survey and to judge. 
—James Joyce, on the benefits of a Jesuit education 
(qtd. in Ellmann, James Joyce 27) 


Following Frank Budgen’s characterization of Joyce as a writer-cum- 
mapmaker, scholars and critics of Ulysses have delighted in reading the 
novel through the lens of geography, producing maps, itineraries, and sur- 
veys of the “real-world” Dublin to which the text endlessly refers. These 
critics, however, seldom question the status of the map as a means of 
representing space; they presume that the map acts as a mirror of nature 
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rather than a culturally determined representation. Two studies in par- 
ticular make extensive use of maps: Clive Hart and Leo Knuth’s Topo- 
graphical Guide and Michael Seidel’s Epic Geography. The former is less a 
work of criticism than a survey in its own right: its primary purpose is 
to provide a catalog of the places mentioned in Ulysses. Included with 
the text are several maps drawn at different scales ranging from a na- 
tional projection of Ireland to an architectural diagram of 7 Eccles Street. 
While Hart and Knuth do comment on Joyce’s aesthetic transformation 
of geographical knowledge, they do not question the “factual” status of 
Thom’s Almanac or the accompanying Ordnance Survey maps. Seidel’s 
study has a more ambitious aim: to compare the geography of Joyce’s 
Dublin to the classical Mediterranean geography of the Odyssey. While 
Seidel’s study also suggests the aesthetic dimensions of geographical 
knowledge, it too accords an objective quality to the map; much of its 
substance is devoted to explicating the maps that compare the space of 
chapters in Ulysses with their corresponding episodes of the Odyssey. Both 
studies ultimately rely on an aesthetic of presence similar to that estab- 
lished by the Ordnance Survey maps: the cartographic space of Ireland 
is a self-evident representation of reality, which Joyce reworks into fic- 
tion in order to give his text a similar aura of presence and facticity. In 
the following section, I will argue the opposite claim for “Wandering 
Rocks” in particular: that Joyce invokes the precision of cartography to 
draw attention to its absences, opacities, and representational failures. In 
doing so, the chapter sets up an oscillation between a surveying gaze 
and a situated perspective to show the inherent limitations of both map 
and narrative in providing a true account of geographical space. 

In A Thousand Plateaus, Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari distinguish 
between the cognitive activities of “mapping” and “tracing,” positing the 
former as “entirely oriented toward an experimentation in contact with 
the real” while understanding the latter as a merely repetitive, rote mim- 
icry. Mapping, they explain, “has to do with performance,” while tracing 
“always involves an alleged ‘competence’” (12-13). Mapping creates nov- 
elty through an experiential relationship between map reader and map 
artifact. James Corner develops this distinction with regard to the spe- 
cific practice of map reading. He writes that 


the unfolding agency of mapping is most effective when its ca- 
pacity for description also sets the conditions for new eidetic 
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and physical worlds to emerge. Unlike tracings, which propagate 
redundancies, mappings discover new worlds within past and 
present ones; they inaugurate new grounds upon the hidden 
traces of a living context. (214) 


Seen in this way, mapping describes not merely the action of the cartog- 
rapher but the imaginative activity of the map reader. Rather than sim- 
ply “tracing” the legible marks of designated routes and marked spaces, 
the creative reader of maps in fact remaps cartographic territory to cre- 
ate new connections, relations, and understandings. “Thus,” writes Cor- 
ner, “mapping unfolds potential; it remakes territory over and over again, 
each time with new and diverse consequences” (213; Corner’s empha- 
sis). In this way, reading a map is markedly different from reading a nar- 
rative; it presents a field of choices from which the reader may select 
routes or connections. Although they may prompt any number of narra- 
tives, maps themselves are not narrative; rather, as Corner argues, maps 
are “massive collection, sorting, and transfer sites, great fields upon which 
real material conditions are isolated, indexed, and placed within an as- 
sortment of relational structures” (215). Maps, in other words, retain an 
open-endedness that cannot be reduced to the intentionality and spatial 
ideology of the institutions and individuals who “author” them. 

In fact, the history of cartography has moved from an acknowledg- 
ment of the map’s narrative quality to the suppression of any traces of 
narrative from the map. Michel de Certeau comments on the originary 
intertwining of maps and stories in pre-Enlightenment cartography, in- 
voking the itinerary as a formal mode that combines the temporal qual- 
ities of storytelling with the spatial imperatives of mapmaking. As a result 
of the scientific turn in cartography (embodied by such institutions as 
the Ordnance Survey), “the map has slowly disengaged itself from the 
itineraries that were the condition of its possibility” (120). The scientific 
thetoric of cartography helped to erase temporality from the map by 
excising iconic figures such as ships, animals, monsters, and other char- 
acters that implicitly referred to the specific journeys involved in both 
the production of geographical knowledge and the future use of the map 
as a wayfinder. “The map,” de Certeau concludes, is “a totalizing stage 
on which elements of diverse origin are brought together to form the 
tableau of a ‘state’ of geographical knowledge” (121). De Certeau’s cen- 
tral metaphor is telling: modern maps present a static, totalizing “tab- 
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leau” of an unchanging geography when their origins in fact suggest 
they are better thought of as a stage upon which any number of “per- 
formances” might take place. While it is true that any map implies both 
a rhetoric internal to its form and ideological factors in the circumstances 
of its production, map readers are not necessarily restricted to the pas- 
sive viewing of an unchanging “tableau.” Rather, each reading of a map 
isa walk upon the stage, a unique narrative that changes with each imag- 
ined or actual itinerary. 

In “Wandering Rocks,” Joyce remaps the Dublin of the Ordnance 
Survey map to inscribe particular routes and itineraries, staging the ge- 
ography of Dublin through the spontaneous performances of its citizens 
rather than the frozen tableau of abstract space. As Budgen makes clear 
in his account of Joyce’s composition of the chapter, the paths of Father 
Conmee and the viceregal cavalcade—representing the twin oppressors 
of Ireland, according to Stephen—are the two orienting lines on the map 
of Dublin. Between the narration of these purposeful journeys, howev- 
er,are 17 other episodes distinguished by section breaks, each portraying 
characters moving about Dublin along aleatory or diffuse paths. Within 
these episodes, fragments from the other narrative itineraries are inter- 
polated without any explicit or graphic transition between the “main” 
episode and the interpolated fragment. One of the threads running 
through the chapter is the constant reference to the particulars of geo- 
graphical space. The chapter, which takes up fewer than 30 pages, con- 
tains (by my count) nearly 200 toponyms of nations, counties, towns, 
streets, rivers, buildings, and other geographical features. In a sense, the 
chapter's narrative elements are really a pretense for the presentation of 
geographical space, as the map of Dublin (either physical or mental) be- 
comes a necessary text to which the reader must refer if she hopes to 
read the disjunctive events of the chapter as a systematic whole. The nar- 
rative depiction of the various meanderings of the novel’s characters can 
only be resolved into a coherent totality through their imaginary or ac- 
tual plotting into cartographic space. “Wandering Rocks” forces the reader 
into a detached, aerial, surveying viewpoint, yet the narrative itself does 
not yield an overarching perspective with which to arrange story infor- 
mation into a meaningful pattern. The reader is forced into a state of 
ignorant omniscience, privy to any number of simultaneous scenes but 
without any explicit contextual frame into which they may be placed. 
That is, the narration gives us the power to witness any scene but denies 
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us the ability to survey and judge such scenes. For that, we need a map. 

While “Wandering Rocks” constantly directs the reader to the to- 

talizing frame of the map, the map’s aerial view subsequently returns the 
reader to the street-level particularities of narrative. The narrative forces 
us into a dialectical mode of reading, book in one hand, map in the oth- 
er, constantly shuttling between the two if we hope to “plot” the chap- 
ter both temporally and spatially. The map of Dublin and the disjunctive 
narratives of its inhabitants are necessary complements of each other, each 
revealing the limits of the other's representational abilities. Without the 
map, we have only fragmented routes and heterogeneous episodes that 
only occasionally intersect, and we are overburdened with place names 
that are not put in any explicit relationship with each other.’ Yet, if we 
plot the movement of characters onto the map in order to gain a total- 
izing perspective, we risk reducing the multidimensional contours of the 
narrative into a two-dimensional visual image. The reader’s perspective 
fuses both dimensions of the chapter, mediating the individual and the 
collective, the lived experience of the street and the abstract space of the 
map. “Wandering Rocks,” then, is neither a narrative nor a map, but a 
series of itineraries that adumbrates (rather than circumscribes) a notion 
of community. An itinerary—defined as a recollection of a journey or a 
planned route—inscribes the temporality of individual experience onto 
the space of the map. By presenting Dublin not as an organic communi- 
ty (in which inhabitants are linked by essentialized bonds such as class, 
religion, race, or kinship) but as a series of individual itineraries bound 
only by their coincidence in space and time, Joyce suggests that the car- 
tographic image of space is less an authoritative representation of the 
boundaries of community than a heuristic tool to unify conceptually 
what is necessarily multiform and disparate; it becomes possible to fuse 
both survey and local knowledge only if one maintains both distance 
from and intimate familiarity with a collective social body. 

The oscillating perspectives of “Wandering Rocks” reveal the in- 
herent fictionality of an organic national community, an idea echoed by 
Joyce himself. Responding to Frank Budgen’s argument for Irish Home 
Rule, Joyce remarked that “Ireland is what she is . . . and therefore I am 
what I am because of the relations that have existed between England 
and Ireland. Tell me why you think I ought to wish to change the con- 
ditions that gave Ireland and me a shape and a destiny?” (qtd. in Budgen 
155). Joyce here argues that Ireland’s existence owes as much to its con- 
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tact with England as to any a priori national character. Whatever Irish 
nationhood may be, it does not precede but only emerges within the 
agonistic relationship between colonizer and colonized. This implied crit- 
icism of an essentialist nationalist politics of purity and essence is amply 
supported by the novel’s equation of the one-dimensional vision of the 
Cyclops to the single-minded Fenian nationalism of the Citizen. The 
Citizen’s idea of Irish nationalism, based on essential, immanent qualities 
of Irishness, allows for no ambiguity or multiple loyalty: one is either 
Irish or an outsider. As the Citizen exclaims to Bloom in a moment of 
fury, “Sinn fein amhain! The friends we love are by our side and the foes 
we hate before us” (251). While Joyce parodies the Citizen’s chauvinist 
nationalism as a dangerously extreme stance, the larger point seems to 
be that all nationalisms based on a politics of purity lead down the slip- 
pery slope toward a potentially violent exclusion of difference. Opposed 
to both the ethnographic stereotypes voiced by Haines and the militant 
Fenianism of the Citizen, the narrative perspective seems to concur with 
Bloom’s more prosaic idea of a nation as “the same people living in the 
same place” (272). Bloom’s improvised definition (soon revised to in- 
clude people in “different places”) is more astute than even he realizes: 
he suggests that nations are not organic but contingent communities. 
Bloom describes the nation as a coincidence, a cultural identity created 
through nothing more than a simultaneous residence in a geographical- 
ly circumscribed location. Bloom’s idea of national community is based 
on relation rather than essence, present circumstance rather than past his- 
tory. The map, therefore, does not represent a preexisting community; it 
creates that community by abstracting a unified space out of a multi- 
plicity of individually experienced places. 

The sequence of episodes in “Wandering Rocks” illustrates Bloom’s 
definition of community as coincidence. Between the circumscribing 
paths (and narratives) of Father Conmee and the viceregal cavalcade, the 
sequence of episodes and interpolations within episodes adheres to no 
overarching logic that might suggest a community of citizens sharing 
essential characteristics of cultural identity. The logic initially used to justify 
the jumps from one character and setting to another in “Wandering 
Rocks” seems clear enough at the beginning of the episode. After the 
long narration of Father Conmee’s itinerary from Gardiner Street to- 
ward Artane, we first cut to Corny Kelleher speaking with the constable, 
then to the “onelegged sailor” singing for alms. Both of these scenes are 

3 encountered by Father Conmee on his walk, and we would therefore 
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assume that the subsequent episodes will follow from their relation to 
Conmee in his journey. In the fourth episode, however, this pattern is 
broken: we move to the Dedalus household, which is removed from any 
of the previous characters by at least half a mile. This shift signals a liber- 
ation from a sequence of episodes based on immediate spatial contiguity, 
and suddenly the principles of cross-cutting become much more artifi- 
cial and abstract, where discernible at all. In addition, this episode marks 
the beginning of the interpolated intrusions that offer brief glimpses of 
other episodes in the chapter without any narrative explanation or visu- 
al distinction (in contrast to the three asterisks that separate the larger 
episodes).''! A sequence that begins with an organizing principle of phys- 
ical contiguity quickly throws off this rationale with no discernible gov- 
erning logic to take its place. 

While the totality of the episodes, along with their interpolated in- 
trusions, does not constitute a coherent system, there are local examples 
of scene shifts that work according to a conceptual rather than spatial 
logic. While Boylan is arranging to have champagne sent to Molly Bloom, 
the narration cuts to a “darkbacked figure under Merchant’s arch” who 
“scanned books on the hawker’s cart”—that is, Bloom (187). The con- 
nection seems obvious: Molly’s paramour and her husband. To obtain 
her affections Boylan sends food and drink, while Bloom searches for 
soft-core pornographic novels. Similarly, the theme of mechanistic tech- 
nology connects Tom Rochford’s device to alert tardy theater patrons of 
a show’s progress with Miss Dunne’s “clicks” on the typewriter (188). 
The connective logic can be linguistic as well as thematic, as in the tran- 
sition from the “Barang!” of the “lacquey’s bell” in front of the auction 
house to the “Bang” of the “lastlap bell” at the Trinity College track race 
(195). Even the coincidence of character names can lead to connections, 
as if the chapter’s movement were determined by the sequencing of 
Thom’s Almanac rather than any narratively motivated reason. The name 
Dudley, for example, occurs three times, first referring to “the reverend 
Nicholas Dudley C.C. of saint Agatha’s church,” then to the Viceroy, Wil- 
liam Humble, Earl of Dudley, and finally to one of the citizens passed by 
the Earl of Dudley’s cavalcade, “Mr. Dudley White, B.L., M.A.” (207). In 
all of these coincidental linkages between the various citizens of Dublin, 
the episode draws attention to connections of which none of the char- 
acters can possibly be aware. The reader is the only consciousness with 
access to the linking elements of the individual episodes and characters, 

suggesting that any community represented by the chapter is an arbi- 
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trary rather than organic formation, resolved only by the surveying and 
judging gaze of the reader who can plot these diverse itineraries on a 
map of Dublin. 

Despite the insistence on connections that exist in the coding of 
the text rather than the world of the novel, Joyce does not suggest that 
the coincident community of “Wandering Rocks” is an ahistorical, purely 
formal category only to be embodied in the abstract realm of fictional 
representation. In fact, the chapter uses the device of the narrative cut- 
away to imply histories of political and cultural struggle embedded within 
the topography of the city. For example, as Miss Dunne types the date— 
16 June 1904—on her typewriter, we cut to the following scene with- 
out any visible breaks: “Five tallwhitehatted sandwichmen between 
Monypeny’s corner and the slab where Wolfe Tone’s statue was not, 
eeled themselves turning H.E.L.Y’S and plodded back as they had come” 
(188). The explicit mention of the date (the only place in the novel it is 
directly mentioned) calls to mind what Benedict Anderson refers to as 
the “calendrical coincidence” of newspapers, which mark “the steady 
onward clocking of [the] homogenous, empty time” of the modern na- 
tion (33). As Anderson has argued, the calendar is to the time of the 
modern nation what the map is to its space: an arbitrary means by which 
nations interpellate subjects into a common imaginative space. Yet, in 
counterpoint to the historical presence of a specific temporal moment 
indicated by the date typed by Miss Dunne, we are shown a spatial ab- 
sence: the “slab where Wolfe Tone’s statue was not.’ A foundation had 
been laid in 1898 for a statue of the eighteenth-century Irish revolu- 
tionary, but the statue was never completed (Gifford 267). The syntax 
conjures the unbuilt statue only to negate its existence with the trailing 
word “not.” The statue is constructed and dismantled in the space of a 
sentence, and for the merest moment we see a Dublin in which the mar- 
tyred Tone is given a proper memorial. The map prompts this alternative 
Dublin but cannot represent it, bound as it is to a factual record of an 
existing topography. Narrative, however, can provoke a play between the 
Presence implied by geographical and historical mimeticism and the ab- 
sences suggested through language. If maps mark the coincident space 
of national community—as calendars record the “steady onward” move- 
ment of its time—then narrative has the unique power to evoke alter- 
native histories and transformed spaces. 

“Wandering Rocks” uses the rhetoric of cartography not to totalize 
and circumscribe the space of community but to evoke an imaginative 
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space in which history might have turned out (and might still turn out) 
differently. In fact, “Wandering Rocks” suggests the necessity of the colo- 
nist’s map as a means to articulate the coincident community of late co- 
lonial Dublin. None of the characters in the chapter has more than a 
fragmentary glimpse of the collective social existence of Dublin on 16 
June 1904. The chapter’s narrative point of view, on the other hand, by 
implying the map as a staging ground for representing the simultaneous 
experience of unrelated Dubliners, expresses community through the me- 
dium of cartographic knowledge. From this perspective, the imagined 
community of Dublin, and by extension Ireland, only exists in the mind 
of one who can survey and judge from a distanced viewpoint. The am- 
bivalence that Joyce felt toward Ireland—as reluctant patriot and willful 
exile—can be read in the shifting point of view in “Wandering Rocks.” 
To belong to a place, Joyce suggests, one must have both intimate knowl- 
edge and skeptical distance, the particulate experience of the street along 
with the synoptic view of the map. Communities are not made out of 
anterior essences that are then given spatial form through geographical 
knowledge; there is no collectivity prior to its spatialization on the map, 
even if that map is part of an imperial archive. As Bloom would eagerly 
tell us, maps give us a fictive sense of being “the same people” precisely 
because we live in “the same place.” “Wandering Rocks” thus shows the 
possibilities for combining cartographic and narrative knowledge; nei- 
ther perspective yields an ultimate truth, but the simultaneity of multi- 
ple points of view brings out new “relational structures” between the 
spatial conditions of late colonial Ireland and the possibilities for the emer- 
gence of spaces that might escape the objectified realm of the imperial 
archive. 


Graphs of desire 


Writing has nothing to do with signifying. It has to do with 
surveying, mapping, even realms that are yet to come. 
—Deleuze and Guattari (4-5) 


While “Wandering Rocks” affords the reader the power to jump from 
the street-level perceptions of the characters to the larger scale of the 
urban map, the boundaries of community are still limited to the scale of 
the city. The community presented in “Wandering Rocks’ is a polis rather 
than a patria; its parameters are described by the immediate physical en- 
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vironment of the urban milieu rather than the larger, more abstract realm 
of the nation.!? Because of this circumscription, the nomadic movements 
that seem to bypass or ignore the local instantiations of imperial power 
might merely be absorbed into a larger geography of imperial rule; for 
all of the chapter’s wanderings, they still take place in the gulf between 
the “banks” of church (Father Conmee) and state (the Viceroy). As Joyce 
himself made clear to Budgen, these lines circumscribe the geographical 
as well as the narrative movement of the chapter." In spite of its use of 
coincidence rather than essence as the basis for community, the chapter's 
topography is still bound to the particular frame and scale of the six- 
inch Ordnance Survey map of Dublin, itself produced with the aim of 
maintaining British administrative control of Ireland. One could plausi- 
bly argue, then, that the disjunctions visible at the urban scale are simply 
invisible in the smaller scale of the composite national map. Dublin is 
reduced from a multiplicity to a singularity, from a network of streets to 
a self-contained point. In this reduction, whatever is anomalous or dis- 
orderly is simply reduced to a unified image of order. 

Later in the novel, however, we are introduced to spatial scales both 
beyond and within the local, particularly through the ruminations of 
Bloom in the penultimate “Ithaca” chapter. As Marjorie Howes has ar- 
gued, the notion of geographical scale is central to both “The Dead” 
and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Howes writes that in these 
narratives, the interplay between “local, regional, and international scales” 
foregrounds the nation as a “problematic” rather than a naturally emerg- 
ing geographical scale in its own right (“Goodbye” 59). “Ithaca,” how- 
ever, presents spatial scales that range far beyond the familiar cartographic 
registers of the local, regional, national, and international.The radical play 
of scales shown in “Ithaca” forces the reader to question the choice of 
scales commonly found on “political” maps. Scale, as Denis Cosgrove 
argues, is not a by-product or effect of mapping; rather, it is a constitu- 
tive feature of any cartographic representation. Thus, “Enlarging or re- 
ducing the space generated and occupied by phenomena alters their form, 
their significance, their relations of meaning with other phenomena” (9). 
Cartographic rhetoric asks us to “see through” different scales to imag- 
ine that any topographical location can be mapped at any possible scale. 
Yet, maps at different scales are distinctly different representations, con- 
veying increased or decreased quantities of graphic and linguistic signs 
and different relationships between visual elements.'* “Ithaca” takes us 
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on an imaginative journey from the bedroom to the cosmos and back 
again, a range of scales that effaces the epistemological priority of na- 
tional and imperial geographies such as those generated by the Ordnance 
Survey. Such a journey, I argue, causes a spatial disorientation that is ul- 
timately left unresolved, as the chapter ends with a representation of a 
space that cannot be assimilated to any discernible scale. 

For Leopold Bloom, maps are not merely indexes to “real-world” 
space; they provide a vehicle for the imaginative extension and inten- 
sion of space beyond and within the realist scale of the city. As Joyce 
shows in “Ithaca,” maps can function as catalysts for transforming the 
spatial orientation of the individual subject, using geographical knowl- 
edge as a staging ground for the possible rather than as an archival record 
of the actual. Cosgrove amplifies this self-projective aspect of mapping 
as “the creative probing, the tactical reworking, the imaginative projec- 
tion of a surface,’ going on to claim that the map “excites imagination 
and graphs desire, its projection is the foundation for and stimulus to 
projects” (15). Bloom (whose mind, incidentally, teems with “projects” 
for individual and social improvement) uses the projections of cartogra- 
phy to imagine possible futures in which individual identity slides across 
spatial scales from the minute to the cosmic, no longer bound to the 
conventions of the “political” maps of nations and empires. While “Wan- 
dering Rocks” asks the reader to resolve the radical disjunctions of nar- 
rative by referring to the unifying field of the map, “Ithaca” represents 
knowledge in terms of aleatory connection rather than archival totaliza- 
tion. Within this economy of knowledge, the map no longer assumes a 
privileged place as the record of an ontologically foundational space. The 
cartographic precision of many of the earlier chapters of Ulysses there- 
fore needs to be contrasted to the more abstract registers of space in 
“Ithaca.” 

In “Ithaca” we find that Bloom’s first conscious memory of narra- 
tive is inextricably connected to its emplotment on a map. As his father 
narrated his life story as “a retrospective arrangement of migrations and 
settlements in and between Dublin, London, Florence, Milan, Vienna, 
Budapest, [and] Szombathely,” the six-year-old Leopold “had accompa- 
nied these narrations by constant consultation of a geographical map of 
Europe (political)” (595). Bloom uses the map to make his father’s nar- 
rative his own, just as the novel’s representation of Dublin becomes our 
opportunity for remapping, and consequently projecting ourselves, into 
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the narrative. For Bloom, mapping offers the experience of projecting 
himself into his father’s itinerary, using the map as a point of connection 
between his possible futures and his father’s experienced past. The adult 
Bloom views maps with a similar attraction in their ability to extrapo- 
late utopian possibility from everyday reality. As he contemplates a pos- 
sible journey away from Molly and from Dublin, the questioning voice 
asks: “What considerations rendered departure desirable?” The answer 
refers specifically to the medium of cartography: “The attractive charac- 
ter of certain localities in Ireland and abroad, as represented in general 
geographical maps of polychrome design or in special ordnance survey 
charts by employment of scale numerals and hachures” (597). The syn- 
tax here is vague, suggesting that what renders the places “attractive” is 
not necessarily any inherent quality that they possess but their visual qual- 
ities “as represented” on the map. The detailed attention to the artful 
conventions of cartography—polychrome design, scale numerals, and ha- 
chures (shading to indicate mountains or other topographical variations) — 
further highlights the graphic conventions of the map rather than the 
immanence of the places to which it refers. For Bloom, clearly, the map 
is more than simply a static representation of space; it inspires both aes- 
thetic contemplation and imaginative projection. 

Bloom’s meditation on the “attractive character” of maps leads him 
to imagine a voyage with many possible itineraries, both local and inter- 
national. He first considers voyages to places in Ireland—including the 
“windy wilds” of Connemara, the “Golden Vale of Tipperary,’ the Aran 
Isles (597)—that perhaps describe a typical list of Irish tourist destina- 
tons that might be frequented by cultural nationalists and amateur eth- 
nographers alike. But unlike Haines, the Citizen, or (perhaps more 
appropriately) Miss Ivors in “The Dead,’ Bloom also envisions travels to 
any number of places outside of Ireland for reasons that range from the 
immediately personal to the inscrutably abstract: 


Ceylon (with spicegardens supplying tea to Thomas Kernan, 
agent for Pulbrook, Robertson, and Co, 2 Mincing Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.,5 Dame street, Dublin), Jerusalem, the holy city (with 
mosque of Omar and gate of Damascus, goal of aspiration), the 
straits of Gibraltar (the unique birthplace of Marion Tweedy), 
the Parthenon (containing statues of nude Grecian divinities), 
the Wall street money market (which controlled international 
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finance), the Plaza de Toros at La Linca, Spain (where O’Hara of 
the Camerons had slain the bull), Niagara (over which no hu- 
man being had passed with impunity), the land of the Eskimos 
(eaters of soap), the forbidden country of Thibet (from which 
no traveller returns), the bay of Naples (to see which was to die), 
the Dead Sea. (597-98) 


The first thing that one notices about Bloom’s imagined destinations is 
their diversity. From the Holy Land to Wall Street, from ancient Greece 
to the mysteriously vague “land of the Eskimos,” Bloom’s itinerary cov- 
ers East and West, ancient and modern, religious and secular. His reasons 
for travel are similarly eclectic: some are obviously personal (Gibraltar) 
and some presumably religious or historical (Jerusalem, the Parthenon, 
the Dead Sea). While Ceylon and Tibet seem motivated by his Orien- 
talist proclivities, Bloom’s inquisitiveness is not content to rest on exoti- 
cizing stereotypes of a “distant East.” After mentioning the “spicegardens” 
of Ceylon, Bloom immediately connects this fantasy to its source in his 
own daily life, noting the circuits of exchange through which the “exot- 
ic” products of empire must pass to be available for consumption in Dub- 
lin. Similarly, Bloom’s wish to visit Wall Street might be understood as 
yet another of his desires to see the inner workings of all exterior phe- 
nomena. However, the narrative suggests that such an impulse to see be- 
neath the planimetric projection of the map might in fact prompt a more 
critical, nuanced view of the “invisible” global economic system emerg- 
ing in the wake of the more cartographically visible regime of European 
imperialism.'> The significant omission in Bloom’s list of itineraries is 
England, suggesting that the everyday landscape of colonial rule has not 
gained sovereignty over Bloom’ fantasies of travel. The maps lead Bloom 
from Ireland directly to his destinations throughout the world; unlike 
the tea that Bloom drinks, he need not pass through the imperial capital 
to recirculate to other places. 

Although the speculative voyage that Bloom plots for himself ulti- 
mately extends to the most cosmic scales of space, “to the extreme limit 
of his cometary orbit, beyond the fixed stars and variable suns and tele- 
scopic planets” (598), it eventually returns to the intimate, immediate 
domestic space of his conjugal bed, where Molly sleeps. While it is the 
space of the map that gives rise to these imaginative wanderings, Bloom 
transforms cartographic space by destroying its scale. Bloom travels from 
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7 Eccles Street in Dublin, through Ireland, the world, and eventually 
through the cosmos before returning to the confines of home. After this 
sojourn, the narrative merges the intimate location of the bedroom with 
a much larger scale of global space, as in the description of Bloom’s and 
Molly’s positions in bed: “Listener [Molly], S.E. by E.: Narrator [Bloom], 
N.W. by W.: on the 53rd parallel of latitude, N., and 6th meridian of 
longitude, W.: at an angle of 45° to the terrestrial equator” (606). The 
intimate zone of home is plotted on the abstract graticule of the globe, 
forcing the reader into an expanded version of the oscillating vision of 
“Wandering Rocks.” Instead of a movement from city street to urban 
map, we shuttle from the most personal of scales, the bedroom, to the 
widest possible geographic area, the globe. This more extreme oscilla- 
tion imaginatively removes the novel from the “political” map of na- 
tions that had circumscribed its space in earlier episodes. The dissolution 
of spatial scale is ultimately rendered in the chapter’s final character. The 
questioner concludes with a one-word query, which is answered with 
an ambiguous graphic mark: 


Where? 


The chapter’s concluding mark is an abstract location in a mapless space, 
a point with no context and no scale. The point that answers the ques- 
uon “Where?” could equally refer to the mind of Bloom, the bedroom 
of the Bloom residence, 7 Eccles Street, Dublin, Ireland, Europe, and so 
on. By decontextualizing the point, Joyce uses a common cartographic 
symbol to draw attention to the inherently arbitrary representation of 
any place. Without the formal elements of cartography—scale, projec- 
tion, framing, iconography—the graphic mark floats in an abstract non- 
space emptied of any referential meaning. 

The disruption of scale both recalls and rewrites the multiple spatial 
identifications of the young Stephen Dedalus in Portrait. Daydreaming 
during his geography lesson at Clongowes Wood, Stephen lists several 
realms of identification that extend concentrically from the immediately 
personal to the distantly abstract, from his affiliation with the school, Clon- 
gowes Wood, to the largest imaginable scale, the universe. Just as the young 
Stephen intuitively places his own identity within a number of spaces 
and contexts in his geography lesson at Clongowes Wood, moving out- 
ward from the classroom to the universe, so does “Ithaca” suggest the 
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same concentricity of Bloom. Howes writes that “His formulation of- 
fers a model of the relations among scales as orderly and commensurate, 
with each scale neatly enfolding the smaller ones” (“Goodbye” 71). While 
Howes understands Stephen’s list to give implicit priority to the scale of 
the nation, I would argue that the passage suggests a certain play with 
scales that predates Stephen’s inauguration into a predominantly nation- 
al identification. For Stephen, Ireland is but one item in the list, one 
scale at which to map one’s identity onto a spatial field. In his valedicto- 
ry moment, Bloom likewise becomes a subject who cannot be fully as- 
similated into a scale of geographical space associated with a dominant 
register of identity. Although the scales of Bloom’s identities expand to 
the far reaches of the universe, his journey is not a universalizing one 
wherein each move to a higher scale effaces the differences or schisms 
of the previous one. The graphic mark at the end of “Ithaca” undoes 
spatial scale in an even more radical way than Stephen’s geography les- 
son. Where Stephen’s ruminations are narratively contextualized within 
the environment of the school, a place where students are socialized into 
national subjects, Bloom’s mark is a point of no return, a sign that can 
never be resolved into a stable referent. If geographical knowledge is cus- 
tomarily seen as positivist knowledge—data about the world that has an 
existence and truth independent of the observer—then Joyce suggests 
that, in narrative at least, cartography might instead be looked at as a 
“negativist’” knowledge of signs without natural topographical referents 
or grounded spatial meanings. 

Post-Enlightenment cartography imagined itself an ideal form of rep- 
resentation, a way to reduce the diverse knowledges of the world into 
an abstract image of clarity and scientific neutrality. One of the most 
important lessons of recent critiques of cartography is the recognition 
of the social inequity concealed by the seductive abstraction of map- 
ping. Yet, despite cartography’s history of complicity with imperial con- 
quest and domination, maps are perhaps more fluent than many critics 
have allowed, encoding relations of cultural exchange rather than simply 
the top-down exercise of power. Just as maps can confer the possession 
of a territory, they can likewise become a means to imagine new articu- 
lations of space. In this, the imperial map is akin to the colonizing tongue: 
both are sign systems that are deployed to order the chaos of the real; 
both attempt to establish a langue that would govern possible expressions 
of parole. Yet, just as official languages inevitably mutate into unsanctioned 
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dialects, pidgins, and other “minor” versions, the map is also open to de- 
territorialization and resignification. As Deleuze and Guattari suggest, 
writing and mapping share the power to imagine realms to come. The 
incorporation of cartographic rhetoric in Ulysses need not be seen as an 
imperial complicity, nor can it be reduced to a revolutionary postcolo- 
nial mapping of resistance. As much as Budgen’s account of Joyce seems 
designed to confer the aura of science on the act of writing, this reading 
relies on the conception of the cartographer as an engineer, surveying 
and inscribing territory from a safe distance. Budgen’s portrait thus in- 
advertently turns Joyce into an imperialist manqué, surveying and map- 
ping Ireland in his desire to present the nation to the world as a 
commodified object of knowledge. Closer attention to the novel, how- 
ever, suggests other possible understandings. As the novel’s reliance on 
cartographic precision and spatial mimeticism eventually gives way to 
the self-consciously textual creation of space, it draws attention to the 
unavoidable mediation of signs in any representation of spatiality. In this 
context, both map and narrative can be understood as busy intersections 
in which power can be circulated and rerouted in unpredictable ways, 
rather than as endlessly repeated journeys down the one-way street of 
colonial domination. 


Notes 


1. Some of the books about Joyce and Ulysses that read the novel in terms of 
its “real-world” geography are those by Patricia Hutchins; Cyril Pearl; Richard 
Ellmann, Ulysses on the Liffey; Clive Hart and Leo Knuth; Frank Delaney; and 
David Pierce. Joycean geographies of Dublin have even expanded into other 
media, such as the videocassette Walking into Eternity. 


2.The recent collection of essays edited by Derek Attridge and Marjorie Howes 
suggests a way out of these conceptual binarisms in Joyce studies by under- 
standing Joyce as neither cosmopolitan nor postcolonial but “semicolonial.” 


3. Friel’s play, which depicts the cultural transactions between the Ordnance 
Survey and one village in County Donegal in the 1830s, deals primarily with 
the survey’s interest in toponymy. On the relationship between Ordnance 
Survey toponymy and Finnegans Wake, see Thomas C. Hofheinz, esp. ch. 2. I 
limit my focus here to the visual representation of colonial territory in the 
Ordnance Survey maps. 
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4. For seminal studies of critical cartography, see J. B. Harley, Mark Monmoni- 
er, Denis Wood, Geoff King, Jeremy Black, and Matthew Edney. 


5. Graticule refers to the grid of longitudinal and latitudinal lines on terrestrial 
maps onto which topographical details are inscribed. The graticule was an 
important formal element in projecting a “scientific” cartography. 


6. For a considered treatment of this topic as it relates to Joyce and postcolonial 
theory, see Howes and Attridge’s introduction to their anthology. 


7.J. H. Andrews notes that the Ordnance Survey began selling its six-inch 
maps to Alexander Thom in 1856 (Paper Landscape 228). 


8. On the connections between the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India and 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, see Edney 247—48. 


9. For a history of the post-Renaissance cartography of Ireland, see Andrews, 
Shapes of Ireland. 


10. As Karen Lawrence argues, “Wandering Rocks” (along with “Ithaca”) is a 


representation of a “lateral imagination”: “it meticulously strings together facts 
without establishing any sense of priority among them” (560). 


11. See Gifford 265.There is one such intrusion in episode 1, but what first 
seem intrusions in episode 2 (185) are in fact close enough to Corny Kelleher 
and the Constable to be motivated by the contiguous location. 


12. Through the development of aerial structures (such as the Eiffel Tower) and 
the onset of aerial photography around the turn of the century, the city be- 
came accessible to a single, subjectified gaze that suggested a coherent, bound- 
ed, physical environment. The experience of “seeing” the nation, however, can 
only be possible through the abstractions of cartography. 


13. As Michael Seidel observes of the movements of the chapter, “only the 
prophetic Elijah leaflet escapes down the Liffey into the bay” (187). 


14. On a national map of Britain and Ireland, for example, one sees Dublin and 
London as fairly distant points, while on a world map, Dublin and London 
appear to be almost contiguous. If one viewed the world map, the proximity of 
the two places would encourage a view of the similarities between them as 
part of the British Isles or Northern Europe; if one looked at the national map, 
the distance between the two would invite considerations of the space (both 
geographical and cultural) between them. 


15. The meditation on maps also leads to travels that suggest a more permanent 
migration than the pleasurable excursion of a tourist. While the tourist always 
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returns home edified by travels but comforted by a return home, the final 

three destinations on Bloom’s itinerary suggest something more permanent 
than a brief sojourn with a return ticket. Far from being an armchair tourist 
who merely plots journeys on a map from the reassuring location of home, 
Bloom imagines earthly travel as an adumbration of the passage to the ultimate 
destination “from which no traveller returns.” 
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“Glowed into Words”: 
Vivien Eliot, Philomela, 


and the Poet’s Tortured Corpse 


Shannon McRae 


Ager he finished the poem that irrevocably transformed twentieth- 
century poetry, T. S. Eliot set about rewriting himself. Shortly after The 
Waste Land was published, the introspective poet, who had struggled for 
years to write it between bouts of exhaustion, nervous collapse, and fi- 
nancial uncertainty, established himself as a highly respected public fig- 
ure with an ultraconservative image. One of the major founders of 
modernism, the editor first of a magazine of his own and later an editor 
for Faber and Faber, one of the most influential publishers of twentieth- 
century poetry, he became in addition a chief figure in New Criticism, 
determining the way poems were read and taught for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Accomplishing all of these things required that he distance himself 
from the disaster of his former life—especially the disaster of his mar- 
riage. 


His wife Vivien was also a writer. Her short, witty pieces appeared 
regularly in his quarterly, the Criterion, under a pseudonym. Choosing 
not to be acknowledged for her modest accomplishments, she gained 
no reputation as an artist, and she died in a mental institution after a 
nine-year hospitalization. She had been ill for years before she was hos- 
pitalized and had increasingly displayed her illness in public, performing 
the private disaster of the Eliot marriage as a public spectacle.! Conse- 
quently, nearly all of the critical attention she has received has focused 
on the detrimental impact of her illness on her husband's life and work. 
Virginia Woolf referred to her, famously, as a “bag of ferrets” that “Tom 
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wears around his neck” (3: 6). One of Eliot’s biographers, Lyndall Gor- 
don, surmises that Vivien’s “nervous hysterical, unsympathetic nature con- 
tributed substantially to their unhappiness” (7). 

Some critical consideration has been given to the fact that Vivien 
contributed positively to her husband’s work. That she as well as Pound 
edited The Waste Land became apparent when the facsimile edition was 
published in 1971. Her conversation appears in “A Game of Chess”; she 
contributed several other significant lines to the poem, and may have 
authored one of the passages that Pound later excised. Loretta Johnson, 
one of the first critics to focus primarily and sympathetically on Vivien, 
suggests that for a few years, during the period when Eliot wrote The 
Waste Land and some time after, “there was at least a marriage of the 
minds, in which they shared and influenced each other’s work” (48). Most 
recently, Carole Seymour-Jones has published Painted Shadow, a massive 
but highly problematic biography of Vivien. In it, she demonstrates plau- 
sibly enough that critics have drastically underestimated Vivien’s influ- 
ence on her husband’s life and work, but argues less convincingly that 
this critical neglect is largely due to active suppression of her role on the 
part of her brother, her husband, and various others in the snobbish, com- 
petitive literary circles they frequented. 

This essay argues that the difficult circumstances of Eliots marriage 
gave him the necessary conditions for writing The Waste Land, and that 
both Vivien’s illness and her intelligence were essential to its making. The 
poem is thoroughly imbued with Vivien’s presence—as an object of the 
poet’s terror and a figure for his desire. 1 do not mean to suggest that the 
poem is purely biographical, nor that it is ultimately about his wife. Rather, 
she is a central, metaphoric node in the complex matrix of mythic, liter- 
ary, and libidinal cross-references from which it is constituted. Although 
separating himself from Vivien may have been necessary to Eliot’s emo- 
tional survival, The Waste Land exists because of his identification with 
her suffering—identification founded in experience that fuses the per- 
sonal with the mythic. 

In many of Eliot’s early poems, the speaker suffers from desire that is 
unfulfillable and possibly unspeakable, but so intense that it produces a 
visionary state similar to madness—that state which is, according to tra- 
dition, the condition of poetry. The Waste Land chronicles the poet's at- 
tainment of that poetic condition, with Vivien as the immediate, living 

figure for that process. By simultaneously serving as a model of dysfunc- 
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tion, an essential anchor, and perhaps a figure of frustrated desire, Vivien, 
as Eliots most immediate and significant model of suffering femininity, 
embodies that visionary state: a living and damaged muse. 

According to Western tradition, poetry originates from the poet’s 
passionate but necessarily unfulfilled longing for his muse. The intensity 
of his desire for her temporarily deranges him; she seizes his faculties in 
a form of poetic possession. Critic and poet Rachel Blau DuPlessis ar- 
gues in “Corpses of Poesy” and elsewhere that the muse tradition, which 
codes the poetic voice as male, erases the agency of women and the spec- 
ificity of real women’s experiences. Certainly Vivien’s fate can be de- 
scribed as a kind of erasure. But if the muse’s role is to seize all control 
of language from the poet, then the voice of poetry is, in effect, a femi- 
nine voice that displaces the poet’s supposedly masculine agency. At the 
risk of duplicating the erasure of specific female subjectivities that Du- 
Plessis decries, I wish to argue for the agency of those mythic feminine 
voices. | wish to argue that their sheer power as forces created in the 
collective literary imagination sometimes supersedes specific human ex- 
perience, and I wish to explore some of the complex ways that real hu- 
man couples such as Tom and Vivien recreate and reenact those myths 
of poetic making as part of the process of making poetry. 

In The Long Schoolroom, Allen Grossman argues that poetic tradition 
is founded in suffering and atrocity. In his account, the tales of Orpheus 
and of Philomela model, respectively, male and female modes of poetic 
practice. Orpheus acquires his consummately masculine powers of rep- 
resentation only when he loses everything by which culture grants him 
his manhood: his wife is killed, deranged females tear his body apart (and 
in some versions of the legend castrate him), but his severed head sings 
on forever. Philomela’s song also arises from a violated body, but both 
her suffering and its resolution are feminine. Her rapist Tereus cuts out 
her tongue so she cannot accuse him and imprisons her in the woods, among 
his slaves. Mute and imprisoned, she weaves a plea for help to her sister 
in a piece of fabric and makes a woman’s poem from a woman’s tradi- 
tional craft: textile as text. 

Grossman’s assignment of Eliot to the Orphic tradition is entirely in 
accordance with customary associations of the famous figure who de- 
termined how poetry was written and discussed for two generations. But 
it is the unintelligible Philomela, not the deathless master Orpheus, whose 
spirit presides in The Waste Land. Although images of feminine suffering 
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weave throughout the fabric of the poem, drawing a direct parallel be- 
tween Vivien Eliot and Philomela is a risky exercise, for casting her in a 
mythic role potentially erases the specificity of her experience precisely 
as DuPlessis describes. Vivien played a far more active role in the poem’s 
making than that of voiceless abstraction. She composed several lines, 
allowed her husband to reproduce some of her conversation, and helped 
bring it to its final form with her editorial suggestions. Nevertheless, ill- 
nesses, as Foucault and others have demonstrated, are often culturally pro- 
duced, and the wider metaphoric valence that Vivien’s illness carried 
within her time is worth noting. Her “nervous disorder” was classifiable, 
according to Eliot’s biographer Peter Ackroyd, under the broad, euphe- 
mistic category of “women’s complaints.” Ackroyd further notes: “her 
mother was always fearful that she had inherited what was then known 
as ‘moral insanity’” (62). This Victorian term, not entirely outmoded dur- 
ing Vivien’s time, delineated a broad variety of aberrant sexual behavior. 
Vivien’s difficulties, in other words, were assumed to originate from un- 
controllable sexual urges, regardless of her actual behavior. The more visi- 
ble symptom of Vivien’s “insanity, however, was excessive language— 
wildly inappropriate outbursts in public places, or “hysteria”: the con- 
summate “woman’s complaint.” According to Freud, that early twenti- 
eth-century specialist in hysteria, disordered speech and accompanying 
physical symptoms with no discernible medical cause were symptomatic 
of underlying sexual disorder. 

Eliot’s illness uncannily mirrored his wife’s. He too was initially di- 
agnosed as having a “nervous disorder.’ The specialist pronounced his 
condition serious and forbade him any mental exertion whatsoever (Letters 
473). This same “rest cure,” ordinarily prescribed for hysterical women, 
inspired Charlotte Perkins Gilman to write “The Yellow Wallpaper.’ Un- 
derstandably, Eliot sought a second opinion, and preferred the diagnosis 
he received while under psychiatric treatment in Lausanne: “aboulie,” or 
lack of will, “an emotional derangement which has been a lifelong af- 
fliction” (486). The term as it was used then strongly implies a complete 
lack of sexual desire (in contrast to his wife’s putative excess), but during 
the most severe period of his affliction, Eliot also lacked the will to write. 

Accounts of their marriage typically assume that the Eliots’ afflic- 
tions harmed their marital relations. No direct evidence exists to sup- 
port this speculation. According to the accounts Eliot gives in his letters 
to his parents and friends, the couple supported each other as best they 
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could during their respective bouts of illness. During the first decade of 
their marriage they seem truly to have loved and depended on each other. 
Tom relied on Vivien’s support when he was ill as much as she did on 
his. She accompanied him to Margate and then Lausanne, took care of 
his business affairs, and edited his manuscripts—all the while continually 
on the verge of collapse herself (478-79). Eliot was fully aware of the 
debt he owed Vivien and acknowledged her care and concern in several 
letters written during the period of his illness. In a letter to Ottoline 
Morrell on 14 July 1921, for example, he confides that he was “obliged 
to call Vivien back from the country to help me out” with an editing 
project he was unable to complete on his own. “Vivien, who has been 
invaluable,” he writes (his emphasis), “is going back to the country at once. 
She is worn out” (461). And in a letter that Valerie tentatively dates 4 
November 1921, he tells Sydney Schiff that he has “done a rough draft 
of part of part III” [of The Waste Land], “but do not know whether it 
will do, and must wait for Vivien’s opinion as to whether it is printable” 
(484). 

Many of the poems Eliot wrote during this period, however, ex- 
press a deep aversion to femininity, and some of his private correspon- 
dence and unpublished poems explicitly associate women with horrific 
bodily secretions. The poem “Ode,” for example, written in 1918, recalls 
the morning after a disappointing wedding night: 


When the bridegroom smoothed his hair 
There was blood upon the bed. 

Morning was already late. 

Children singing in the orchard 

(lo Hymen, Hymenze) 

Succuba eviscerate. 


Tortuous. (Inventions 383) 


The poem’s language is ambiguous: it is unclear whether the demon bride 
is the one eviscerated and lying in a twisted mass of her own viscera on 
the bed, or the bridegroom coldly smoothing his hair feels himself psy- 
chically gutted by the consummation of the marriage. 

Eliot’s second wife Valerie, one of the most directly knowledgeable 
if perhaps not the most objective of sources, offers the most direct evi- 
dence that the mutual misery of the Eliot marriage set the emotional 
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tone for his later masterpiece. In her introduction to her publication of 
his letters, Valerie Eliot explicitly cites “a private paper, written in the 
sixties” in which Eliot confesses: “To her, the marriage brought no hap- 
piness ... to me, it brought the state of mind out of which came The 
Waste Land” (xvii). 

Whatever unhappiness their illnesses may have contributed to the 
marriage, the resultant state of mind was conducive to poetry. In The 
Waste Land as in many of Eliot’s early poems, knowledge originates in 
agony, and the poetic voice from desperate and generally failed attempts 
to speak of it. Desire is both the cause and the end of suffering. Although 
Eliot certainly could not have deliberately sought the misery he suffered, 
early in his career he conceived of self-loss as intrinsic to poetic devel- 
opment. In “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” he asserts:““The progress 
of-an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of person- 
ality” (Prose 43). This statement, along with the equally famous, related 
assertion in “The Metaphysical Poets” that “poets in our civilization, as 
it exists at present, must be difficult” (65), achieved, during the New Crit- 
ical era, the status of doctrine, and came to be interpreted as a prescrip- 
tion for the appropriate reading and writing of poetry. 

These most famous of Eliot’s critical statements have also been the 
most famously criticized. Tradition, Terry Eagleton argues, represents noth- 
ing more than an “arbitrary construct” that is “paradoxically imbued with 
absolute authority” (39), which Eagleton finds dangerously similar to fas- 
cism. Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan Gubar argue that it reconstitutes the 
“patriarchal hierarchies” upon which Western culture has ordered itself. 
Richard Poirier, who more sympathetically acknowledges the original 
radical impulses behind Eliot’s later conservatism, takes the self-serving 
doctrines that New Criticism deemed appropriate approaches to Eliot's 
poetry as “self-protective and defensive” prescriptions for the inaccessi- 
bility of modernist poetry, requiring and creating an audience of “grim 
readers” (102). By the end of the century, the figure of Eliot became for 
many readers, as Colleen Lamos observes, “virtually a synecdoche for 
white male high modernism and its attendant evils” (56). 

But to criticize Eliot’s assertions in these terms is to disregard their 
actual context. Eliot was barely into his thirties when he formulated these 
doctrines, and would not begin magisterially to advocate literary educa- 
tion as a conservative program of cultural rehabilitation until much later 
in his life. His concern as a young poet was the practice of poetry. No- 
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where in his essays does Eliot advocate a particular practice of reading. 
The subjects of his address are not individuals who read poetry but those 
who would produce it. The “difficulty” that the young Eliot requires of 
the poet is not that he produce inaccessible works. Nor does poetry rep- 
resent for him a program of education or means of admission to a privi- 
leged elite in the usual sense. It requires rather that he undergo the arduous 
task of acquiring his craft through intense and sustained mental effort, 
and implies moreover that the goal of this effort is to become some- 
thing other than himself. In The Pound Era, Hugh Kenner refers to Eliot 
as “the shaman who dressed like a banker” (270). Advocating a program 
of “continual self-sacrifice, continual extinction of personality,’ along 
with calling for the living poet to establish a relationship with dead au- 
thors, suggests a belief in poetic production as a mode of prophecy. The 
poets “extinction of personality” occurs not simply in the manner de- 
fined by New Criticism as the absence of traces of the author’s life in 
his work but instead as a process of initiation into his craft. Rather than 
a means of self-expression, mastery of that craft requires self-annihila- 
tion, so that the voices of the dead may speak through him. 

From some psychoanalytic perspectives, the “self” is a necessary fic- 
tion, comprised of a dynamic relationship between bodies, language, and 
desire. Thus, unstable gender development, disturbances in sexual devel- 
opment, physical paralysis or overactivity, and disturbances in speech were 
all interrelated signs of hysteria. Since hysteria was typically a feminine 
affliction, men who demonstrated similar symptoms were considered fem- 
inine. In Eliot’s time, femininity in men was itself a form of disturbance, 
and associated with homosexuality. “Inversion,” the term applied to ho- 
mosexuality, implied a reversal of gender identity: a man who desired 
other men was thought to experience the desires of a woman. Several 
recent Eliot critics, reading from a more contemporary psychoanalytic 
perspective, discern the decidedly homoerotic subtext in some of Eliot’s 
early poetry and suggest that he may have struggled with homosexual 
desires. James Miller’s T: S. Eliots Personal Waste Land, published in 1977, 
provides an early and influential example of this interpretation. Miller’s 
strictly biographical reading argues exhaustively that Eliot’s disavowed 
passion for his beloved friend Jean Verdenal, who died in World War I, 
forms a significant subtext in The Waste Land, and from this suggests that 
Eliot harbored repressed homosexual desires. Although interesting, his 
textual interpretation of The Waste Land reductively correlates all the po- 
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em’s male speakers to Verdenal, completely ignores the poem’s many fe- 
male figures, and makes no corresponding mention of Vivien as an equally 
essential factor in Eliot’s emotional world. Other contemporary psycho- 
analytic critics who are less reductively biographical, notably Wayne Koes- 
tenbaum, Colleen Lamos, Christine Froula, and Harriet Davidson, have 
made the connection between the homoerotic imagery in some of Eli- 
ot’s early poetry and Vivien’s wildly disarrayed femininity. 

My work is especially indebted to the insights of these critics, whose 
sensitive readings differentiate the biographical self of Eliot from the var- 
ious textual selves that speak his poetry, illuminate the darker erotic un- 
dercurrents buried deep within those texts, and skillfully demonstrate 
the extent to which those undercurrents shape the texts. But I differ 
from these interpretations in that I wish to argue against the equation of 
those undercurrents with neurosis. The intense, unacceptable, unmascu- 
line yearnings that the early, unpublished poems express and The Waste 
Land echoes are not merely expressions of neurotic dysfunction but rather 
expressions of the unbearably amplified desire for an intangible Other 
from which all poetry is made. In the same way, the damaged woman 
Vivien’s voice and presence are not the poem’s buried secret but essen- 
tial to its substance. It is her consciousness and suffering that he was com- 
pelled to occupy in order to write it. 

The more intensely aberrant images in Eliot’s early poetry, particu- 
larly the undeniable homoeroticism, are also inextricably associated with 
the longing for religious transcendence. In these poems, suffering, terror, 
and transcendence are inseparable from desire, and the poet’s spiritual 
yearnings are expressed in decidedly sadomasochistic terms. Mortifica- 
tion of the flesh magnifies religious passion. To receive the spirit, the poet 
must tear his body open so that the spirit might enter him. Two of his 
early, unpublished poems make these associations explicit:““The Love Song 
of St. Sebastian” and “The Death of St. Narcissus.” 

The speaker in “The Love Song of Saint Sebastian” opens his ad- 
dress to his beloved with a passionately masochistic offer: 


I would flog myself until I bled, 

And after hour on hour of prayer 

And torture and delight 

Until my blood should ring the lamp 

And glisten in the night. ... (Inventions 78) 
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As he imagines consummation of their union, the poet’s fantasies be- 
come decidedly sadistic: “You would love me because I should have stran- 
gled you / And because of my infamy; / And I should love you the more 
because I had mangled you” (78). 

Although the poet revels in the “torture and delight” of his self-im- 
posed suffering, in the end he assumes the active role of sadist rather 
than the implicitly feminine passivity of masochism. In “The Death of 
St. Narcissus,” however, one of the precursors to The Waste Land, it is the 
poets feminization, culminating in his highly eroticized death by pierc- 
ing, that is his means to spiritual transcendence. Indeed, the very girlish- 
ness of St. Narcissus renders him unfit for any but the spiritual life: 
“because he was struck mad by the knowledge of his own beauty, / He 
could not live mens’ ways, but became a dancer to God” (WL Facsimile 
91). Unable to live as a man or properly to be a man, “he wished he had 
been a young girl.’ That wish carries with it a longing for rape, to be 
“Caught in the woods by a drunken old man” (93). In the end, martyr- 
dom allows him to experience the agony and ecstasy he imagines a raped 
woman would feel: 


So he devoted himself to God. 

Because he was in love with the penetrant arrows 
He danced on the hot sand 

Until the arrows came. (93) 


Although religiously motivated, perhaps, the passions St. Sebastian and 
St. Narcissus suffer are thoroughly nonredemptive. Their goal is clearly 
not the cessation of tormenting desire, nor yet spiritual salvation. Rath- 
er, their torture intensifies their passion, releasable only in art, which is 
also death. Eliot chose to eliminate two overly telling lines from the poem: 
“We each have the sort of life we want, but his / life went straight to 
the death he wanted.” All that remains of the dancer is a “dry and stained” 
corpse; the ghostly trace of his poem lingers only as a fainter stain, “the 
shadow in his mouth” (93). 

In Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, Freud describes the trans- 
formation of excessive, unexpressed, or inexpressible sexual desires as sub- 
limation. In his reworking of Freud, Leo Bersani discusses sublimation as 
a mode of jouissance—erotic tension that increases beyond the capacity 
of the subject to contain or control it and remain self-coherent, a pro- 
cess he terms “self-shattering,” and which, in his account, is innately 
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masochistic (36). Art results from similar intensity, not merely as an end 
product of desire but actually comprised of it—a distillation of the art- 
ist’s longing, experienced and frequently represented as a mode of artis- 
tic death. 

Bersani’s reworking of Freud specifically plays against the familiar 
narrative of ego formation as the evolution of a single, coherent, implic- 
itly male self. But the script for attaining heterosexual male subjectivity 
was written long before Freud—the story is as old as the first heroic 
quest, the staple narrative of Western literature that finds its apotheosis 
in the various tales that comprise the medieval Grail legend, upon which 
Eliot loosely based The Waste Land. In Eliot’s appropriation of the leg- 
end, however, the narrative of masculine attainment is rescripted as an 
initiation ritual. Initiation, and the gnosis that accompanies it, demand 
sacrifice. Attaining it requires that the quester surrender his manhood— 
know suffering as a woman knows it, and speak it from her position. 

Whether the poem actually parallels the Grail quest has been the 
subject of debate since it was first published. The footnotes specifically 
establishing the connection and recommending that readers study Jessie 
Weston’s book From Ritual to Romance were added, after its first publica- 
tion in the Criterion and the Dial, to the Boni and Liveright edition. Years 
later, however, in an essay published in 1957, Eliot apologized to his read- 
ers for the interpretive confusion that the addition supposedly caused: 
“It was just, no doubt, that I should pay my tribute to the work of Miss 
Jessie Weston, but I regret having sent so many enquirers off on a wild 
goose chase after Tarot cards and the Holy Grail” (“Frontiers of Criti- 
cism” 110). 

It is not surprising that, in retrospect, Eliot would regard the years 
of seemingly endless speculation on his poem with wry bemusement. 
But he also spent much of his later career disavowing the elements of 
his work that revealed the most painful aspects of his earlier life. His so- 
lution to the problem of Vivien’s increasingly public displays of madness 
stands as a drastic act of disavowal. With the assistance of her brother 
Maurice and her physician, Eliot committed Vivien to Northumberland 
House in 1938. She died there in 1947; he never visited her. In 1957, 
the same year he issued his wry apology to The Waste Land’s readers, Eli- 
ot remarried. From the new, more comfortable perspective of a happier 
marriage, a highly successful career, and advancing age, he may well have 
seen his earlier, anguished poems very differently. But the eradication 
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from his life of all the disorder and difficulties that Vivien represented 
could not erase the traces of her from his earlier work. 

If, as the note provided by Valerie (itself a retrospective interpreta- 
tion) suggests, Eliot regarded The Waste Land as essentially the problem- 
atic literary offspring of his deeply unhappy union with Vivien, then his 
masterpiece is born as much out of her suffering as his. To read the poem 
as strictly biographical, however, as merely the chronicle of a failed mar- 
riage, and all of the subsequent layers of editing and reformulation as 
Eliot’s guilt-driven burial of the textual evidence of that failure, is overly 
reductive. In The Waste Land as in much of Eliot’s early poetry, the ev- 
eryday and mythic realms thoroughly infuse each other; the poem re- 
sults from the poet’s painstaking attempt to maintain his reason in the 
face of forces that threaten to shatter it. Vivien’s importance to the poem, 
therefore, lies in this same fusion of biography and myth. If the Grail 
legend forms the mythic core of Eliot’s poem, and his marriage to Vivi- 
ena significant part of its emotional scaffolding, how exactly do the very 
real miseries of their marriage become mythic, and in what ways might 
exploring that interaction offer a relevant interpretation? The specifics 
of the Eliot marriage remain unknown and unknowable. Over-rehears- 
ing them is an interpretive dead end. But if we cannot, in the long run, 
fully read the marriage, we can certainly more carefully read the myths, 
and thereby trace the resonances between literature and life, that charged 
space from which the poem is made. 

Although the Grail legends vary, and no definitive version exists, all 
concern a Christian knight—Gawain, Percival, or Galahad—who finds 
himself in a mysterious, hidden castle. In the castle, the knight has a vi- 
sion of a grail, a spear, and a beautiful woman. In some versions he gains 
information about a king who is debilitated by a wound in his thigh. 
This king, known as the Fisher King, is impotent, and for that reason his 
land is barren. 

The various Celtic and medieval European legends from which the 
Grail legend is derived are similar in kind both to the classical myths of 
the dying god and to the Mystery traditions described by writers such 
as Ovid, so many turn-of-the-century scholars such as James Frazer, whose 
work inspired Weston, conflated them. In the dying-god myths the young 
hero kills the old king, mates with the goddess to restore fertility, and 
thus earns his kingship. But Frazer found a crucial source for his theo- 
ries in the Irish historical kingship tales that form precursors to the Grail 
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legend, many of which had just been translated when he was doing his 
research. In these Celtic precursors, the king attains his right to rule only 
after the sovereignty goddess accepts him as her lover. Usually in these 
tales, his most significant trial is facing the goddess at her most hideous. 
He resolves it by offering to sleep with her, whereupon she rewards him 
by transforming into a beautiful woman. Her transformation signals his 
attainment of kingship. Because the goddess is also the land, the land 
could only prosper if their mating is fruitful. If the king is impotent, the 
land likewise becomes sterile.” 

Although historically inaccurate, Frazer and Weston influenced many 
modernist writers, particularly Yeats, Pound, H.D., and Lawrence, all of 
whom regarded writing poetry as a revival and reenactment of the an- 
cient Mysteries. In The Birth of Modernism, Leon Surette observes that 
while the essentially skeptical Eliot took Weston’s theories less seriously 
than these others, he found them interesting enough to incorporate them 
knowledgeably into his poem. Eliot’s poetic tradition, with its theme of 
self-sacrifice and initiation, is similar enough to Weston’s Mystery tradi- 
tion that he could well have had Weston in mind when formulating his 
theory of poetic impersonality. 

While the pre-Christian fertility tales reassert the generative power 
of the phallus, the Christian Grail legends subsume the phallus into the 
Word.The only traffic the chaste Grail knight has with the goddess is to 
ask the right questions in the presence of the Grail maiden: What do 
these visions mean, and whom does the Grail serve? His correct query 
results in the Freeing of the Waters, and the Waste Land is made fertile 
again. Accordingly, in Eliot’s version of the legend, the failure of the phallus 
coincides with the poet’s failure of speech in the face of a female as dam- 
aged as he. His only remedy for the disastrous failure of language is to 
appropriate the voices of other poets—past masters of his craft. But even 
his borrowed words fail to cohere, for women disrupt him continually, 
their disorderly speech shattering his every attempt at intelligibility. The 
poetic voice progressively splinters into cacophony, in which the gender 
distinctions progressively collapse. Failure of the phallus is, in effect, a 
feminization of an imaginary male body. From this eradication of mas- 
culinity the textual body of the poem emerges. 

The poet's traditional invocation of the muse calls her into being, to 

sing to him. Her song, inhuman, originates from no body, and the poet 
therefore cannot fully consummate his longing for her. In the absence 
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of bodies, his poem becomes simultaneously the space of their imagi- 
nary union and the fruition of it—a textual body. 

The textual body of The Waste Land is tortured from the outset, and 
its agonies are implicitly feminine. The opening epigraph invokes by al- 
lusion the Cumean Sybil as the poet’s muse. Rather than assisting the 
poet in shaping the poem’s body, she pleads for escape from the horrific 
entrapment in a suffering female body that her prophetic words have 
earned her. 

In a parallel inversion, the solemn Anglican “Burial of the Dead” 
that opens the poem becomes an act of necromancy, stirring up the buried 
corpses of “memory and desire” from dead earth. The sprouting corpse 
evokes the promised resurrection of the dying god/king by whose cy- 
clic sacrifice to the earth mother the barren land is made fertile. Here, 
however, the masculine corpse is but a fitting mate for the trapped, tor- 
mented Sybil. i 

Consequently the poet, terrified by desire and paralyzed with vi- 
sions of his own death, refuses his encounter with the goddess. Like Pruf- 
tock, the poet in The Waste Land finds himself terrified to the point of 
paralysis by his inability to wield the power of the word long enough to 
formulate, even to himself, the “overwhelming question” that successful 
attainment of his goal requires him to ask. He is reduced to mimicry 
and appropriation of the voices of others. Thus he brackets the voice of 
the Hyacinth Girl in quotes, a voice recalled from distant memory, si- 
multaneously resurrecting her, assuming her identity, and pitching him- 
self somewhere between death and vision: “I was neither / Living nor 
dead, and I knew nothing, / Looking into the heart of light, the silence” 
(136). The Hyacinth Girl is the first in the poem’ series of figures that 
blur the bounds of gender and the nature of desire. “Hyacinth,” as has 
often been noted, evokes Apollo’s beautiful boy lover as well as a girl 
with an armful of flowers. 

Madame Sosostris, whose account immediately follows, counters this 
ambiguity with her own peculiar clarity. She possesses all the poet lacks: 
the power of vision and speech and the ability to organize a coherent 
narrative. Unlike the Sybil, she suffers from her prophecies nothing worse 
than a temporary malady. The male speaker discredits her insight by re- 
ferting to her as a “famous clairvoyante,” which he spells with the extra 
€ to mark its pretentiousness, and notes her “bad cold” in order to sug- 
gest that her voice would be ridiculously nasal. Her cold does not im- 
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pair the authority of her voice in the slightest, however, nor does the 
pretentiousness the poet ascribes to her with the spelling of her name 
accurately reflect the considerable control she exercises over the course 
of events. Her reading lays out the pattern of images that determine the 
shape of the rest of the poem as well as the poet’s experience. 

She identifies the poet with the drowned sailor and warns him to 
“fear death by water? When she attempts to lead him as well as the 
reader down to the deeper level of memory, however, she “cannot find 
the Hanged Man” who, according to Eliot’s notes, is associated with Fras- 
ers Dying God (147). The impotent poet is no god, nor can he muster 
any heroic act. His only accomplishment is the resurrection of the corpse 
he summoned necromantically “out of the dead land”—a deed he be- 
gins to regret, as the secrets he tried to bury begin to surface. Crossing 
over London Bridge, dangerously closer to the “death by water” of which 
Madame Sosostris warned him, he bursts out with an apparent non se- 
quitur to a passing stranger: 


‘The corpse you planted last year in your garden, 
Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 
Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed?’ (136) 


James Miller suggests that the corpse that haunts the poet represents 
Eliot’s lost beloved, Jean Verdenal. It also echoes an earlier incarnation of 
the Dying God in Eliot’s poetry: the ecstatically martyred St. Narcissus 
who, after his thoroughly erotic death, lay “dry and stained / With the 
shadow in his mouth” (93). But the death the poet consistently envi- 
sions is his own: he becomes a literary corpse when he loses his power 
to speak. 

If Madame Sosostris’s ability to speak clearly and prophesy accurately 
earns the disdain of the nonman who can only express himself by help- 
lessly channeling other dead poets, nowhere is his contempt for women 
who retain their power to make images but fail to suffer more evident 
than in the infamous “Fresca” passage that Pound excised from The Waste 
Land. The lackadaisical dilettante poet Fresca was apparently a persona 
of great interest to Vivien Eliot, who published a very different portrayal 
of her in the April 1924 Criterion, in a longer prose piece titled “Letters 
of the Moment—Il,” under the pseudonym FM.° Since Vivien’s version 
appeared well after the 1922 publication of The Waste Land, it is impossi- 
ble to say which of the Eliots first invented Fresca, or when. Valerie 
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Eliot, who reproduces Vivien’s version in her editorial notes in the fac- 
simile edition, confirms that “Vivien Eliot contributed an article [. . .] in 
which these lines occur.” Her ensuing comment, that “it probably amused 
Eliot to print ‘these few poor verses’ knowing that only two other peo- 
ple knew their source” (127) is ambiguous, however. It is not clear whether 
Valerie thinks Eliot was amused because he was the true author publish- 
ing under his wife’s pseudonym, because her work was a parody of his, 
or simply because he was secretly publishing her work in his periodical. 

According to various biographical accounts, the couple did occa- 
sionally collaborate.° Fresca may have been the product of one such ef- 
fort: a shared joke, a contest of wit, or else, given the tensions the couple 
endured, possibly the relatively safe enactment of a more brutal contest. 
In any case, since the Fresca poem published in the Criterion strongly 
correlates in theme and style with Vivien’s other pseudonymous contri- 
butions, I am inclined to believe that no matter who originally invented 
her, the Criterion Fresca was Vivien’s work. The question of origins re- 
mains interesting, however. If Vivien’s version is the original, his rewrit- 
ing becomes a mean-spirited parody of her work, a contemptuous 
reduction of female intelligence to a loathsome body. If his was the orig- 
inal and hers the rewrite, Vivien reclaims Fresca’s dignity and thereby 
perhaps her own. If this is the case, the wit and grace with which she 
accomplishes it thoroughly complicates the customary portrayal of Eliot’s 
wife as a hysterical, self-involved shrew. 

This is not to say that Vivien’s Fresca, lazy and prone to idle erotic 
fantasies, is any more heroic than her husband’s. Like the characters in 
her other Criterion pieces, Vivien’s Fresca is essentially harmless: an alert 
if rather shallow dilettante. In her version, “The amorous Fresca stretch- 
es, yawns and gapes / Aroused from dreams of love in curious shapes” 
(127). But Eliot’s version savages Fresca and forces her to take pleasure 
in the imagined prospect of her own savaging. In his version Fresca’s 
dreams of love are mingled with “pleasant rapes.” 

Vivien’s version invites the reader to be amused by Fresca’s intellec- 
tual pretensions and limited attention span: 


But see, where Fresca in her boudoir sits, 
Surrounded by a court of sparkish wits: 

Her practiced eye directs its conscious darts 

At the small tyrants of the several Arts (127) 
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Eliot, however, directs the reader's attention to her carnal physicality, gazing 
contemptously as she “slips softly to her needful stool.’ Her sole intel- 
lectual activity during this task consists of vicariously experiencing yet 
another rape: Clarissa in “the pathetic tale of Richardson” (39). If her 
perfectly ordinary physical activities are disgusting, her female body is 
loathsome. Her bath, scented with “Odours, confected by the cunning 
French” serves only to “Disguise the good old hearty female stench” (39). 
Ultimately, however, the poet objects far less to her supposedly natural 
feminine sluttishness than to her apparently unnatural intellectual pur- 
suits: “Women grown intellectual grow dull, / And lose the mother wit 
of natural trull” (41). 

One wonders how Vivien felt reading this opinion of a woman's 
modest intellectual efforts. In any case, the fact that she thoroughly ap- 
proved a distinctly unflattering representation of herself in her husband's 
poem suggests that she was too intelligent a reader to take his poetry 
personally. The discussion between the man and woman in “A Game of 
Chess,” in which Eliot reproduces her speech verbatim, survives into the 
final edition despite Pound’ editorial protest that it was “photography” (11). 

The lady on her “burnished throne” is certainly not a literal portrait 
of Vivien but an icon of female creativity rendered uncanny: her hair 
“Spread out in fiery points / Glowed into words,” which, unlike the strug- 
gling poet, she produces both effortlessly and excessively. But her speech, 
frantic, is Vivien’s, expressing distress at her illness and an apparent long- 
ing for comfort and connection that is not forthcoming: 


‘My nerves are bad to-night. Yes, bad. Stay with me. 
‘Speak to me. Why do you never speak? Speak. 

‘What are you thinking of? What thinking? What? 

‘I never know what you are thinking. Think. (138) 


Near the portions where her nervous conversation is replicated, an edi- 
torial comment on the original manuscript, in her hand, is the repeated 
word “Wonderful” (10-11). In The Tempest, Ariel’s song, to which the 
speaker alludes in this passage, simultaneously recalls for Ferdinand the 
imagined horror of his father’s death and engenders within him a dis- 
tressed wonder at the song’s beauty; the horror of a drowned corpse be- 
comes a wondrous thing. Vivien’s “Wonderful” may express her sense 
that by nesting an unhappy domestic conversation within a literary allu- 
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sion, Eliot, like Shakespeare through Ariel, transforms miserable human 
circumstances “into something rich and strange.” Through myth and al- 
lusion, Eliot simultaneously describes personal suffering and renders it 
external and therefore impersonal. The only response the emotionally 
paralyzed poet can muster to his companion is to reproduce her words— 
Vivien’s words, layered within a literary allusion: “I remember pearls that 
were his eyes” (138). 

Man and woman are haunted by the image of a violated female body. 
The painting above the mantel in the lady’s room depicts the legend of 
Philomela, who becomes a nightingale after King Tereus rapes her, cuts 
out her tongue, and imprisons her among his slaves. Eliots appropria- 
tion of Philomela makes no mention of her empowering act, in Ovid's 
original, of weaving the words that liberate her. In his account, her per- 
sistent attempts to tell the story of her violation result in nonsensical 
syllables bearing only incidental resemblance to human speech: mutual- 
ly damaged and unable to offer each other sexual gratification, the hus- 
band and wife antiphonally perform a sterile exchange of words until 
they both lose coherence entirely, the poetic voice splintering into male, 
female, and inhuman, inchoate birdsong. 

Trapped in myth, the helpless couple, Tom and Vivien but also fic- 
tional man and imaginary woman, reenact scripts centuries old. In some 
of the Irish sovereignty tales Frazer appropriated, when the proper mate 
fails to materialize, the goddess becomes deranged. In the original Irish 
kingship tales, the correct words to be spoken are a sexual offer, made 
by the hero to the goddess. Their subsequent mating transforms her from 
hag to maiden, fertilizes the land, and ensures his status as king. Accord- 
ingly, the derangement of the lady on her burnished throne, whose hus- 
band refuses her sexually, marks a failed metamorphosis. 

This failure leads to an all-too-prosaic discussion of the debilitating 
effects of childbirth and abortion. Philomela’s missing tongue becomes 
Lil’s missing teeth, speech this time merely interrupted by the impatient 
bartender rather than brutally silenced. But the final. word is given to 
another literary madwoman, Ophelia, whose death by drowning invokes 
the fate of the Phoenician sailor: drowned man inseparable from drowned 
woman until the poet washes up ashore in “The Fire Sermon,” the sexes 
merged in the man/woman Tiresias. 

In his notes, Eliot ofters this gloss on Tiresias: 
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Tiresias, although a mere spectator and not indeed a “character”, 
is yet the most important personage in the poem, uniting all the 
rest. Just as the one-eyed merchant, seller of currants, melts into 
the Phoenician Sailor, and the latter is not wholly distinct from 
Ferdinand Prince of Naples, so all the women are one woman, 
and the two sexes meet in Tiresias. (148) 


The reader who notices very little unity among the other speakers in 
the poem may well take this uncharacteristically specific interpretive in- 
struction as another calculated misdirection. Indeed, whenever the two 
sexes meet in the poem, the result is disastrous and short-lived. Tiresias’s 
true role is to witness precisely this failure, as he dispassionately observes 
various unedifying scenes of loveless, sterile, or otherwise disappointing 
couplings. 

In yet another note, Eliot explains that the first of these, between 
Sweeney and Mrs. Porter, is a parody of the much grander meeting be- 
tween Actaeon and Diana in The Parliament of Bees. Sweeney is a stock 
character in Eliot’s poetry, an object of disdain and a figure of gross phys- 
icality. Sweeney is an Irish surname, and some critics suggest that Eliot's 
Sweeney is a stage Irishman who coincides with the stage Jew as a vague, 
cartoonish lowlife in “Sweeney among the Nightingales.” But Sweeney 
may have deeper mythic resonance, as another figure for the poet. He 
originally appears in another Irish legend closely associated with the sov- 
ereignty tradition. 

The name Sweeney is a modern form of the Irish Suibhne, who 
first appears in the Buile Suibhne (The Madness of Suibhne) written some- 
time between the thirteenth and sixteenth century. The tale concerns a 
king who goes mad as the result of a cleric’s curse. This madness causes 
him to abandon all accoutrements of civilization: he sheds his clothes, 
sprouts feathers, and leaps from tree to tree reciting perfectly formed verse. 
In short, it has driven him to poetry. At one point in the tale, Suibhne is 
lured back to civilization and sanity by his family, only to be taunted 
back to madness by the cailleach an mhuillin, or Hag of the Mill, who 
challenges him to a leaping contest. She matches him leap for leap and 
responds to every one of his verses with one of her own. Suibhne finally 

escapes her maddening influence when he tricks her into leaping off a 
cliff to her death. 

Like the conversation in “A Game of Chess,” the contest between 
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Suibhne and the hag reverses the progress of the traditional encounter 
between king and sovereignty goddess. The hag’s challenge results in 
Suibne’s regression from sane king to mad poet. Rather than meeting 
her on her challenge and mating with her, he flees and eventually kills 
her, thus losing both his rule and his sanity. Fleeing sexuality, he retreats 
to the celibate shelter of a monastery, only to be murdered by a jealous 
swineherd who thought that Suibhne was flirting with his wife. Suibhne, 
terrified into poetry and madness by one woman, dies from the atten- 
tions of another. All that remains of him are the poems attributed to 
him and the tale of his madness. Suibhne, like the Waste Land poet, dies 
of sexual failure and is buried in poetry. 

Buile Suibne was first published in English in 1913, “a few years,” 
notes Herbert Knust, “before Sweeney appears for the first time in Eli- 
ots poetry” (197). No documentation currently available confirms that 
Eliot was familiar with the tale, but Knust defines a number of impor- 
tant parallels. Both are “fallen heroes that suffer a degeneration of their 
bodies and [. . .] both are to some extent in a state of frenzy.’ More 
important, both are strongly associated with birds. King Suibhne “flies, 
grows feathers, dwells in trees among other birds, and sings melodious- 
ly” In “Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” written some time before 
The Waste Land, the metonymic association of the nightingales with trau- 
ma alludes to the myth of Philomela (Knust 198). The Waste Land’s two 
recurrent icons, the spiritually paralytic male poet and the speechless bird/ 
woman Philomela, merge not in Tiresias but in Sweeney. Unlike the dis- 
dainful hermaphrodite Tiresias, Sweeney is man enough to mate; his li- 
aison with Mrs. Porter engenders another feeble feminine attempt at 
coherent speech, as Philomela, still restricted to bird song, this time al- 
most manages to name her tormentor: 


‘Twit twit twit 

Jug jug jug jug jug jug 
So rudely fore’d. 

Tereu. (140) 


But the partial naming reveals yet another set of blurred identities and 
ambiguous agency. Breaking the name of Tereus, Philomela’s rapist, hints 
also at Tiresias, the hermaphrodite body “rudely fore’d” by divine whim 
to incorporate both male and female parts—a fusion that here as else- 
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where in the poem violently destroys the gender distinctions upon which 
both coherent identity and meaningful poetic speech depend. 

For a solution to this dilemma of mutually assured gender destruc- 
tion that results from the fusion between men and women, Tiresias turns 
his disdainful attention to liaisons between men. The one-eyed merchant 
from Madame Sosostris’s reading now appears as “Mr. Eugenides, the 
Smyrna merchant / Unshaven, with a pocket full of currants” and in- 
vites the speaker “in demotic French” to an apparently homosexual as- 
signation. As in Eliot’s earlier poems, the prospect of homosexuality 
provides no escape from the specter of femininity. Rather, it foregrounds 
the clearly erotic terror and longing the poet experiences as he imag- 
ines himself in the position of a victimized woman—not yet drowned, 
but floating down the river like a pre-Raphaelite corpse, disrupting Tire- 
sias’s measured account with her meandering speech: 


‘Highbury bore me. Richmond and Kew 
Undid me. By Richmond I raised my knees 
Supine on the floor of a narrow canoe. (142) 


Finally, her brave attempts at coherence shatter: 


“On Margate Sands 
I can connect 
Nothing with nothing...’ (143) 


These lines are the most direct reference in the poem to Eliot’s suffer- 
ing: the sanitorium to which he retreated after being diagnosed with his 
“nervous disorder” was located in Margate. The speaker’s words mirror 
that disorder, the inability to sustain coherent thought, dwindling to glos- 
solalia: 


[...] ‘My people humble people who expect 
Nothing,’ 
la la. 


Demoralized, imprisoned within a suffering female body, the poet’s voice 
takes on an anguished pitch, the serene prescription for detachment of 
the Buddha’s Fire Sermon now a tormented prayer for release from de- 
sire: 
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Burning burning burning burning 
O Lord Thou pluckest me out 

O Lord Thou pluckest 

burning 


He escapes from fire only to suffer the “death by water” Madame Sosos- 
tris predicted. Dismembered undersea, he is implicitly unmanned, and 
the “current under sea” that “Picked his bones in whispers” punningly 
links this drowned sailor with the homosexual Mr. Eugenides and his 
“pocket full of currants.’ In the old vegetation myths the god is dis- 
membered, dies, and is buried as a sacrifice that generates new life, free- 
ing the waters and restoring life to the Waste Land. Instead of being 
resurrected, however, the sailor simply regresses. “Death by Water” reels 
him backward through his own history, “passed the stages of his age and 
youth / Entering the whirlpool” (143). In “What the Thunder Said” the 
poem itself enters the whirlpool as all the preceding imagery repeats in 
fragments and flashes, the repeated words “rock,” “dry,” “sand,” “water” 
whirling the water into the desert. But the land is not yet healed, and it 
seems the poet's self-sacrifice has led to nothing: “Here is no water but 
only rock.” Just as he failed in his duty to free the waters, his language 
fails; he can only babble the sounds of the water that won’t come: “drip 
drop drip drop drop drop drop,” until finally the quester manages to ask 
the right question: “Who is the third who walks always beside you?” 
That third is the hermaphrodite, the merged figure that signals the 
poets tenuous control of his voice, attained when he distances himself 
from his desire: “There is always another on the road beside you / glid- 
ing wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded / I do not know whether a man 
or a woman” (144). Male and female thus conjoined in one body are 
safely contained, obviating the perils of sexual union between two sepa- 
rate beings. In the Grail legend, asking the question restores the king to 
potency and frees the waters, and in the original Irish kingship tales, the 
correct words to be spoken are a sexual offer from the hero to the god- 
dess. But the Waste Land poet, impotent and paralyzed, can only watch 
the world collapse as he recites a pitiable catalog of collapsed erections: 
the “Falling towers” of all the “Unreal” cities. Left to her own devices, 
the goddess is obliged to create on her own. She makes herself—in es- 
sence mates with herself, drawing poetry and music from her own body. 
The “fiery points” of hair, once words, are now fiddle strings. The off- 
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spring that result from this unnatural process are predictably monstrous: 
“bats with baby faces” who “crawled head downward down a blackened 
wall” (145). Woman, creating on her own, is monstrous. 

The prospect of the woman’s artistic control apparently shocks the 
impotent hero/poet at last into functionality, the desperately anticipated 
erection rises at last, “a cock stood on the rooftree,’ and the rains come. 
At this moment of climax (such as it is), the thunder speaks, eradicating 
all traces of usurping femininity with the name of the father, a root word 
from Sanskrit, the language from which texts first originated: da, The 
thunder thus speaks three principles of patriarchal order: datta, dayadh- 
vam, damyata, give, sympathize, control. 

The voice of male authority releases a reverie of genuine passion 
fully remembered—apparently for another man, here revealed as the sailor 
whose recurrent appearance as a drowned corpse haunted the poet. The 
muted homoeroticism of this passage stands in marked contrast to simi- 
lar gestures in Eliot’s earlier, unpublished poems. Rather than longing to 
be torn open as a woman in order to become a martyr, the poet's desire 
here is to be given sympathetic control, finally to give over to passion, 
and to life: 


My friend, blood shaking my heart 

The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 

Which an age of prudence can never retract 

By this, and this only, have we existed [...] (145-46) 


But to sympathize is to remember as well that passion, even at its most 
violent, offers the living spirit no escape from the contingencies of flesh: 
“We think of the key, each in his prison / Thinking of the key, each 
confirms his prison.” 

The poet/quester can come to terms neither with the corpse, who 
is both his dead love and himself, nor with his female companion, who 
remains monstrous because he cannot return her love. He cannot re- 
store fertility to the desert or the primacy of his own customary posi- 
tion of central, organizing consciousness within his text. Unable to love 
or to be either man or woman, the poet attains temporary coherence 
when he contains both, as Tiresias or Tom/Vivien. He cannot function 
as either, however, because he can neither save them from madness nor 
resolve his desire. The poem ends in another spiraling collapse, and the 
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poet shatters into language until nothing remains of him. From his corpse 
arises the magnificent, broken body of his poem. 

Early in their marriage, Tom and Vivien shared intricate bonds of 
affection and artistic endeavor and illness. Vivien, the biographical ana- 
log of the poem’s various suffering females, put aside her own career 
and nursed her husband through his breakdowns while her own health 
was precarious. Perhaps Eliot was ambivalent about the fact that his fre- 
quently ailing wife was not only sometimes more functional than he was 
but also had talents of her own. But more likely he feared that her con- 
dition and his own were inextricably twined. In The Waste Land, safely 
contained within language, he surrenders to his wife’s condition, loses 
himself, and temporarily becomes her. In order for Eliot to sacrifice him- 
self to the impersonal voice of poetry, he needed to lose control of him- 
self, to suffer, to become like Vivien: excessive with blood and nerves 
and words that could not be contained. But perhaps Vivien, performance 
artist of desperation, frantic, captive, and finally silenced, also threads her 
words through the textile of her husband’s text. 


Notes 


1, Where I do not give a specific source of my biographical summaries, I have 
synthesized them from Lyndall Gordon’s Eliot’s Early Years, Peter Ackroyd’s T. S. 
Eliot, and Eliot’s Letters edited by Valerie Eliot. 


2. For accounts of the Irish sovereignty figure and discussions of her signifi- 
cance in Irish tradition, see Maire Breathnach;Tom Peete Cross and Clarke 


Harris Slover; Pronsias MacCana, “Aspects” and Celtic Mythology; and Tomas O 
Cathasaigh. 


3. Fora full and careful discussion of Eliot’s interest in Frazer and Weston, see 


Surette’s chapter “Pound’s Editing of The Waste Land” in The Birth of Modernism 
(231-79). 


+.All references to The Waste Land are to the facsimile edition. 


3. Ina 1925 letter to Ada Leverson, Eliot states: “All contributions signed by F-M- 
are by Vivien Eliot” (qtd. in Johnson 50).Vivien made several contributions to 
the Criterion using these initials, as well as the name Fanny Marlowe. See 

_ Johnson's article also for a full bibliography of Vivien Eliot’s work. 


1 6. One of Eliot’s secretaries corroborates Vivien’s assertion that she collaborated 
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with him. His handwriting in her notebooks is generally indistinguishable 
from hers (Ackroyd 139-140). 


7. For a survey of discussion on this topic, see Kinley E. Roby’s introduction to 
Critical Essays on T. S. Eliot: The Sweeney Motif. 
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INE: long before she died, Marianne Moore received a letter, a form 
letter, requesting her signature on the following statement: “I have had 
an abortion. I publicly join millions of other American women in de- 
manding a repeal of all laws that restrict our reproductive freedom.”! 
The request was sent to her by Gloria Steinem and Barbaralee Diamon- 
stein, who intended to publish the statement along with the names of its 
signers in the inaugural issue of Ms. magazine in January 1972. Moore 
died the first week of February. She was 84 when the letter arrived and 
quite ill. She almost certainly never saw it. 

This letter is a harbinger of what would be asked of women writers 
over the next 30 years. Although confessional poetry had been around 
for a decade by 1971, the letter draws on the still-fledgling politics of 
confession, of “coming out”: it asks women to confess to an illegal act, 
and most likely a private embarrassment, in order to effect political change. 
Marianne Moore had always supported civil liberties, from the suffrage 
movement of the 1910s to the civil rights movement of the 1960s, and 
she received this letter because she supported Planned Parenthood. But 
for her, “suffering and not saying so” was a mark of heroism, not politi- 
cal apathy (Complete Poems 8). It has annoyed some readers that Moore 
never admitted to a sexual orientation or even to the trials of growing 
up female in a patriarchal culture. But we can hardly expect her genera- 
tion to understand identity politics as we do. When Robert Lowell praised 
Moore in 1967 as the best woman poet writing in English, Langston 
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Hughes, who was also on the platform, countered by calling her “the 
most famous Negro woman poet in America” (Rampersad 419-20). The 
joke delighted Moore but not, perhaps, young African Americans in the 
audience. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of the Ms. letter, Adrienne 
Rich delivered to the MLA her famous lecture “When We Dead Awak- 
en: Writing as Re-Vision,” in which she calls on women to proclaim 
their sexual identity and disparages Marianne Moore's distance from hers 
(168). As identity politics took hold in the 1970s and 1980s, feminist 
poets and critics unearthed the past in search of literary grandmothers 
whom they could adopt as paradigms or save from obscurity, preferably 
both. Moore failed them on both counts. One prominent critic told me 
in 1985, “Marianne Moore does not need me”? Maxine Kumin described 
Moore as “an eccentric spinster / whom I can’t emulate, however much / 
I admire her words” (“Marianne Moore” 43—44).> Women who had come 
of age in the 1950s and 1960s hardly knew what to make of a celebrity 
poet in an androgynous tricorne hat who appeared at baseball games, at 
fashion shows, and in commercials for Braniff airlines. In an era of polit- 
ical activism, how could they admire a poet who joined the campaign 
to save a landmark tree in Brooklyn but voted for Nixon and supported 
the Vietnam War? A decade after Moore’s death, students who had no 
memory of the cape and tricorne were entering graduate school. By 1987, 
the centennial of Moore’s birth, the academy had begun to “re-vision” 
the elderly celebrity as her younger, more defiant self, a woman whose 
cryptic poems and brilliant conversation “held every man in awe” (Kreym- 
borg 239). 

Despite Moore’s apparent reticence about gender politics, critics look- 
ing for resistance to patriarchal authority in her poems do not turn away 
empty-handed. Much, and much of the best, criticism in the past de- 
cade has been thus motivated; we now know a poet less quaint, less de- 
mur, and more politically engaged than previous generations might have 
imagined.* But still, however much we admire her words, she remains 
for many an “eccentric spinster.’ We have come to know Moore as a 
gendered poet but not yet as a sexual one. The blindness lies partly in 
our age. We accept any sexual preference—except celibacy. Although 
Marianne Moore may be the least autobiographical of poets even with- 
in her own famously impersonal generation, she was by no means indif- 
ferent to questions of identity, even sexual identity. If contemporary 
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writers have needed their predecessors sexually identified, to what ex- 
tent did Moore herself have such needs? 

Moore never met Henry James, the “literary bachelor” she adopted 
as her own model of identity (Moore, Complete Prose 317). Nor did she 
meet his brother, another of her heroes. But one of the strongest yearn- 
ings she ever committed to paper is a college crush on Peggy James, Wil- 
liam’s daughter and Henry’s niece. Moore’s successive relationships with 
these three Jameses demonstrate the evolution of her artistic—and more 
elusive personal—identity at two critical periods: 1907—08, the year of 
her infatuation with Peggy and her emerging writer’s identity; and the 
winter of 1933—34, when she researched and wrote what is arguably her 
best essay, “Henry James as a Characteristic American.” The family con- 
nection is not incidental.° 

Before I get to these relationships, it will be useful to distinguish 
Moore’s family situation from that of other women poets. Unlike Rich, 
Kumin, Plath, H.D., and even Dickinson and Bradstreet, Moore did not 
grow up seeking the approval of an intellectually accomplished but emo- 
tionally remote father. Nor did she, like Rich and Kumin, believe her 
mother sacrificed her own talents to marriage and children. Moore’s par- 
ents separated before she was born, and she never knew her father. Her 
intensely devoted family threesome included an elder brother, Warner, 
and a literate, over-present mother. From the time Warner left home for 
Yale until Marianne graduated from Bryn Mawr five years later, the three 
sent round-robin letters to one another two or three times a week. It 
was not unusual for one letter, especially if written by Marianne or her 
mother, to run 20 pages or more. Even more remarkable than their length 
and frequency are the letters’ fictive personae, private vocabulary, and play- 
ful wit, used to convey the family’s unsentimental yet unabashed affec- 
tion for one another. The epistolary activity would abate only slightly in 
subsequent decades after Warner married and pursued his career as a Navy 
chaplain. 

Despite her filial devotion, Moore did not leave college expecting 
to spend her adult life with her mother. When she returned home to 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, she enrolled immediately in a local commercial 
college and a year later, after learning typing and stenography, sent out 
applications. She accepted a clerical position at Melvil Dewey’s resort in 
Lake Placid, New York. There she met a number of young men and was 
not altogether joking when she wrote home, “I have 7 suitors. What do 
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you think of that? They are all dandies” (Selected Letters 82). But when 
her position was eliminated for financial reasons after three months, she 
refused an appealing job offer in New York City and returned home to 
live with her mother. Marianne Moore and Mary Warner Moore lived 
together for another 37 years, until the latter's death in 1947. During 
that time neither engaged in a courtship or, for example, took vacations 
without the other. They regarded themselves as committed life partners. 

Moore came of age in a world—albeit a distinctive one—in which 
the conduits of intellectual authority were often women. Although she 
may never have had a sexually intimate relationship, she did participate 
in what Rich has defined broadly as a “lesbian continuum” that can in- 
clude many forms of “primary intensity between and among women” 
(217). Until the age of 30 Moore took such intensities for granted. The 
Moores’ small circle of friends in Carlisle consisted almost entirely of 
well-educated single women who lived with their mothers or with both 
parents. These women did not disdain marriage, but neither did they envy 
their married siblings. At Bryn Mawr, then under the progressive leader- 
ship of M. Carey Thomas, Moore encountered many classmates and fe- 
male professors who did not expect to marry. Some of these professors, 
self-proclaimed bluestockings, did disdain marriage. 

Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick has pointed to the limitations of the ho- 
mosexual/heterosexual binary that “emerged from the turn of the cen- 
tury, and has remained, as the dimension denoted by the now ubiquitous 
category of ‘sexual orientation’” (24). Although gay-affirmative critics 
are sometimes willing to “queer” anyone who resists the heterosexual 
norm, Moore resisted not just heterosexuality but the homo-/hetero- 
sexual binary itself. Most of Moore’s closest adult friends, both male and 
female, had same-sex partners, and the norm of her youth was homosocial, 
if not heterophobic. I find no evidence for regarding Moore’s celibacy 
as an example of what Sedgwick calls “homosexual panic” (182-212). 
More useful is the position taken by Richard Howard. “The history of 
Modernism,” he writes, “is precisely the history of those figures whom 
we initially read as if they had no erotic charge—like Henry James, like 
Virginia Woolf, like Santayana—and whom we ultimately, learning to 
read better, come to find suffused with erotic life.’ He finds Moore to 
be “not only no exception to this law . . . but a thrilling example ofa 
writer charged with erotic energy, sometimes with specifically sexual en- 


ergy” (10). 
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This accords exactly with Moore’s own experience of reading Hen- 
ry James. She began reading his fiction in college, but reading his auto- 
biographies and letters a decade later brought her to realize that, like 
herself, James was “probably so susceptible to emotion as to be obliged 
to seem unemotional” (Complete Prose 401). Already she identified her- 
self as a bachelor. As children Marianne and Warner admired the charac- 
ter of Uncle George, a worldly wise bachelor in Jacob Abbott’s Rollo 
books. And as adolescents they adopted the role of bachelor brothers to 
each other and guardian uncles to their “orphan” mother. Although most 
of their fictive personae changed over the years, these roles never did. 
Thus, Marianne was always “he” within the family. Reading Shaw in 
1914, she told her mother that since she was “a bachelor,” “Bernard’s 
pestiferous views” on marriage would not injure her or lead her “to do 
violence to any bagatelle of an ‘encumbrance’” as they might if she had 
one.® (Never does she imagine herself as the “encumbrance.”) It was only 
after Moore and her mother moved to Greenwich Village in 1918—and 
into a social milieu recently liberated by Freud—that she had to defend 
her domestic arrangements against what her associates considered a 
“Freudian necessity,’ or what Rich later called “a compulsory way of 
life” (217). The “blameless bachelor” became her model of resistance.’ 


Ý 


For the first few weeks of her freshman year in 1905, Moore suffered a 
debilitating homesickness from which she did not fully recover, she later 
claimed, for two years. The problem was not a lack of friends or involve- 
ment in campus activities. She earned early and sustained a high regard 
among both her classmates and professors. Though she took pains to con- 
ceal her homesickness from her family, she was no doubt sincere when 
she wrote after a couple of weeks: “I have really gotten well started here 
socially. I feared at first I should be absolutely without people depend- 
ing on me or without depending on others but imagine I have a hold 
on more people than any other Freshman, from what I have observed.” 
She only hints at the depths of her crisis: “it seemed possible for me to 
make headway in knowing people or to make no effort and sink abso- 
lutely into oblivion. The latter course was fascinating as the edge of a 
precipice is but I seem to have come out alright.’® 

The friendship with Peggy James blossomed in the spring of Moore’s 
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sophomore year, when she wrote home that Peggy was among her “fa- 
vorite freshmen,” that “she has much more to her that’s interesting than 
anyone here and a great deal of character’’? Henry James had visited the 
campus twice just before Moore matriculated, and her classmates debat- 
ed the difficulties of his late style in both academic and social settings. 
Less controversial but equally famous on campus was William James, who 
wrote the textbook for the required psychology course. Peggy was a cam- 
pus celebrity from the time she arrived, but she first captured Moore's 
attention when she appeared in the freshman play. Moore wrote that she 
“is tall and has dark hair and eyes and wears queer shades of blue silk 
and pongees and Boston shoes and hand made watch-chains and pins 
etc. She is very ‘intellectual’ and not a bit aware of it apparently.”'® Peg- 
gy had a self-assured ease that others likewise found attractive. One class- 
mate described her as “very good-looking and fascinating.”'! Peggy 
returned Moore’s admiration. She complimented Moore’s poems and sto- 
ries that had appeared in the campus literary magazine and asked Moore's 
advice about her own writing. The following summer they exchanged a 
few letters; Moore thought Peggy’s letters “the nicest either a celebri- 
ty—or an inconsequential ever wrote.” !? 

The “college crush” was something of an institution in women’s col- 
leges at the turn of the century. In most cases the object of the crush 
was an older girl (although a class behind, Peggy was eight months older 
than Moore); it might be accompanied by flowers or anonymous po- 
ems, and certainly by teasing of both parties. In Bryn Mawr parlance, a 
girl with multiple admirers had “birds”; one venue for teasing, according 
to Moore, was the “Bird News,” which “deals with all college crushes 
and comes out daily on the bulletin board” (Selected Letters 27). Although 
at first Moore reported herself “lamentably immune to that kind of dis- 
ease,” by February of her freshman year, she confessed to having “what 
sad to say corresponds to a crush.”!> This was the first of several, of pro- 
gressive intensity, before she became enamored of Peggy James. Several 
historians have shown that socially acceptable “romantic friendships” flour- 
ished at the turn of the century, especially among college-educated wom- 
en. A notable example is that of M. Carey Thomas, the president of Bryn 
Mawr, and her successive partners, Mamie Gwinn and Mary Garrett." 
Not famous but equally notable here is the romantic attachment between 
Mary Warner Moore and Mary Jackson Norcross, a 1900 Bryn Mawr 
graduate and subsequent employee of the college; this attachment en- 
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dured throughout Marianne’s adolescence and college years. Her letters 
home thus show little reserve in expressing the true nature of her feel- 
ings for Peggy; her mother strongly encouraged the relationship but ex- 
pressed some anxiety lest her daughter’s “little heart . . . be wrung.”!5 

The year-long infatuation with Peggy reached a furious intensity in 
the autumn of 1907, in Moore’s junior and Peggy’s sophomore year. Es- 
pecially in October and November, Moore’s long letters return again 
and again to Peggy: “Peggy is the staff of life. She is so funny and so 
unaffected.” And a few days later: “Peggy irritates me beyond words.” 
One lengthy passage about Peggy concludes: “She is no devotee of mine 
yet but my hand closes upon her beautifully. She is exactly like a wild 
horse—Too beautiful to leave unbroken, and yet too perverse not to make 
you want to swear.”'® Peggy did reciprocate Moore’s friendship. In the 
summer, she had concluded her letter, “I love you very much as you 
know. And am your affectionate friend, Peggy James.” But by October, 
Moore was no longer satisfied with mere affection. She was disappoint- 
ed on one occasion by Peggy’s putting an arm around her shoulders in a 
“brotherly” fashion and reported a few days later: “She largely overesti- 
mates my literary ability—and I must get her out of it. She sees much 
more in me intellectually than physically anyhow (which is of course 
the best thing that could be). I mean she plain, likes me—She doesn’t 
feel any terrific excitement over me.”!8 Even when she felt resigned to 
the lack of reciprocal feelings in the present, she maintained hope for a 
future with Peggy. Although part of the attraction was surely physical— 
Moore repeatedly mentioned how “handsome” Peggy was—it is unlike- 
ly that she thought of it as sexual, much less an indication of sexual 
orientation. In 1921 she wrote “that it is normal for young people to 
have a sentimental attitude to love and that it is abnormal for them to 
be aware of the sexual aspect of their relations” (Selected Letters 177). 

In the spring of her sophomore year, when Moore first began tak- 
ing an interest in Peggy, two events happened that would shape her cam- 
pus identity: she was elected to serve on the staff of the student literary 
magazine Tipyn o’Bob and was advised not to pursue an English major 
because of the unevenness of her academic writing. Nevertheless, she 
felt an inexplicable compulsion: “I don’t know why I am so possessed to 
write. I know it’s not because of what nice things people say and it’s not 
for the doing itself, for I cannot express myself” (Selected Letters 25). Si- 
multaneously with her infatuation with Peggy over the following year, 
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Moore began to try out the role of writer. Her obsession with Peggy 
seems virtually a distillation of her obsession with writing, and her let- 
ters often veer between the two passions. Part of the attraction was who 
Peggy was and Moore’s desire in some sense to be Peggy. Moore regard- 
ed Peggy as “a child brought up on the hearth-rug of a king,” the prod- 
uct of a “most favorable environment” (Selected Letters 39). Many in their 
circle of friends aspired to be writers, and Peggy was no exception. But 
because Peggy had, in Moore’s view, the ideal environment for becom- 
ing a writer, Moore seems uncharacteristically blind to Peggy’s true abil- 
ities. At one point, for instance, Moore defended Peggy’s writing to the 
editor of Tipyn o’Bob claiming that she and Peggy had the same faults. 
The editor laughed and remarked presciently, “You are quite different. ... 
If you keep on the way you are going by the time you are fifty you may 
be able to do something. I think Peggy doesn’t know about the essen- 
tials.” 

At this time Moore was writing more stories than poems, and by all 
accounts her greatest success was “Pym” (Complete Prose 12—16), a story 
she composed during October and November 1907, the months of her 
most intense obsession with Peggy James. Peggy appears in the story, ac- 
cording to Moore, as a “portrait in green of a lady with dark slippery 
hair.” This portrait, the prized possession of the young male protago- 
nist Alexander, is his stimulus for writing. Moore described the story, at 
first titled “The Nature of a Literary Man,” as “a series of individual im- 
pressions in ‘my latest style’... It is what James calls the record of ‘a 
generation of nervous moods.’”*! Told as a series of journal entries by 
Alexander, it illuminates Moore’s own turmoil at the time. Alexander 
struggles between social attachments of various kinds and his own de- 
termination to write. He must resist the demands of his guardian uncle 
Stanford, who wants Alexander to pursue the law; his servant Charles, 
who interrupts Alexander’s writing to remind him it is late and to offer 
something to eat; his employer Cob, who wants to prescribe how Alex- 
ander writes; and even his dog Daniel, a gift from an overly kind friend. 
One can see elements of Moore’s mother in both the servant and the 
uncle, and of her Bryn Mawr professors in the employer, perhaps even 
of her brother in the dog (one of his family personae). Like other stories 
she wrote at this time, “Pym” examines the costs of pursuing individual- 
ism: “One must be pertinaciously ingenious as well as genuinely a little 
blind, to follow long a course which insists upon maintaining its origi- 
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nal, experimental character” (15). Resolving at last to apologize and re- 
turn to his estranged uncle, Alexander reflects fondly on his material sur- 
roundings and then chooses two things to take with him, the portrait 
and a dark blue rug. (The rug is another private tribute; Mary Norcross, 
an Arts and Crafts enthusiast and mentor to Marianne, had woven a rug 
for her college room.) 

A remark to a classmate a few months later reinforces the identifica- 
tion of Peggy with the portrait: “I hate to make Peggy an objet d’art and 
it is her fault that I do” (Selected Letters 38). In “Pym” Alexander muses 
on the differences between the “silly fools that affect a claim upon me” 
(15) and the “calm, fond aspect” (16) of his material surroundings, which 
he prefers. Since the portrait of the lady is grouped with the latter, it 
would seem to represent an ideal, a relationship that inspires Alexander’s 
writing without making demands. But his recognition of the impossi- 
bility of such an ideal convinces him to return to his uncle, to “put off 
the semblance of dignity” and “go in for some actual experience” (15). 
Even in the deepest throes of Moore’s passion for Peggy, it is closely tied 
in her mind with her emerging identity as an artist. 

Moore’s interest in Peggy persisted into the spring semester of her 
Junior year—but not without further agonies. Now the agonies focused 
less on Peggy’s behaviors than on Moore’s yearning for her own true 
self. In an especially dark (and for the mature Moore uncharacteristic) 
moment, she wrote: “I feel as if it is hopeless for me to be as I want, I 
beat the air like a wild beast at night, and can but hope, at best ... that a 
little truth and sincerity will burn its way through like the moon through 
the trees”??? A few weeks later, her path becomes clear: “Writing is all I 
care for, or for what I care most” (Selected Letters 45). She seems to have 
liberated her desire to write from her desire for Peggy: “Peggy is a fair 
wave in my wake. . . . I don’t want to ‘waste myself’ on her.” This time 
she meant it. By late April of her junior year, she was at last “over” Peg- 
gy, though they continued to be friendly with each other. 

The friendship did not survive college. In 1917 Peggy married Bruce 
Porter, an acquaintance of Henry James and prominent member of the 
San Francisco arts community. He was a stained-glass designer, amateur 
architect, and occasional versifier (author of “I never saw a purple cow”). 
Their two children, extended family, and community were the chief con- 
cerns of Peggy’s adult life (Lewis 623—25).2+ For Moore, on the other 


i hand, it was the last time she would admit (so far as is known) to an 
amorous passion. 
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Not only had Moore been reading, and apparently emulating, Henry 
James during the months of her Peggy obsession, but she had also be- 
gun to read William James. In November 1907 she was invited to give a 
talk at a Friends meeting (Bryn Mawr had Quaker origins). She wrote 
home: 


I want to stir things up both morally and intellectually ... I 
think of calling the paper, the abuse of individualism—and say 
that we should feel and mean everything we say and appear to 
stand for. My individualism meaning our normal point of view 
the thing we are born with our ‘originality, and by the abuse of 
it the don’t-care do-care superior attitude we get with a little 
learning.” 


Her mother recognized the influence of Emerson, whom Moore had 
read the previous year, and a friend gave her a copy of William James’s 
recent article “The Powers of Men.””° Moore found enough here of in- 
terest to prompt her to read more. The following April, she read the stu- 
dent section of James’s Talks to Teachers and Students, which she found 
“diverting and instructive” and recommended to her brother. Six days 
later she heard Theodore de Laguna lecture on the psychology of prag- 
matism and began the next day to read The Will to Believe and Other Es- 
says in Popular Philosophy. Though she acknowledged a discrepancy 
between James’s ideas of individual will and the Calvinist beliefs to which 
she and her family subscribed, the work stimulated hard thinking and 
convinced her “that the thing to do, is to go at the business and see that 
life is worth living.” A week later she finished the book. Perhaps it is not 
mere coincidence that during this week Moore resolved at last not to 
“waste” herself on Peggy.” 

The following autumn, the first semester of her senior year, Moore 
took Professor de Laguna’s required two-hour psychology course, for 
which James’s Psychology was the text. As late as 1963 she named this 
volume as one of the 10 books that did most to shape her vocational 
attitude and her philosophy of life (Complete Prose 671).?8 She seems to 
have found in William James’s philosophy part of what she had yearned 
for in Peggy, a confirmation of her own individualism and the encour- 
agement to pursue her own aspirations. For following Darwin, James ar- 
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gues that it is the aberrant individual rather than the average one who 
becomes heroic, who changes the course of history (Will to Believe 618— 
52). By her senior year, Moore’s letters revel in a new self-confidence. 
While she still enjoyed a wide circle of friends and now had “birds” of 
her own, she no longer worried about her social position. She seems 
intent, instead, on acquiring the experiences and knowledge that will be 
useful to her art. As in her mature work, she has learned to prefer the 
sincere to the pretentious, the idiosyncratic to the mundane. She told 
one gossiping classmate that “it’s a very inartistic way of looking at life 
to have scandal suggested to one by unconventions,” that “by artistic I 
mean a view to the relations of things, with a respect for the main issues 
of life and a sort of contempt for hard and fast definitions”? 

Though Moore never met Peggy’s father, she found in his writings 
certain principles that would manifest themselves in her mature poetry. 
The following paragraph from The Will to Believe, for example, antici- 
pates Moore’s own “passion for distinguishing,” what she called years later 
a “passion for the particular” (Complete Poems 231).*° 


But alongside of this passion for simplification there exists a 
sister passion, which in some minds—though they perhaps form 
the minority—is its rival. This is the passion for distinguishing; it 
is the impulse to be acquainted with the parts rather than to com- 
prehend the whole. Loyalty to clearness and integrity of percep- 
tion, dislike of blurred outlines, of vague identifications, are its 
characteristics. It loves to recognize particulars in their full com- 
pleteness, and the more of these it can carry the happier it is. It 
prefers any amount of incoherence, abruptness and fragmentari- 
ness (so long as the literal details of the separate facts are saved) 
to an abstract way of conceiving things that, while it simplifies 
them, dissolves away at the same time their concrete fullness. 
Clearness and simplicity thus set up rival claims, and are a real 
dilemma for the thinker. (506) 


Literary critics sometimes identify these rival passions as the impulse 
toward unifying metaphor on the one hand and distinguishing metony- 
my on the other, and James’s paragraph might well serve to describe 
Moore’ preference for the latter.*' The ethical implications of James’s 
pluralist philosophy would also have appealed to Moore. His “democratic 
respect for the sacredness of individuality . . . the outward tolerance of 
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whatever is not itself intolerant” accords with Moore’s own mature con- 
victions (Talks 708). 


S 


While Moore got over her crush on Peggy, she never got over her infat- 
uation with the James family. Henry, however, would eventually surpass 
his brother and niece in Moore’s esteem. In October 1907, in the heat 
of her crush, Morton Fullerton, a brother of one of the English instruc- 
tors, addressed the English Club about Henry James. (Not until after 
Moore’s death would the handsome Fullerton become known as an ob- 
ject of infatuation for Henry James and as Edith Wharton’s lover; he was 
between the two relationships when he spoke at Bryn Mawr [Kaplan 
510-12].) Though ineligible to attend because she was not an English 
major, Moore managed to get an invitation for both herself and Peggy. 
She wrote home: 


I was wildly excited about it beforehand, as the pedants talk of 
nothing but Henry and as I have read since my arrival here this 
fall 30 pages of The Sacred Fount (with edification). In chapel 
this morning the Dean [M. Carey Thomas] said her say on Hen- 
ry. She said Henry James was not like those (Browning & 
Meredith) who couldn’t write clear English for his earlier books 
were “absolutely crystal clear.’ But that in his later style his ideas 
were the obstacle, that the complicated nature and the vast 
amount of what he had to communicate made lucidity impossi- 
ble.” 


Moore thought Fullerton himself “pretentious and ‘kryptic’” but en- 
joyed the attention bestowed on Peggy afterward. Moore’s friends and 
professors engaged in heated discussions on the respective merits of Henry 
James and George Meredith. Thinking James “a bit limited,” Moore sid- 
ed with those who preferred the latter (Selected Letters 41). She agreed 
with a guest lecturer, Dr. Ethel D. Puffer of Wellesley College, that “what 
ailed Henry James was his aestheticism unconsciously carried to excess. 
His ‘later’ people were all standing off ‘experiencing’ and observing.”® 
She nevertheless read James with interest, finishing both The Portrait 
of a Lady and “The Turn of the Screw” while at Bryn Mawr. And in the 
months and years following her graduation, when she returned to Carl- 
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isle, James was prominent among the authors Moore studied indepen- 
dently. Her interest was certainly aesthetic, but there may have already 
been a personal identification with him. That she and James were both 
criticized by the same “pedants” for their lack of lucidity could not have 
been lost on her. Within the first year after graduation, her mother wrote 
to Warner: 


as one bad fellow says of another with a head-shake, “He’s been 
drinking heavily,” so may I mention that he [Marianne] has been 
pouring in heavily potations of Henry James. ...The little 
wretch stood under the light with his book, one night, motionless; 
yet with a Sarah Bernhardt look at me, he said: “‘I tremble from 
head to foot when I read a book like this.”*4 


Over the next decade James’s personal importance for Moore continued 
to grow. In a 1919 letter to Ezra Pound, she named James as one of her 
five “direct influences” (Selected Letters 123). Throughout her career no 
writer would appear more consistently among those to whom she pro- 
fessed indebtedness. 

By 1920 Moore had read all three of James’s autobiographies and 
most likely read them soon after they appeared in 1913, 1914, and 1917.55 
As soon as the two-volume editions of Henry’s letters and William’s let- 
ters came out, both in 1920, she read them and encouraged her mother 
to do so. While it cannot always be assumed that the two women shared 
the same enthusiasms, they often did. In October 1920, Mary Warner 
Moore wrote that she had been “just glutting on The Letters of Henry 
James.” When she read William’s letters the following summer, she ad- 
mired “The honesty and simple mindedness of the Jameses for genera- 
tions back” and was ashamed that she had “thought them uppity, merely 
because they were scholarly. I had not time to read and find out. Now I 
know only me for the snob—I thought Henry James; indeed the fami- 
ly?” All indications are that Marianne shared these sympathies and like- 
ly influenced her mother toward them. 

References to Henry James or quotations from him occur in four 
of the twelve poems Moore published in the Dial from 1920 to 1925: 
“Picking and Choosing,” “New York,” “An Octopus,” and “Sea Unicorns 
and Land Unicorns.” In “Picking and Choosing” she says that feeling 
(rather than ideas) makes James profound.’ In “New York” his phrase 
“accessibility to experience” concludes the poem, providing a moral al- 
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ternative to the examples of plunder described above it (Complete Poems 
54).>? In “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns” a catalog is borrowed from 
James’s English Hours to illustrate points of unanimity between “person- 
alities by nature much opposed” (77). James figures most prominently in 
the long poem “An Octopus,” where he is linked with Mount Rainier: 


damned for its remoteness— 

like Henry James “damned by the public for decorum”; 

not decorum, but restraint; 

it was the love of doing hard things 

that rebuffed and wore them out—a public out of sympathy 
with neatness. (75-76) 


One of the things that had impressed Moore and her mother about 
James’s letters is his difficult relationship with his public. “Poor Henry 
James!” wrote Mary Warner Moore, “So grieved that the world did not 
want his books!” In these poems are certain ideas about James to which 
Moore would return in subsequent years, particularly the idea that James 
is “so susceptible to emotion as to be obliged to seem unemotional” (Com- 
plete Prose 401) and her identification of James with his native land—for 
instance, his advice in a letter “that young people should ‘stick fast and 
sink up to their necks in everything their own countries and climates 
can give” (Complete Prose 144). 

From 1918 until 1929, Moore and her mother lived at 14 St. Luke’s 
Place in Greenwich Village. Her winning the Dial award for 1924 and 
assuming its editorship in July 1925 boosted her to prominence not just 
in New York but within the international modernist community. When 
the Dial was discontinued four years later, Moore was without a job. Be- 
lieving that a move would benefit his mother, who was recovering from 
a severe illness, Warner moved his mother and sister to Brooklyn in Au- 
gust 1929. The successive illnesses of all three members of her family in 
the early years of the Depression prompted a reevaluation of her profes- 
sional and personal responsibilities. In the next two decades, though she 
developed new friendships, maintained old ones, and continued to make 
occasional appearances at literary gatherings in Manhattan, her family— 
and her mother’s health in particular—became her first priority. 

Though Moore deeply regretted the demise of the Dial, the sudden 
withdrawal from editorial deadlines and aspiring literati provided over 
the next few years the greatest leisure for writing that she would ever 
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know. She could spend weeks and months writing a single poem or re- 
view. For her 1931 review of Ezra Pound’s A Draft of XXX Cantos, for 
instance, she determined to learn everything that Pound himself knew 
before reading the book and writing the review. In October 1933 Lin- 
coln Kirstein invited her to write an essay for a special Henry James 
issue of Hound & Horn; she proposed the topic of James as a characteris- 
tic American.*! The following December and January Moore and her 
mother spent four weeks near Carlisle at the mountain home of their 
old friend Mary Norcross. When Moore was not attending to Norcross’s 
personal needs (she was in a cast following an automobile accident) or 
the various farm animals, she read the James books she had brought with 
her, filling 57 legal-size pages with quotations.*” After returning to Brook- 
lyn, she took several weeks to finish the essay. “Be thankful,’ she wrote 
Warner, “you weren’t here to usher in the James article!” (Selected Letters 
320). 

It is hardly surprising that as a modernist Moore would admire the 
work of Henry James. But it is surprising that the works she chiefly ad- 
mires are his early stories and novels, his letters, essays, and memoirs. There 
is no indication that she ever changed her mind about the style of his 
late fiction, but she came to admire an “almost indescribable natural- 
ness” in his letters and memoirs (Complete Prose 320). Of the dozen or 
so sources for quotations in “Henry James as a Characteristic American” 
(Complete Prose 316-22) all either predate The Portrait of a Lady (1881) or 
postdate The Golden Bowl (1904). She cites The American (1877), Haw- 
thorne (1879), three stories from the early 1870s (“Madonna of the Fu- 
ture, “Madame de Mauves,” and “The Passionate Pilgrim”), The American 
Scene (1907), and the three autobiographies: A Small Boy and Others (1913), 
Notes of a Son and Brother (1914), and The Middle Years (1917).® Her choice 
of early works is influenced by Ford Madox Hueffer, who calls “The 
Passionate Pilgrim” James’s “first masterpiece” (111) and asserts that in 
“Madame de Mauves,”’ “A Passionate Pilgrim,’ and “The Madonna of 
the Future,” which he thinks “were written immediately after Roderick 
Hudson and immediately before The American . . . our master was begin- 
ning to find himself” (128). Moore attempts in her essay to reassess not 
the novelist but “himself,” not the artist but the American. 

That is indeed the purpose of the special issue of Hound & Horn, 
which begins with Moore’s essay. Lincoln Kirstein enlisted R. P. Black- 
mur, Edmund Wilson, Stephen Spender, Glenway Wescott, and others to 
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redress James’s reputation, which had suffered ever since his infamous 
return to his native land 30 years before. The American Scene, the critique 
of American society that resulted from James’s 1904 tour, did not im- 
prove his American reputation. Nor did his subsequent change of citi- 
zenship. In a thorough analysis of the cultural response to James during 
the 1920s and 1930s, Ross Posnock speculates that “not only was his 
exile read as contemptuous rejection but his strange social presence was 
interpreted as contempt for and freedom from conventional masculine 
roles” (59). Glenway Wescott put the problem baldly: “expatriation and 
castration” (179).4 

Moore addresses all of these issues. A dense tapestry of quotations, 
her essay is nevertheless remarkably personal and has a subtle progres- 
sion. To prove her “Henry James theory,’ as she called it to a friend,” 
she begins with the individualism that first drew her to Emerson and 
William James—the advice given to Christopher Newman—“Don’ try 
to be anyone else.” She draws on the early fiction to show that true in- 
dividualism is a kind of art in itself: “You seem to me so all of a piece 
that I am afraid that if I advise you, I shall spoil you.” And she enlists 
Hawthorne as James’s own characteristic American: “as if Hawthorne had 
become [an artist] simply by being American enough” (316). The essay 
proceeds by enumerating virtues that she attributes to both America and 
James (but in fact are most characteristically her own): a “respectful hu- 
mility toward emotion,” “idealism” (317), “a good conscience” (320), 
“freedom,” a “rapture of observation,” and above all an “affection for family 
and country” (321). Although she describes James’s patriotism as “dot- 
ing,” she acknowledges that in The American Scene and elsewhere it might 
seem otherwise. “In alluding to ‘our barbarous hearts,” she writes, “he 
had, of course, no thought of being taken at his word,” and she likewise 
excuses as anachronistic his “retaining the Northerner’s feeling about the 
Confederate” (318). She turns then to the memoirs to show “treasured 
American types” (319) and builds to a climactic long final paragraph about 
the James family. If The American Scene expresses disillusionment with 
America, she argues implicitly, the memoirs reassert James's patriotism, 
paying full tribute to American democracy in the image of the James 
family itself: “Family was the setting for his country” (321). 

“It is over-difficult,” writes Moore, “for Henry James, in portrayals 
of us, not to be portraying himself” (316). Given the poet’s own famous 
reserve, I accept this as an invitation to read the essay as Moore’s own 
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indirect self-portrait, an assertion of her own politics of identity. During 
her years in the Village, when open discussions about sexuality became 
fashionable, Moore learned to counter the argument that marriage is a 
“Freudian necessity” with her own catalog of “blameless bachelors”: Tra- 
herne, Beethoven, Sir Isaac Newton, Washington Irving, Charles Lamb, 
Henry James.*° It is an idea and a list to which she returns in the next 
decade. In a 1932 essay she asserts the primacy of familial over erotic 
love—“Love is more important than being in love, as memories of child- 
hood testify”—and presents to the reader “instances of impersonalism,” 
persons who chose not to be in love: “Sir Isaac Newton, Washington 

Irving, Henry James, and Lord Balfour” (Complete Prose 284). (It is no 

accident, surely, that she omits women from the list, since an “eccentric 

spinster” is presumed to have no choice.) In “Henry James as a Charac- 

teristic American,” she enlists yet another name when she compares James 

to John Greenleaf Whittier as a “literary bachelor whom the most ar- 

dent sadist has not been able to soil” (317). In “The Frigate Pelican,” 

written just weeks after the James essay, she names “impassioned Han- 

del” as one never “known to have fallen in love,” who “unconfiding ... 

hides / in the height and in the majestic / display of his art” (Complete 

Poems 25-26). Note the impassioned Handel. She refuses to equate celi- 

bacy with sexlessness. Henry James provides her best demonstration that 

bachelorhood need not preclude passion: “Things for Henry James glow, 

flush, glimmer, vibrate, shine, hum, bristle, reverberate.’ Someone never 
known to be in love can nevertheless know “Joy, bliss, ecstasies, intoxica- 
tion, a sense of trembling in every limb, a shattering first glimpse” (Com- 
plete Prose 317). 

Moore surely found the persona of James’s memoirs, the “little gap- 
ing American” (James, Autobiography 172), enormously appealing, and iden- 
tified with his “rapture of observation.” But what she identifies with even 
more profoundly is his “affection for family and country? Like James, 
Moore is descended from Irish Protestants, and like him, she had an “ideal 
Elder brother” (James, Autobiography vii). The quotations from his letters 
that she copied into her notebook show Henry to be a devoted son and 
a remarkably generous brother. She records in full his famous response 
to William’s criticisms of The Golden Bowl and his magnanimous conclu- 
sion, “And yet I can always read you with rapture?" The final paragraph 
of “Henry James as a Characteristic American” quotes affectionate pas- 
sages from A Small Boy and Others about James’s father and mother and 
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several sentences that describe the family of his childhood as an unqual- 
ified utopia: “We were surely all gentle and generous together, floating 
in such a clean light social order, sweetly proof against ennui” and “The 
social scheme, as we knew it, was, in its careless charity, worthy of the 
golden age ... the fruits dropped right upon the board to which we 
flocked together, the least of us and the greatest” (321). It hardly matters 
whether the image of the James family presented by the autobiographies 
(and Moore’s essay) is accurate or not. It would have appealed to Moore 
and her mother in the same way that The Wind in the Willows did, a book 
they so loved that they adopted its woodland personae as their own. But 
the James family was a specifically American ideal: not only did it pro- 
vide an environment in which art could thrive, but this family adhered 
to, even invented, a religion of American individualism. 

Moore returns at the end of her final paragraph to a theme she ad- 
dressed a decade earlier in her long poem “Marriage” (Complete Poems 
62-70). Her mother explained one of the inspirations for that poem:“One 
day when skating in Central Park, and coming to a statue of . . . Daniel 
Webster, [Marianne] noted the words inscribed, . . .“Liberty and Union, 
now and forever} and thought his notion was as appropriate to the fam- 
ily as to the state.”4* “Liberty and union” is the paradox of American 
democracy, and of family love, that Moore returns to again and again. It 
is significant that in “Marriage” she deletes the third phrase of Webster's 
famous quotation—‘Liberty and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable’”—because it would upset the balance in favor of “union.” Al- 
though she devotes most of the poem to the almost inevitable failure of 
heterosexual marriage, she does allow finally for the “rare” possibility of 
a relationship of such “simplicity” and “disinterestedness” that “the world 
hates” it, a relationship the “essence” of which is “Liberty and union / 
now and forever” (69-70). 

Among the many fine and diverse readings of this poem, nowhere, | 
think, has it been called a love poem.*? Yet, given Moore’s domestic situ- 

ation and her remarks elsewhere about love, the poem might well be 
celebrating her rare and unconventional “marriage” with her mother. 
Mary Warner Moore likely read it this way, since during these years she 
often referred to Marianne and herself as “a young couple.”*” Other po- 
ems present maternal love as liberating, not possessive. In “The Hero,” 
“the feelings of a mother” are heroically lenient and as disinterested as a 
cat (Complete Poems 9); in “The Paper Nautilus,” the mother devil-fish 
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and her “intensively watched eggs” ultimately free one another (121). It 
is also possible, and herein lies the paradox, to read “Marriage” as a cry 
for liberty and autonomy from her mother’s love. Certainly many of 
Moore's literary associates thought she needed such liberation. And her 
oeuvre includes too many images of imprisonment to suggest that she 
did not know the feeling herself; for instance, “the sea in a chasm, [that] 
struggling to be / free and unable to be, / in its surrendering / finds its 
continuing” (95). 

The final paragraph of the James essay states: “Love is the thing more 
written about than anything else, and in the mistaken sense of greed. 
Henry James seems to have been haunted by awareness that rapacity de- 
stroys what it is successful in acquiring.” James exemplifies for Moore a 
love that will not obliterate the other person: “He feels a need ‘to see 
the other side as well as his own, to feel what his adversary feels’” (321). 
It is this love that commends him as Moore’s “characteristic,” but by no 
means typical, American. In two sentences she later deleted, she points 
out, as she had in “Marriage,” the rarity of such love: “What we scarcely 
dare ask is, how many Americans are there who can be included with 
him in his Americanism. Family affection is the fire that burned within 
him and America was the hearth on which it burned” (“Henry James” 
16). The James family is her model for democracy, and James himself her 
model American. Pulling together in her final sentence a collage of phrases 
from Notes of a Son and Brother, Moore defines James the American as 
“intrinsically and actively ample, . . . reaching westward, southward, any- 
where, everywhere, with a mind ‘incapable of the shut door in any di- 
rection” (Complete Prose 321—22). She anticipates here what Ross Posnock 
has called James’s “politics of nonidentity” (16 and passim).°! Rather than 
asserting himself egoistically upon experience, James surrenders to it, is 
accessible to it. 

No other essay that Moore wrote garnered more praise from her 
friends and family than did “Henry James as a Characteristic American.” 
Her friend Bryher wrote, “I have—I think—never enjoyed any prose 
you have written so much as your article on Henry James: I feel having 
read it, that at last I know something of the man. .. . I am recommend- 
ing all I know to read the article’>* And even her mother, who would 
have read it multiple times in draft, told Warner when it appeared: 


I read it, fearing it would by this time seem just old stuff—but it 
is, every sentence, a new heart-touch, and the article gains in 
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what moves the soul, as it reaches the close. There is a climax so 
gentle in ascent, that when you come to the last, you look back 
in a kind of surprise, not realizing you have been climbing.... 

Just know you will love Henry James, if you never did before.” 


In response to one acquaintance who wrote her about it, Moore wrote, 
“It does me good to know that you liked my James. I feel, after reading 
Notes of a Son and Brother, and the little book on Hawthorne, and some 
of the Letters that a more naturally exalted and yet in a way simple per- 
son I should never hope of finding.’** When she was asked about her 
“outlook on life” in 1935, Moore referred the inquirer to this essay." It 
was one of four essays she selected for inclusion in both Predilections (1955) 
and A Marianne Moore Reader (1961). 

That Moore adopted for her own model of identity a “literary bach- 
elor” should not be construed as a betrayal, or denial, of her own sex. 
Unlike Stein and Cather (both 14 years older than Moore), she never 
equated artistic power with masculinity, and she assiduously promoted 
the work of various women: H.D., Bryher, and Elizabeth Bishop, to name 
the best known. What Moore envied the bachelor, and Henry James spe- 
cifically, is freedom: freedom not only from those stereotypes that grant 
a bachelor uncle more independence than a spinster sister or daughter, 
but also from those romantic delusions about the lonely artist with which 
Alexander struggles in “Pym.” For Henry James—as imagined by 
Moore—enjoyed both the emotional bonds of family that traditionally 
keep women at home and the freedom, traditionally reserved for men, 
to become a “passionate pilgrim.” 

“What of chastity?” Moore wrote in 1958. “It confers a particular 
strength. Until recently, I took it for granted—like avoiding ‘any drugs” 
(Complete Prose 503). Although Moore teases the reader here with “until 
recently,” “chastity” is not incidental to Moore’s aesthetic. What William 

James calls “the passion for distinguishing” is almost by definition celi- 
bate. James himself does not make the leap from a philosophical dislike 
of “blurred outlines” and “vague identifications” to the vague identifi- 
cations that erotic love produces, but Moore does. Repeatedly her poet- 
ry resists categories, resists stereotypes, resists expectations, resists, in short, 
unions. To lean against the prevailing wind of erotic desire and of most 
lyric poetry demands “gusto” (Complete Prose 420-26) on Moore’s part, 
if not “criminal ingenuity” (Complete Poems 62). And yet what she chooses 
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ultimately is not the myth of the solitary artist or lone American pil- 
grim. Self-sufficiency can be as egotistical as “love in the mistaken sense 
of greed.” Rather, her model of national and personal identity lies in the 
difficult paradox of “liberty and union,” each impossible without the other. 


Notes 


1. Gloria Steinem and Barbaralee Diamonstein to Marianne Moore (hereafter 
MM) n.d. [1971]. Marianne Moore Papers, Rosenbach Museum and Lib. 
(hereafter Rosenbach). 


2. Jane Tompkins, in conversation, Spring 1985, Houston, TX, just before the 
publication of her landmark revisionist study, Sensational Designs. 


3.To quote these few lines does not do justice to the complexity and generosi- 
ty of Kumin’s poem, which addresses some of the dilemmas that I raise here. 


For further insights into her generation’s response to Moore, see Kumin’s fore- 
word, 


4. Two of the best critics of gender in Moore are Cristanne Miller and Jeanne 
Heuving. 


5.The college friendship between Moore and Peggy James was first described 
by R.W. B. Lewis (615-19). As for William James, Moore’s rightful place with- 
in the tradition of American pragmatism is at last being recognized; see David 
Kadlec and Elisa New. For perspectives on the relationship between Moore 

- and Henry James, especially with regard to “Henry James as a Characteristic 
American,’ see Bonnie Costello (247—52) and Celeste Goodridge, “Towards a 
Poetics of Disclosure.” Both Costello and Goodridge point out Moore’s identi- 
fication with James but with emphases different from my own. For a catalog of 
references to James in Moore’s poetry and prose, see Arthur Sherbo. 


6. Quoted in Mary Warner Moore (hereafter MWM) to John Warner Moore 
(hereafter JWM) 17 Feb. 1914, Rosenbach. 


7.In a 2 Aug. 1923 notebook entry (Notebook 1250/25, Rosenbach), Moore 
records a conversation at Alyse Gregory’s tea. The topic was “marriage as a 
Freudian necessity.” J. Sibley Watson supplies the term “blameless bachelors” to 
describe a list offered by Moore. Watson may have adopted the term from 
Henry James himself; see James, Ambassadors (51). Also see “Smooth Gnarled 
Crape Myrtle,” first published in 1935, which contains the lines: “One may be 


a blameless / bachelor, and it is but a step / to Congreve” (Complete Poems 
104). 
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8. MM to MWM and JWM 14 Oct. 1905, Rosenbach. 
9. MM to MWM and JWM 14 Apr. 1907, Rosenbach. 
10. MM to MWM and JWM 18 Mar. 1907, Rosenbach. 


11. Dorothy North’s comment refers to James’s performance in the sophomore 
play in May 1908. Peggy’s self-possession was one of her most attractive quali- 
ties and also, to Moore, one of her most maddening ones. Henry James de- 
scribes his cousin Minnie Temple as having “such graces of indifference and 
inconsequence ...an endlessly active and yet somehow a careless, an illusion- 
less, a sublimely forewarned curiosity” (283).The admiring description must, I 
think, have reminded Moore of Peggy James, also a favorite of her uncle. 


12.MM to JWM 20 June 1907, Rosenbach. 
13. MM to MWM and JWM 26 Nov. 1905 and 11 Feb. 1906, Rosenbach. 


14. See Lillian Faderman (11-36), Carroll Smith-Rosenberg (245-296), and 
Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz (163-69, 187-93). M. Carey Thomas figures prom- 
inently in all three studies. 


15. MWM to MM and JWM 13 Oct. 1907, Rosenbach. The friendship be- 
tween Mary Warner Moore and Mary Norcross lasted until the latter’s death in 
1938, but their romantic attachment ended in 1910—significantly, while Mari- 
anne was working at Lake Placid. Norcross ended the attachment to be with 
another woman. 


16. MM to MWM and JWM 9, 13, and 20 Oct. 1907, Rosenbach. 

17. Peggy James [Mrs. Bruce Porter] to MM 16 June 1907, Rosenbach. 
18. MM to MWM and JWM 30 Oct. and 2 Nov. 1907, Rosenbach. 
19. MM to MWM and JWM 7 Nov. 1907, Rosenbach. 


20. MM to MWM and JWM 30 Oct. 1907, Rosenbach. Patricia C. Willis 
points out that the inspiration for this portrait is John Alexander’s The Quiet 
Hour, which Moore saw in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia. The painting, still in the Academy’s collection, is reproduced in Willis, 
“MM on the Literary Life” 7. For an alternative reading of “Pym,” see Charles 
Molesworth. 


21. MM to MWM and JWM 24 Oct. 1907, Rosenbach. 
22. MM to MWM and JWM 18 March 1908, Rosenbach. 
23.MM to MWM and JWM 28 Apr. 1908, Rosenbach. 
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24. Moore apparently wrote Peggy only once after she left Bryn Mawr, to 
inquire if Peggy might have an unpublished photograph of her uncle to in- 
clude in the special James issue of Hound & Horn. See MM to Margaret James 
19 Jan. 1934, Hamovitch 199-200. 


25. MM to MWM and JWM 24 Nov. 1907, Rosenbach. 


26.“The Powers of Men” appeared in the Oct. 1907 issue of American Maga- 
zine and was later reprinted in somewhat different form as “The Energies of 
Men.” 


27.MM to JWM 20 Apr. 1908 and MM to MWM and JWM 26 and 28 Apr. 
1908, Rosenbach. Also during April, which included Easter vacation, Moore 
finished The Portrait of a Lady, “an A no. 1 book,” she told Warner (MM to 
JWM 22 Apr. 1908, Rosenbach). 


/ 28. Moore includes in the same list the “letters and early novels of Henry 
James.” 


29. MM to MWM and JWM 29 Nov. 1908, Rosenbach. 


30.A review of Henry James’s Autobiography is the source of this phrase. See 
Willis, “Notes” 44. 


31. Several critics have drawn on Roman Jakobson’s distinctions between met- 
aphor and metonymy to indicate Moore’s predilection for the latter. I elaborate 
on this distinction in Marianne Moore and the Visual Arts 205-08. 


32.MM to MWM and JWM 17 Oct. 1907, Rosenbach. M. Carey Thomas 
served as dean of Bryn Mawr from 1884 to 1894 and as president until 1922, 
but was informally called the Dean during Moore’s college years. 


33. MM to Marcet Haldeman 7 Feb. 1908. Marianne Moore Papers, Bryn 
Mawr College Lib. (hereafter Bryn Mawr). 


34. MWM to JWM 7 Jan. 1910, Rosenbach. The book was Roderick Hudson. 


35. Moore refers to the last two in a review written in Apr. 1920 but not pub- 
lished until 1980. See Moore, “English Literature since 1914.” 


36. MWM to JWM 1 Oct. 1920, Rosenbach. 
37.MWM to JWM 18 June 1921, Rosenbach. 


38.The first published version of “Picking and Choosing” asks:““Why cloud 
the fact... / that James is all that has been / said of him but is not profound?” 
(facsim. in Becoming 249). In Observations, these lines become: “Why cloud the 
fact... / that James is all that has been / said of him, if feeling is profound?” 
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(97). This change is not, I believe, a shift in Moore’s view of James but a clarifi- 
cation. She rejects in both cases the profundity of James’s intellect. In Observa- 
tions she further clarifies the matter by quoting T. S. Eliot in her note to the 
poem; Eliot praises James for refusing to let ideas corrupt feelings (139). Also 
see Robin Schulze’s comments on these lines in Moore, Becoming 252. 


39.In A Small Boy and Others James describes the young Jameses as “educable, 
or, if you like better, teachable, that is accessible to experience” (Autobiography 
125). For discussion of related sources, see Willis, “New York: ‘Accessibility to 


Experience.” 
40. MWM to JWM 1 Oct. 1920, Rosenbach. 


41.The history of the special issue and Moore’s correspondence with Kirstein 
about it can be found in Hamovitch 21—22, 199-201. 


42. These notes are included with drafts for “Henry James as a Characteristic 
American” in the Rosenbach. 


43. In addition to the James works actually quoted in the essay, Moore took 
notes on English Hours (1905), The Question of Our Speech (1905), French Poets 
and Novelists (1878), Essays in London and Elsewhere (1893), and “The Journal of 
the Brothers de Goncourt, An Animated Conversation” (1888). She also took 
notes on Ford Madox Hueffer’s Henry James: A Critical Study (1916) and Joseph 
Conrad's “Henry James: An Appreciation” (1905). Moore had read Hueffer’s 
book at least as early as 1920; she refers to it in “English Literature since 1914.” 


44. According to Posnock, the publication of the 1934 James issue of Hound & 
Horn “conveniently marks James’s official canonization” (80). Wescott’s remark 
refers to an unspecified injury James sustained as a young man that resulted, 
some have speculated, in impotence. 


45. MM to Hildegarde Watson 18 March 1934 (transcription), Bryn Mawr. 
46. See note 7. 

47. Notebook 1250/3, Rosenbach. 

48. MWM to Bryher 16 Oct. 1923, Bryher Papers. 


49. An excellent close reading of the poem, and one with which I generally 
concur, is that of Lynn Keller and Cristanne Miller. Most critics read the Web- 
ster quotation ironically, which results in an interpretation obviously at odds 
with my own. Although I think Moore does enjoy the irony of finding the 
“essence” of marriage espoused (unintentionally) by a parading, archaic states- 
man, the poem’s syntax, as Keller and Miller demonstrate, points to a nonironic 
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reading of the quotation itself. The reader must attend carefully, however, for 
after revealing the “essence of the matter,” Moore withdraws her hand and 
closes the book, parodying Webster’s own gestures of power: “the book on the 
writing-table; / the hand in the breast-pocket” (Complete Poems 70). 


50. See, for example, MWM to JWM 2 Dec. 1920, Rosenbach. 


51. Though Posnock never cites Moore's essay, his understanding of Henry 
James, and his appreciation of the philosophical implications of James’s autobi- 
ographies, accord strongly with Moore’. Posnock realizes, as Moore does, that 
the question of Henry James in the 1930s was a matter of national and sexual 
identity. He does not, however, reiterate Moore's point that the autobiogra- 
phies present the James family itself as a model of national identity. 


52. Bryher to MM 29 May 1934, Rosenbach. 
53. MWM to JWM 20 Apr. 1934, Rosenbach. 


54.MM to Mrs. G. Edmond Diefenthaler, draft answering her letter of 21 Apr. 
1934, Rosenbach. 


55. MM to Dorothea Gray, draft 5 Nov. 1935, Rosenbach. 


I am grateful to the Oklahoma Humanities Council and the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Oklahoma State University for supporting archival research for 
this essay. Generous permission to quote unpublished sources has been granted 
by Marianne C. Moore, literary executor for the estate of Marianne Moore, 
and by the Rosenbach Museum and Library. 
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Double Sorrow: 
Proleptic Elegy and the End of Arcadianism 
in 1930s Britain 


Patricia Rae 


Yes, we are going to suffer, now; the sky 
Throbs like a feverish forehead; pain is real; 
The groping searchlights suddenly reveal 
The little natures that will make us cry, 


Who never quite believed they could exist, 

Not where we were. They take us by surprise 

Like ugly long-forgotten memories ... 

—W. H. Auden, “In Time of War,’ 1938 (English Auden 256) 


Hands of the longed, withheld tomorrow 
Fold on the hands of yesterday 
In double sorrow. 
—Stephen Spender, “The Separation,” 1939 


E countless citizens in Britain in the late 1930s, the looming con- 
frontation with Hitler produced an uneasy sense of déjà vu. Premoni- 
tions of sorrow commingled with memories of the grief endured in the 
Great War. Faces were “lit with conscience past or future / Of men gone,” 
eyes “filled with the tears of twenty-four years” (Hendry). At Armistice 
Day services and military exercises, Britons watched “those who [were] 
about to die” try out their paces alongside the ghosts of Gallipoli and 
Flanders (MacNeice 39).2 Coming to terms with this prospect of “dou- 
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ble sorrow” was a great psychological and linguistic challenge, as poets 
and politicians struggled to enroll words of consolation for a second round 
of suffering. I would like to propose a term for the texts that voice this 
Janus-faced perspective on grief and for the wider cultural syndrome of 
which they were a part. I define proleptic elegy as consolatory writing pro- 
duced in anticipation of sorrow, where the expected loss is of a familiar 
kind. Its occasion is the need for “psychological rearmament” in the face 
ofa threat, its opening strategy the pragmatic one of marshaling resources 

already known to be useful in the work of mourning. It records and 

responds imaginatively to “anticipatory grief” (Woodward 88).> The com- 

mingling of remembered and anticipated sorrow is hardly unique to this 

period (indeed, Jacques Derrida has located a measure of proleptic griev- 

ing at the heart of all human friendship’), but there is evidence to sug- 

gest that it was especially prevalent in Britain during the late 1930s. Those 

who had fought in the trenches, or who had loved and lost those who 

had, greatly feared “the repetition of salutes” (Skelton 185).° For them, 

the prospect of enduring the sorrow of war again so soon produced both 

intense anxiety and what Fredric Jameson, discussing the roots of the 

utopian impulse, has called a “glacial perspective” (122) on consolatory 

narratives: a cold distance enabling them to weigh both their validity 

and their efficacy. It put extraordinary pressure on the hearts, the minds, 

and the language of Britons, pressure so great that many familiar consol- 

atory strategies could not withstand it. 

The works from which I derive my generalizations are written by 
men too young to fight in the Great War but whose fathers and older 
brothers and friends died in the trenches. They include also works by 
women, of a range of ages, who lost sons, lovers, brothers, and husbands 
in that conflict. Though I shall derive the defining characteristics, in the 
first instance, from poetry, I shall extend the category of “proleptic ele- 
gy’ to fiction and, eventually, to political polemic. 

The texts I shall consider are fascinating in themselves, but they also 
contribute to our understanding of modern elegy in general. It has be- 
come a truism about modern elegy that it is typically “antielegy”: it ex- 
presses a “refusal to mourn’”® or rejects what Freud called the therapeutic 
“work of mourning” (“Mourning” 245). Because it cannot accept tradi- 
tional religious and ethical certainties, it disowns “the . . . propensity of 
the [elegiac] genre to translate grief into consolation” (Zeiger 15).’ It 
rejects the valuation of mourning that would see “the obliteration of 
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the dead by the socioeconomic laws of exchange, equivalence, and 
progress...” (Ramazani 14). Critics frequently cite the poems and pref- 
aces of Wilfred Owen and Eliot’s Waste Land as watersheds heralding 
both the arrival of this new literary phenomenon and a virtually univer- 
sal cynicism about consolatory discourse. A study of the proleptic ele- 
gies of the 1930s, however, suggests a problem with the thesis that modern 
elegy is monolithically antielegiac, and with the characterization of a faith- 
less, uncomprehending despair as “the authentic expression of post-war 
reality” (Hynes 353).? A discourse of consolation did survive the Great 
War, a discourse designed to enable the bereaved to “successfully mourn” 
the dead, in Freud’s sense. The proleptically elegiac writing I'll be de- 
scribing fiercely scrutinized this discourse: it weighed its merits, regis- 
tered its ironies, and, in many cases, pronounced it inadequate or useless. 
In this function, it clearly doesn’t challenge the general characterization 
of modern elegy as antielegiac, but it does enable a differentiation of 
historical phases within modern elegy: it represents what might be called 
a “second wave” in the movement against consolation noted in Owen 
and the early Eliot, a critique of the hardy survivors among war's con- 
solatory fictions. This critique, I'll be suggesting, was of considerable so- 
cial consequence. 


Psychological rearmament: 


Returning to Arcadia 


Like carpe diem poetry, proleptic elegy argues for a need to “make the 
most of time” before death comes. For the proleptic elegist, though, “seiz- 
ing the day” means something more specific than pleasure seeking: it is 
a matter of stockpiling the mental resources necessary for facing the im- 
minent and familiar catastrophe—a matter of “psychological rearmament.” 
A proleptically elegiac poem reminiscent of Marvell, written for the ee- 
rily anticipatory Remembrance Day ceremonies of November 11, 1938, 
makes both this comparison and this distinction. The first two stanzas 
are especially striking: 


How strange that the potential dead 
Should stop to-day at the eleventh hour. 
Standing in silence, bow the head 
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And wear a tiny crimson flower. 
Purchase the poppies while you may, 
Symbols for someone else to-day. 


So silent, seeming unaware 

Of what the future holds in store, 

The living millions standing there 

Doomed victims of the future war. 

Purchase the poppies while you may 

For whom the next Remembrance Day? 
(Nettlefold, “Remembrance Day”; my italics) 


The call to gather up commemorative poppies typifies the tendency of 
an already mourning generation facing another war to hoard consolato- 
ry resources. The poppies have functioned for two decades, and soon, it 
seems, will function again, as objects onto which the grievers’ pain is 
displaced. They are related in function to the mysterious “egg-like fruit,” 
grown out of sorrow, that William Plomer calls a “Charm against Trou- 


ble”: 


To hold that egg-like fruit in the palm, 
To be even touched by that willowy shoot 
Gives life, ends grief, and nullifies harm... (my italics) 


Poppies and fruit are indeterminate symbols with a practical purpose, 
mysterious talismans with the power to ward off subsequent suffering. 
For many writers of the late 1930s, such imaginings seemed indispens- 
able: “What can we do at the crux of blood,’ asks George Barker, “but 
sleep / Ambered in visions . . . 2?” (“Hampton Court”) 

Preeminent among potential consolatory resources for Britons fac- 
ing the repetition of war was the concept of an English Arcadia: a “green 
and pleasant land” that was socially harmonious, that provided for soli- 
tude and for the individual, and that was associated, above all, with peace. 
Auden provides an early example of the proleptic use of this ideal in his 
1933 poem “Out on the lawn I lie in bed.” The speaker rests on his back 
in a pastoral setting, pleasingly tired after a day of bucolic pleasures. Sensing 
an impending apocalypse, he anticipates “recall[ing] these evenings when / 
Fear gave his watch no look”; he sees himself looking back on this peace- 
able kingdom, where “Death put down his book.’ The power of the Ar- 
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cadian setting stems from his consciousness of what it is about to be- 
come, a place of wind, fear, and death: 


Soon through the dykes of our content 

The crumpling flood will force a rent, 

And, taller than a tree, 

Hold sudden death before our eyes 

Whose river-dreams long hid the size 

And vigours of the sea. (English Auden 138) 


In the face of the impending deluge, the speaker’s saving thought is the 
power of future memories that will keep the image of the garden alive 
when the bad times come. 

The premonition that memories of the countryside would soon be 
an invaluable source of consolation fueled the tourist industry in the late 
1930s, which exploited the need of many Britons to take trips to the 
hills,!° and much proleptically elegiac writing reflects this social trend, 
recounting Wordsworthian excursions to country places beloved in child- 
hood. For example, in a minor but representative poem by Peter Hewitt 
reminiscent of “Tintern Abbey,” the speaker returns to the countryside 
of his youth to soak up its beauty, foreseeing how its beauties will func- 
tion as life and food in future years: “[T]onight’s misty trees and macker- 
el sky,’ he predicts, will be “remembered in the draughty days to come... 
tearing at hearts shaken by midnight guns” (179). Recording a similar 
restorative journey in the poem “Three Days,’ Stephen Spender describes 
the consolatory power of the memory of a fish, abstracted from the 
streams of his childhood: 


There swims within my life a fish 
Which is the deep and glittering wish 
Evoking all the hills and waters 

Of sensual memories. 

Your image and those days of class 
Being lost become no loss 

But change into that image 

At the centre of my thought, 

Itself no less precious 

Than the original happiness. 
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Spender’s choice of a fish as metonym for the pastoral landscape links 
him with the protagonist of another important proleptically elegiac text, 
to which I shall be returning, George Orwell’s 1939 novel Coming Up 
for Air. Sensing that war is imminent, and following his propensity, as an 
insurance man, for ensuring preparedness and security, George Bowling 
sets out to revisit his childhood fishing holes, mindful both of the joyful 
freedom he had experienced there so many years ago and of how his 
memories of them had consoled him in another wartime, as a soldier in 
the trenches. Knowing that “You can’t face [war] ... unless you’ve got 
the right feeling inside you,’ he wants to go back to the fishing holes 
one more time “before the bad times begin,” to “let the feeling of fish- 
ing soak into [him]” (Coming Up 177). If Spender’s and Orwell’s texts 
are proleptically elegiac, it is notable that they invoke piscatory ecloques: 
texts in which the nostalgic gaze fixes on the solitude and autonomy of 
the fisherman, rather than on the kind protectiveness embodied by the 
shepherd. 

The threat of the repetition of war and its sorrows produced a prag- 
matic perspective on consolatory resources and a determination to stock- 
pile them. But these efforts at “psychological rearmament” encountered 
formidable obstacles. To understand the fate of Arcadian consolations, in 
particular, it is important to understand the role bucolic moments and 
memories had played in consolatory work during and after the Great 
War. It is no coincidence that such images seemed wise things to hoard 
on the threshold of another war, for they had been key resources in that 
earlier work. 


Arcadianism and wartime 


Both the poetry produced during 1914-1918 and the flood of war mem- 
oirs (the “War Books”) of the late 1920s and early 1930s testify to the 
power of rural landscapes to bring comfort in the midst of war. Memo- 
nes of hiking and fishing in the countryside of their Edwardian boy- 
hoods, and appreciation for the beauties of rural France itself, sustained 
Siegfried Sassoon, Robert Graves, Edmund Blunden, and countless oth- 
ers at the front, as they struggled to find consolation in the face of death." 
Witness the pastoral images Sassoon imagines in the poem “France”: 
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She triumphs, in the vivid green 

Where sun and quivering foliage meet; 

And in each soldier’s heart serene; 

Where death stood near them they have seen 

The radiant forests where her feet 

Move on a breeze of silver sheen. (Collected Poems 13)'? 


Note also Blunden’s description in “The Guard’s Mistake” of the mo- 
mentary consolation found by troops about to return to battle: 


The cherry-clusters beckoned every arm, 

The brook ran wrinkling by with playful foam. 

And when the guard was at the main gate set, 

Surrounding pastoral urged them to forget. (Undertones 196) 


Popular reading material at the front reflected this nostalgic craving for 
the natural world, with the pastoral English landscapes of Hardy, Hous- 
man, Trollope, and Brooke in special demand. The Arcadian images of 
Country Life magazine were as welcome in the trenches as food packag- 
es (see Strong 69-70). 

The reasons for the consolatory power of landscapes has been much 
discussed, and the phenomenon isn’t entirely reducible to explanation 
(see Smith 51—59). But two related applications of pastoral in response 
to the Great War were fiercely scrutinized in the proleptically elegiac 
writing of the late 1930s and are therefore worth mentioning here. The 
first is the view of landscape as a site of personal authenticity—a place 
to reimagine a self not yet decentered by grief. The second is the associ- 
ation of the natural world with regeneration, which makes it a locus for 
the hope of recovery and renewal, or for what Svetlana Boym has re- 
cently called “restorative nostalgia” (41). 

Many veterans of the trenches recalled turning to the natural world 
as a way of reimagining their authentic, youthful selves, unalloyed by grief 
and innocent of the horrors of war. Blunden portrays this impulse in his 
portrait of a battalion at rest in a poem appended to his 1929 memoir 
Undertones of War: 


Some found an owl’s nest in the hollow skull 
Of the first pollard from the malthouse wall; 
Some hurried through the swarming sedge 
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About the ballast-pond’s green edge, 
And flashed through sunny deeps like boys from school; 
All was discovery, love and laughter all. (207)!° 


Robert Graves’s “charm against trouble” at the front was a psalm that 
voiced his memories of childhood hikes in North Wales: “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills . . . ” (167). Blunden recalls stealing every mo- 
ment he could to relive his boyhood fascination with “the sudden sight 
of great fish lurking” in dark ponds (Undertones 24). And Sassoon’s Sher- 
ston recalls the luxury of being alone for a few moments by a dimpling 
stream, a place, evocative of his idyllic childhood in cricket country, 
“where I [got] to call my soul my own” (Memoirs 4): 


For me it was a luxury to be alone for a few minutes, watching 
the yellow irises, and the ribbon weeds that swayed like fishes in 
the dimpling stream. I was sorry to be saying good-bye to the 
Marais and its grey-green pools and creeks and the congregation 
of poplar stems that upheld a cool whispering roof. Water- 
haunting birds whistled and piped, swinging on the bulrushes 
and tufted reeds, and a tribe of little green and gold frogs hopped 
about in the grass without caring whether they arrived any- 
where. All this was obviously preferable to a battle, and it was a 
perfect morning to be reading a book beside the river. 

(Memoirs 39) 


Like Sherston, who connects the strong sense of self experienced in such 
moments with the power to resist “the military machine,” or to distin- 
guish oneself from “its ant-like armies” (191), the memoirist Frank Ri- 
chards represents the indulgence of boyhood pursuits like fishing at the 
front as an opportunity for flouting orders.'*The momentary escape from 


grief for fallen comrades 


and from the attendant specter of one’s own 


death—is also a recovery of youthful indifference to authority.'® 


Another version of pastoral consolation, as common on the home 


front as in the trenches, occurred in places where the remembered land- 
scape, the “green” prewar world, became an object of defense, consoling 
by giving meaning to the war. Such instances correspond to Boym’s “re- 
storative nostalgia”—a looking back that proposes to recover the lost 
world.'© For both soldiers and those grieving on the home front, the 
prospect of bringing back the “world before the war” had been a cause 
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that made the war’s losses worth enduring. The prewar world was the 
“garden” that victory would restore, the “spring” that would follow war's 
“winter.” Sassoon captures this restorative longing in the poem “To Vic- 


tory”: 
Return to greet me, colours that were my joy, 
Not in the woeful crimson of men slain, 
But shining as a garden; come with the streaming 
Banners of dawn and sundown after rain. 
(Collected Poems 13; my italics) 


War poets like Stephen Hewett, similarly, invoked Milton’s “Lycidas,” with 
its promise that the dark night of sorrow would dawn to “woods and 
pastures new” (qtd. in Fussell 239). Following long-standing tradition,” 
the restored “garden” emerging in these consolatory texts is closely iden- 
tified with nation: it is the “English heaven” for which Brooke’s soldier 
dies (“The Soldier” in Silkin 82), the “Merrie England” of “five hun- 
dred years ago and more” a Country Life editorialist has “serene confi- 
dence” will return “when this war is over” (Strong 81). In Freudian terms, 
Britain’s green and pleasant land functions as a libidinal object displac- 
ing the lost loved ones. There is, or will eventually be, no need to mourn, 
because the dead will have been “outlived by trees” (Sassoon, Collected 
Poems 233).18 

The narrative of “restorative nostalgia” in these consolations, the 
promised progression from the horror of war to a Golden Age, or from 
a winter of the spirit to a new spring, was bound up with two further, 
interconnected, myths. The first was the archetypal tale of sacrifice: the 
“garden” would return, spring would come, but only because so many men 
had been brought to the slaughter. Like the Christian resurrection, the 
“new Spring” required “blood for seed” (Owen, Poems 93).'9 The sec- 
ond myth had similarly broad appeal. It was the notion that Eden would 
be restored only if the British people did not “break faith” with the sac- 
rifice that had been made for them (McRae, “In Flander’s Fields” in Silkin 
176)—only, that is, if they assumed responsibility for protecting and pre- 
serving the land of liberty and peace for which so many had died. To 
ensure that “our dead shall sleep / In honour, unbetrayed,” as Rudyard 
Kipling put it, “We [shall] in faith and honour keep / That peace for 
which they paid” (“Justice” in Hibberd and Onions 176).”° As befit the 
extent of the sacrifice, the freedom and peace won through such vigi- 
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lance would last more than a day: in the much-worn phrase derived from 
H. G. Wells, the Great War had been “The War to End All Wars?” 

In sum, the idea of an Arcadian England, embodied in the landscapes 
of one’s youth, was a dominant trope in the consolatory discourse of the 
Great War. However much they may have whitewashed the darker actu- 
alities of life in Edwardian England, these pastoral consolations proved 
palatable for a broad range of Britons for whom other, more jingoistic 
consolations fell by the wayside. Even those, like Sassoon, Eliot, Woolf, 
and Vera Brittain, who famously resisted consolations associated with the 
“Big Words” (Hynes 261) of God, King, and Country, found strength in 
nostalgia for the Arcadian scenes of childhood and in the notion of sur- 
vivor responsibility.” The determination to “keep faith with the dead” 
was a leitmotif in pacifist rhetoric between the wars.” But tenacious as 
they were, these consolations proved exceptionally vulnerable when the 
time came to anticipate using them again. 


The erosion of Arcadia 


When poets like Hewitt and Spender foresaw in the 1930s that they 
would soon look back with longing on misty trees and fishy streams, or 
when Auden and others, such as Louis MacNeice, anticipated the role 
of their private “gardens” as future memories,” they were writing pro- 
leptically of a renewed need for familiar consolations. They were foreseeing 
the repetition of an experience for which the compensatory symbols 
and narratives were only too clear, and they were depending on the con- 
tinuing availability of familiar resources. One sign of how vital a role 
was anticipated for the symbol of the English Arcadia was an increase in 
environmentalist activism. A remarkably broad constituency expressed an 
urgent sense of the need for preparation on the “amenities front,” which 
they viewed as being as vital for national security as any line of military 
defense. Opposing the despoliation of the countryside by military prep- 
arations, funding the development of National Parks, and stopping the 
industrial pollution of rivers and streams would preserve an invaluable 
resource for coping with future suffering: it would provide “insurance 
against the perils of an ever-changing future” (Williams-Ellis, “Houses 
and Parks” 100). 

But while familiarity with the project of finding the strength to sur- 
vive catastrophe bred expertise, it also bred exhaustion. Many prolepti- 
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cally elegiac commentators noted the redundancy of the immanent se- 
quence of loss, grief, and compensation. The “danger of war,” observed 
George Barker in 1939, “darken[s a world] already dark blue” (“Four 
Elegies,” 44). “How silently at last the reel runs back,” lamented Vernon 
Watkins, “now Death wears black” (“Elegy on the Heroine of Child- 
hood” in Skelton 198). Horribly and ironically, noted other poets, the 
bombs would soon be “opening the cemeteries”: “those who died for 
liberty” would be “bombed once more, / [and w]ake from the only sleep 
that man can gain” (Dorothy Wellesley, “The Enemy” in Dowson 161- 
62).26 An especially poignant comment on the likely effects of “double 
sorrow” comes from the probably pseudonymous Mary English in 1940, 
as she foresees the terrible fate of a beloved son, born at the armistice. 
At birth, the boy served as recompense for his lost father; he had been 
the “life” born out of the “womb of war.” But now he too is heading like 
a lamb to the slaughter: “in some far-off dawn a crumbling cross” shall 
mark his gift. That the commemorative cross in the boy’s future crum- 
bles so fast is telling, reflecting a sense that the familiar consolatory sym- 
bols and stories may be too depleted or worn to perform the task set for 
them. The premonition was widespread. As George Barker expressed it 
in “Triumphal Ode,” published in October 1939, “Time shall have too 
many tombs for summer’s banners / To ornament with the glares of their 
blossoms.” 

With such intense pressure on imagined consolatory resources at the 
end of the 1930s, Arcadianism, the necessary illusion of the “garden of 
England,” came under especially fierce scrutiny. Could nature still pro- 
vide a sense of personal authenticity and freedom, to be recalled and 
recreated in the future war? Was the world occupied in the interwar years 
a viable object of “restorative nostalgia,’ as the Edwardian era had seemed 
to many (rightly or wrongly) to have been? While some proleptic el- 
egists asserted renewed faith in Arcadian future memories, an assertion I 
will discuss later in this essay, a great number of them did not, sensing 
instead that the consolatory power of pastoral had slipped away. Since 
this rejection of Arcadian consolations opened up a lacuna of tremen- 
dous social significance, it is worthwhile specifying some of the reasons 
why it seems to have happened. 

The first strike against Arcadianism at this historical moment was its 
overuse and its commodification. Just as nostalgia for country life “be- 
fore the war” had pervaded interwar poetry and fiction, so too it had 
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become a favorite theme of the tourist industry. A rash of commercial 
efforts exploited the longing for the countryside. Entrepreneurs adver- 
tised the benefits of fishing, birding, and rambling, offered package trips 
for country weekends, and catered to visitors’ needs with ersatz versions 
of a pastoral England, complete with farmer’s markets, commercial fish- 
ing ponds, and mock-Tudor teahouses and pubs.” The marketing of such 
facilities, and of all manner of “natural” cures for stress and anxiety, reached 
fever pitch as political uncertainty intensified.” But for an increasing 
number of travelers and commentators, these efforts seemed to destroy 
the very things they were intended to sell. They drew crowds to places 
meant to heal with solitude. They generated trash in spaces cherished 
for being pristine. They polluted the ponds and killed the fish. They turned 
sites of childhood innocence and rebellion into conventional holiday plac- 
es. In short, they killed the very potential for privacy, authenticity, and 
independence with which the Arcadian English landscape had been so 
deeply identified. 

Many 1930s writers lamented the despoliation they encountered in 
their efforts at psychological rearmament,” but the classic account of 
this kind of disappointment is George Bowling’s journey home in Or- 
well’s Coming Up for Air. The hope Bowling invests in his childhood fishing 
ponds is directly in the tradition of Sassoon and the other Great War 
memoirists; indeed, his own memories of the war are dominated by the 
story of a fishing expedition planned by his battle-weary platoon, an out- 
ing designed to revive the sense of freedom and authenticity he and his 
mates had known as boys (85).°° When he arrives at Lower Binfield, how- 
ever, bent on refreshing that feeling in preparation for a new war, he 
discovers that the places where he used to fish are ruined. The old fish- 
ing hole (“the kind of place most people don’t care to penetrate”) has 
become the garbage dump for a fake-Tudor housing estate (223). The 
spot on the Thames he and his brother had “always had to ... [them]selves” 
is now crammed with boats, invaded by gramophone music, littered with 
ice-cream tubs and paper bags. Though there are hordes of fishermen, 
there are no fish: “A crowd like that,’ he notes, “would be enough to 
scare every fish in creation” (213—14).To someone looking for resources 
to carry him through another round of suffering, the setting seems to 
foreclose all possibility of future piscatory eclogues. 

Another strain on the Arcadian ideal in the late 1930s came from 
the haste with which war seemed about to repeat itself, a haste that 
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wrought havoc with the archetypal narrative of loss and recovery. In the 
interwar years, restorative nostalgia for the “world before the war” put 
great pressure on the “after-war,” demanding that it prove a just and peace- 
ful “garden,” an eternal spring. But as Britain slipped inexorably toward 
a second war with Germany, a war whose roots could be traced to the 
harsh terms of the Treaty of Versailles, it became clear to many that the 
promised recompense had in fact never come, and that Britain herself 
was at least partially to blame. The poet T. O. Robinson, for example, 
comparing the compensatory discourse of the Great War with the reali- 
ties of the “‘after-war,’ claims that “There [had been] no ... pastoral peace”: 
while Britons consoled themselves with thoughts about the war that had 
ended all wars, “the [English] village lay / Under a hanging death.” Lil- 
ian Bowes Lyon, similarly, predicts that the dead will return to “call Peace 
hypocrite, who dumbly stain{s] with blood her pastoral skies” (“Pasto- 
ral” in Dowson 41). The link between the impending repetition of war 
and the destruction of Arcadia is foregrounded in numerous proleptical- 
ly elegiac texts tying environmental despoliation to military exercises, 
such as Naomi Mitchison’s 1936 poem “Thinking of War”: 


Today, too, the roads are full of mud-green cars, uniformed men 
War Office lorries, grimmish, between Epping and fen. 
Squadrons of Stingers buzz through the high cirrhus, not hiding 
Yet not inviting the aiming eyes’ sliding. 

Under them Essex, a likely battlefield, lies spread, 

Smelling of wild privet and poppies and perhaps the dead. 


...the war-coloured lorries are coming, stringing along the roads, 

Shockingly death intentioned; and their loads, baddish loads. 

So now the wild privet and roses are abolished by the smell 

Of the greased lorries churning up dust and dung. And all is not 
well. (Dowson 77-78) 


Mitchison depicts the destruction of Arcadia’s “wild privet and roses” as 
a direct consequence of rearmament. The lorries disturb the blanket of 
poppies resting on the dead,?! and with it the peace that has justified 
their sacrifice. The image replicates the Janus-faced grief in the poems I 
cited at the outset of this essay, mingling the ghosts of the dead with the 
premonition of future deaths. But it also registers the destruction of a 
key compensatory symbol, opening up the question of whether it will 
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be available when it is next needed. The message for future mourners 
could not be clearer: the very need to make war again is destroying the 
viability of the idea that an Arcadian England is consolation for war.** 

To put it another way, the prospect of another sustained battle with 
Germany so soon disrupted the narrative progression of pastoral elegy to- 
ward which many proleptic elegists turned, demanding that the arche- 
typal cycle of loss and recovery begin again before its recompensatory 
stage had been enjoyed. To Britons mourning the dead and still awaiting 
Arcadia’s return, the call to prepare for yet another cycle of death and 
rebirth seemed painfully premature. Many writers of the 1930s repre- 
sent this fold in the expected sequence of things as fracturing the natu- 
ral order. The springtime has arrived “without her flowery crown” (Freda 
Bond, “After the War” in Dowson 183-84), or “there [has been] no spring” 
at all (Hewitt 177), or it has come in demonic guise: “shells” sprout in 
the compensatory springtime in lieu of flowers, along with “seeds like 
skulls, leaves like bayonets and bulbs like bombs” (Woodcock). The dark- 
ening of a world “already dark blue” defers the healing light of mo(u)rning 
(Barker, “Four Elegies” 44). Though it is only “the twilight” of the “Cru- 
cifixion,” another night has already arrived (Dorothy Wellesley, “The En- 
emy” in Dowson 161). Some of the most poignant comments on the 
subject focus on the way the impending war will disrupt the expected 
course of human life. The young hurry towards death before enjoying a 
sense of immortality; they “grow weak before [they] can grow strong” 
(Thomas, “We who are young are old” 40); their sacrificial deaths are 
scripted while they are still babes in arms.*4 The theme of hastened youth 
became a generational marker for the war babies. As one of their num- 
ber, Alan Rook summarizes their plight in 1940: 


We have hardly started to suck the core of the apple, 
our gobbet of life is stranger still to the tongue; 

we have scarcely yet forsaken the drying nipple 

fora man’s place inthe sun. _— (292)°5 


The world before this new war was an inappropriate object for future 
nostalgia because it had never been a scene of carefree youth. 

A final factor undermining the 1930s’ potential as pastoral memory 
was economic hardship.*° Many proleptic elegists of the decade were 
cognizant of the clash between social conditions in the “green world” 
they occupied—a world of strikes, unemployment lines, and hunger 
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marches—and Arcadia, a realm that traditionally, as William Empson re- 
minded readers in 1935, knew only “a beautiful relation between rich 
and poor” (11). Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infantry Officer (1930) offers an 
early example of this insight, fusing its reminiscence of the young sol- 
dier’s pastoral consolations with an account of his gradual disillusion- 
ment with the privilege and complacency of the pastoral world of country 
houses and cricket. Auden makes a similar point in his 1933 poem “Hear- 
ing of harvests rotting in the valleys,” representing the “Visions of green” 
that have brought comfort in sorrow—visions of islands and running 
water and trees blossoming on the mountains—as inexcusably escapist 
in light of the “starving cities” (English Auden 135). Winifred Holtby’s 
1936 novel South Riding offers a rich and nuanced account of the ero- 
sion of the ideal of Arcadian England in a northern community, recount- 
ing, with both approval and nostalgic regret, how a beloved manor house 
and grounds cede to the greater claims of a community mental hospital 
and housing estate. Holtby simultaneously acknowledges the power of 
pastoral England as a symbol and proclaims that the symbol cannot with- 
stand the irony of the suffering poor who inhabit it. Many similar analy- 
ses of social conditions noted the irony that among those suffering the 
most were veterans of the Great War. That this was the case made for a 
double blow to the myth of sacrifice—another reminder of how society 
had failed its obligation to those who had fought in the trenches.” It 
became very difficult to imagine comforting future soldiers with the 
promise of an Arcadian “world-before-the-war” when that world, the 
last “after-war,’ had rewarded heroes with breadlines.*® 


The end of consolation 


The conclusion reached by many proleptically elegiac writers at the end 
of the 1930s was that the new war would have to be faced without the 
familiar consolations. The ironies attending consolatory discourse had 
become far too great to sustain the fictions; they drove Herbert Read, 
for example, to instruct the conscripts of 1940 to “go [to war] / Know- 
ing there is no reward,” “no certain use / In all [their] sacrifice” (“To a 
Conscript of 1940” 9-10). This perspective was shared even by those 
too young to have remembered the Great War, for if they hadn't known 
the trenches, they had grown up with the consolations. As Samuel Hynes 
has put it, the soldiers of 1939—40 
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would go to war in a mood very different from that in which 
their elders had volunteered in 1914. They would go without 
dreams of glory, expecting nothing except suffering, boredom 
and perhaps death—not cynically, but without illusions, because 
they remembered a war: not the Great War itself, but the Myth 
that had been made of it. (467-68) 


Numerous proleptically elegiac poems share this prediction, foregrounding 
the silence that will replace consolatory language in the new round of 
suffering. Writing in the tense autumn of 1938, for example, when con- 
flict seemed imminent, H. B. Mallalieu foresees the absence of nostalgic 
“verbiage” in the coming winter: 


_ The landscape dulled for storm 
Holds trembling in its palm 
The summer trees of joy 
Which flourished for a day. 


No August heat will melt 
The flattened crystal frost, 
No verbiage resurrect 

The glimpses that are lost. 


George Barker also repudiates consolatory language, implying that such 
language has itself contributed to the repetition of war: “[N]ot words or 
tears but only time makes heal / The bomb’s burst,” for the word that 
“heals as it falls / Anticipates the tear” (“Four Elegies” 42). One dramat- 
ic illustration of the exhaustion of compensatory discourse in practice 
was the decision to cancel Armistice Day services in November 1939 
(see Gregory 172). The lead article in Peace News for November 10, 1939, 
spells out clearly why such a cancellation seemed necessary: 


Twenty-one years ago the guns were silenced at the end of 
the greatest slaughter in the history of the world. 

Every year since then the nation has gathered at war memo- 
rials throughout the country to remember the men who died in 
the belief that as a result of their sacrifice there should be no 
more war. 

But this year it is different. At the Cenotaph, the nation’s shrine, 
the usual impressive ceremony will not take place tomorrow. 
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Perhaps it is as well. It would be a hollow mockery, for we 
have betrayed the men who died. 

Their sons are being conscripted to fight another war for 
“freedom” and “democracy.” And on the other side of no-man’s 
land another generation of Germans are following in the steps of 
their fathers. | (Editorial) 


The recurrence of war has made a mockery of familiar consolations, de- 
stroying the very resources for which it has also produced a need. 

Not surprisingly, the repudiation of familiar consolatory discourse 
in general also meant the repudiation of Arcadianism. As the example 
from Mallalieu suggests, many commentators predicted that the discourse 
of nostalgia, the consolatory potential of the idea of restoring England's 
“green and pleasant land,” had run its course. In his extended elegy to 
the 1930s, Autumn Journal (1939), Louis MacNeice bids farewell to an 
era in which people believed “That the road across the hill [led] to the 
Garden of Eden,” and instructs the poets of the new war to “Sing no 
more idylls, no more pastorals, / No more epics of the English earth” 
(59, 33). Kenneth Allott, similarly, envisions the soldiers of the new war 
breaking with a long tradition of pastoral (more precisely, piscatory) com- 
pensations: 


... [N]o longer between hills 

Do we lean from saddles to see the green champaign 
Famous in legend; nor hope from the opaque deep 
To fish the perfect pearl. 


When we revisit the proleptic strategizing of Auden’s speaker in “Out 
on the lawn I lie in bed,” we see him in the end indicting the escape into 
pastoral he had anticipated protecting him. He criticizes the “creepered 
wall” of the garden and the “river-dreams” that distract the privileged 
classes from “wretchedness.” He envisions pastoral “privacy” ceding to 
the floodwaters of social revolution: 


May this for which we dread to lose 

Our privacy, need no excuse 

But to that strength belong; 

As through a child’s rash happy cries 

The drowned voices of his parents rise 

In unlamenting song. (English Auden 138) 
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There is, finally, the painful but inevitable conclusion reached by Or- 
well’s Bowling. Finding only simulacra of fishing ponds where there had 
once been real ones, a “conquering army” (222) of fellow fishermen and 
littering tourists where there once had been solitude and peace, the in- 
vasion of his beloved countryside, not yet by the enemy but by British 
planes and practice bombs, he heads back to the city to face his eco- 
nomic and domestic responsibilities, concluding that “there will be no 
more fishing this side the grave” (237). “The old life’s finished,’ he con- 
cedes, “and to go about looking for it is just a waste of time” (223). 

Bowling’ declaration that “there will be no more fishing,’ like the 
assertions of many other proleptic elegists who abandon the comforts of 
Arcadianism, is the conclusion of an exercise in what Fred Davis has called 
“reflective nostalgia”: an answer, that is, to the pragmatic question “What 
uses does nostalgia serve for me? For others? For the times in which we 
live?” (25). Occasioned by the prospect of renewed sorrow, it is an as- 
sessment of the world that had actually come in the wake of a previous 
act of mourning, and a prediction that, this time, thinking about the 
“world-before-the-war’ won’t generate the kind of “green thoughts” that 
ameliorate suffering. As George Woodcock put it in 1939, the Arcadian 
fiction would no longer produce a suspension of disbelief: “[T]he Gold- 
en Age ha[d] fallen like backstage rain,’ even for needy mourners. Mal- 
lalieu makes a similar prediction. 


Political consequences: From Arcadia to Utopia 


The proleptically elegiac texts of 1938-39 were more than simply ex- 
pressions of private anxiety: their preoccupations and conclusions antic- 
ipated a significant strain of progressive political discourse during the war 
years. The speeches of many Labour politicians and other leftist activists 
in 1940-41 display proleptic elegy’s key features: the casting of the mind 
forward to the sorrow ensuing from war, the consciousness of a previous 
cycle of grief and consolation, the concern with what kind of consola- 
tions will suffice this time around.“ Above all, they share with it the 
prediction that these consolations will not include nostalgia for a green 
world before the war. The manifest betrayal of the Arcadian fiction en- 
listed in the work of mourning occasioned by the Great War, and the 
silence that would of necessity replace it now, provided an opening for 
arguments about the necessity for social change. For as Auden, among 
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others, observed, the antithesis of Arcadianism is Utopianism: an orien- 
tation towards the future rather than the past, and a conviction that the 
solution to society’s ills lies not in restoring a Golden Age but in creat- 
ing a brand new kind of social organization.*! 

While official government propaganda during the war did return to 
the trope of Arcadia (a widely circulated poster, for example, depicts shep- 
herd and sheep against a vista of rolling green hills, with the exhortation 
“Your Britain—Fight for It Now”), and while some poets and com- 
mercial enterprises gamely attempted to sustain pastoralism,*? many on 
the Left predicted that the discourse of nostalgia would be met with 
cynicism by a populace that remembered the hardships of the interwar 
years. They strategized that the only consolation that would work, both 
for getting the British people through the war and for healing them af- 
terwards, would be the hope that there would be no return to the world- 
before-the-war, a world that, if it had been Arcadian at all, had been only 
a “rich man’s Paradise” (Orwell, The Lion and the Unicorn in Patriot 414). 
The Labour Party made it their official theme in 1940 to reject the “Old 
World” for a “New Society.’ “Wartime organization,” they insisted, should 
“be undertaken in the full knowledge that there can be no going back”; the 
project of the postwar would be “not .. . to recover what has been lost” 
but to “build something better than we’ve ever done before” (Labour 
Party 144). 

Many commentators seized the moment to align consolatory Arca- 
dianism with capitalist interests, to explain how it had been unfettered 
capitalism that had been responsible for war’s repetition, and to propose 
a vision of a collectivist society that would end war once and for all. 
Orwell, for example, offers a version of the argument in his influential 
1941 book The Lion and the Unicorn, where he turns George Bowling’ 
repudiation of nostalgia into a political stance that is both desirable and 
growing. The common Briton, he is certain, will reject the project of 
recovering the prewar world, a project he associates with the agenda of 
the conservatives in Churchill’s coalition government: 


Lord Halifax, and all his tribe, believe that when the war is over 
things will be exactly as they were before. Back to the crazy 
pavement of Versailles, back to “democracy”, i.e. capitalism, back 
to the dole-queues and the Rolls-Royce cars, back to the grey 
top hats and the sponge-bag trousers, in saecula saeculorum. It 1s of 
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course obvious that nothing of this kind is going to happen. A 
feeble imitation of it might just possibly happen in the case of a 
negotiated peace, but only for a short while. Laissez-faire capital- 
ism is dead. The choice lies between the kind of collective soci- 
ety that Hitler will set up and the kind that can arise if he is 
defeated. (Patriot 429) 


The sense that the populace was ready for change—hungry, in particu- 
lar, for reassurance that the betrayal of veterans would not be repeat- 
ed*—precipitated a flurry of blueprints for the new society. The 
characteristics of the “collective society” Orwell sets out in his book The 
Lion and the Unicorn (in Patriot 427) correspond point by point with the 
major blueprints drawn up by advisors to Labour politicians, notably the 
Beveridge Report, whose recommendations became a platform for the 
Labour Party’s reforms after its success in the election of 1945. An assur- 
ance that “a better life is ahead” for all will be the new talisman for those 
who grieve, enabling Britons not only to console themselves for the losses 
endured in war but also to win it.** The anti-Arcadian proleptic elegies 
of the late 1930s, in other words, and the critique of consolatory lan- 
guage they offer, can be said to have opened up a path toward the wel- 
fare state. 

If there is a link between the proleptically elegiac writing of the late 
1930s and these efforts toward social change, I’d suggest in conclusion 
that this is because it appreciates the economics involved in the work of 
mourning, in a sense different from the one I mentioned earlier. This 
writing is cognizant of the fact that compensatory resources, whether 
these be mental objects like memories, images, and archetypal narratives, 
or literal ones like the green landscapes to which people turn to recover 
their authentic selves, can be depleted. It identifies ironies in the too hasty 
repetition of sorrow that cause known consolations to disintegrate. Above 
all, it imagines that the ground cleared by this ecological catastrophe can 
be the birthplace of new imaginings. The Janus-faced grief we witness 
in this writing, then, and its despair-in-advance of deploying familiar con- 
solations, is an inspiring precedent for negotiating “double sorrow” even 
now. Proleptic elegy could justly be added to the arsenal of resistant modes 


of mourning compiled in recent years by activists looking for social hope 
in devastating loss.*° 
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Notes 


1. See also Dylan Thomas’s “Twenty-four Years Remind the Tears of My Eyes” 
in Skelton 225. Thomias’s poem was written on October 24, 1938, and pub- 
lished for the first time in The Map of Love (1939). 


2. MacNeice wrote this poem between August and December 1938; it was first 
published in 1939. 


3.“Anticipating Grief” can thus be viewed as a version of Freud’s “fort da” 
exercise, in which the experience of loss is imagined and rehearsed (Wood- 
ward 88). 


4. See Derrida’s description of the defining quality of all friendship as the 

inscription “in the living present” of “memoirs-from-beyond-the-grave” (29). Joe 
Pellegrino, the only critic I’ve encountered who uses the term “proleptic ele- 
gy,’ discusses a version of the phenomenon in Seamus Heaney’s poems for his 


father. 
5. From Dylan Thomas's “I Have Longed to Move Away.” 


6. The inspiration for this wording is Dylan Thomas’ antielegy “A Refusal to 
Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a Child in London” (91). Martin Jay uses the 
phrase to describe Walter Benjamin’s response to the death by suicide of two 
friends protesting the Great War (Jay 221). 


7. For other versions of this point see Ramazani 4, Cowan 43, and Jay. For 
another example of resistance to the “economics” implicit in the work of 
mourning, see Moon 234. 

Those who have noted the modernist resistance to mourning or champi- 
oned such resistance for their own causes have invariably derived their sense of 
normative mourning from the prescriptions set out in the early Freud. The 
translation of grief into consolation was precisely what Freud prescribed for 
mourners in the 1917 essay “Mourning and Melancholia.” In this account, the 
“work of mourning” is the painful process of severing the libidinal ties binding 
the mourner to the deceased. “Successful” mourning involves freeing the ego 
so that it may attach to a new, living person or ideal. When mourning is unsuc- 
cessful, the ego maintains a covert relationship to the deceased; it withdraws 
libido but instead of transferring it to someone or something else identifies 
with the lost object, with the result that “object loss” is transformed into “ego 
loss” and the mourner succumbs to melancholia, an unresolvable state of grief, 
self-criticism, and self-blame. In this formulation, the modernist resistance to 
mourning is “melancholic.” 

It is worth noting that Freud’s views on the proper way to mourn 
changed in his later writings. In “The Ego and the Id” (1923), an essay written 
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after the death of a beloved grandson, he concedes that a perpetual, unresolv- 
able kind of melancholia lies at the heart of all ego formation. We are who we 
are because of our ongoing relationships with loved ones lost, beings with 
whom we become deeply identified. 


8. For many, Wilfred Owen’s doubt that there are “passing-bells for these who 
die as cattle” (“Anthem for Doomed Youth,” Poems 76) and his claim that his 
elegies for those lost in the Great War are “in no sense consolatory”’ (“Preface,” 
Selected Poetry 81) are representative of a resistance to consolation that has 
colored elegiac writing ever since. Critics citing Owen for this purpose in- 
clude Cowan 43; Ramazani 4; Gilbert 186, 188; and Zeiger 14. Zeiger uses the 
poetry of Gurney and Sassoon to make a similar point (15—16). 

Susan Gilbert has recently read The Waste Land as permanently subverting 
the traditional consolations of pastoral elegy: “[T]he war tore such a gaping 
hole in history,’ she writes, “that the generic form as well as the consolatory 
function of pastoral elegy was permanently contaminated” (184). 


9.An error Hynes calls the “Waste Land myth” of the war’s aftermath (353). 


10. Journeys to make “a rediscovery of [their] yeoman roots” (Lowerson 275). 
See also Lowerson 260. 


11. Paul Fussell details the recurring appeals to “pastoral oases” among soldiers 
at the front (231-69). See also Strong 68-74. 


12. Compare the thoughts of a soldier on his deathbed in Sassoon’s “The 
Death-bed,” Collected Poems 34. Compare also Robert Graves’s “Not Dead” in 
Hibberd and Onions 101. 


13. Compare Sassoon’s perceptions of the “inner boys” dwelling within his 
fellow soldiers in Memoirs 37. 


14.The members of his platoon took the opportunity not just to fish but also 
to stun the fish with Mills bombs (170-71). 


15. Orwell, interestingly, saw this powerful association of the countryside with 
youthful freedom as continuing into the interwar years; in his view, it explains 
the passion of the young, antinomian men of the era for country poets like 
Richard Jefferies, W. H. Hudson, John Masefield, and A. E. Housman. See “In- 
side the Whale” in A Patriot After All 86-115, especially 93-95. Significantly, 
rebellion against discipline was also part of what fishing meant for Bowling as a 
boy; see Orwell, Coming Up 59. 


16. Note also Boym 49: “Restoration (from re-staure—re-establishment) signifies 
a return to the original stasis, to the prelapsarian moment.” 
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17. See Williams 1 and passim, and Strong 81. For an especially impassioned 
argument about the inextricable bond between love of landscape and “proper... 
spiritual, patriotism,” see Blunden, “The Preservation of England” in Votive 
Tablets 352-62. 


18.A variation on this form of national pastoral is the English country garden 
ambiance cultivated in war cemeteries in France. See Winter 72, 73. Winter 
notes how Rudyard Kipling uses the trope of the pastoral garden in connec- 
tion with a war cemetery in his short story “The Gardener.’ 


19. For a detailed account of the survival of the “myth of sacrifice” in consola- 
tory discourse after the Great War, see Gregory, especially 122:“The war re- 
quired a new purpose, one that would withstand attacks on the horror and 
incompetence that it had entailed. There was only one solution: the meaning 
of the First World War became an object lesson in peace.” See also Stryker. 


20.A hint of this theme emerges even in The Waste Land, with its suggestion 
that pastoral compensation depends on an act of personal responsibility, the 
effort to “set [one’s] lands in order” (Eliot 69). This injunction, I would argue, 
captures an element of hope for consolation that Gilbert’s interpretation, de- 
scribed earlier, leaves out. 


21. For an account of the history of this phrase, see Gregory 121-22. It was 
first inspired by H. G. Wells’s pamphlet The War That Will End War (1914). 


22. For fuller discussions of the ubiquity of nostalgia for the “world-before- 
the-war” in the interwar years, see Hynes, Bate, and Lowerson. Hynes summa- 
rizes the prevalence of nostalgia for life “before the war” in postwar literature 
thus: 


Edwardian past and wartime past seemed contradictory realities, one 
refuting and cancelling the other. But both existed in the minds and 
imaginations of postwar survivors, and both together defined the trou- 
bled post-war world. (354) 


He cites examples from Montague (309), Fry, Bell, Forster (312-13), Keynes 
(292), Woolf (344), and Beverley Nichols (390). The war memoirists, particu- 
larly Sassoon, Robert Graves, and Vera Brittain, also exemplify the feeling. 
Lowerson notes how this urge to locate oneself within “the ‘real’ England” 
(260) associated with the world-before-the-war manifested itself in the resur- 
gence of “countryside literature” (notably the writings of Adrian Bell, Mary 
Webb, Flora Thompson, and Stella Gibson), as well as in the popularity of 
magazines like The Yorkshire Dalesman, Countryman, Country Life, and The Field. 


23. A well-known pacifist expression of the commitment to honor the dead 
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(and a testament to its prevalence beyond British borders) is the 1936 Oath of 
Verdun, formulated at a commemorative ceremony involving thousands of 
veterans from countries throughout Europe; see Sherman 311. Another exam- 
ple comes from Gerald Sanger in a poem produced to accompany a British 
Movietone News newsreel for Armistice Day, 1938; see Gregory 173-75. 


24. For parallels to the anticipation of future memory in “Out on the lawn I 
lie in bed,” see MacNeice, “The Sunlight on the Garden,” in Skelton 273; 
Budville 375; and Dewey 376. 


25. See Lord Horder of Ashford, “Quiet—A Physician Prescribes,” in Williams- 
Ellis, Britain and the Beast 176-82. Note also Blunden’s version of the argument 
in “The Preservation of England” in Votive Tablets 352-62, especially 354. 


26.The poem was written in September 1939. See also Naomi Mitchison’s 
“Thinking of War” in Dowson 77-78 and George Barker’ reflections on 
Hider in “Four Elegies” 45. 


27. For detailed discussions of this phenomenon, see both Lowerson and Den- 
ath. 
28. See Lowerson 275. Natural products like Enos Fruit Salts were pushed as 


remedies for the nervous stress caused by political anxiety (Kee 339). I am 
grateful to Julia Arbuckle for drawing my attention to this point. 


29. For a survey of such writers, see Dentith, especially 113-15. Among his 
citations, note especially C. Day Lewis’s “The Magnetic Mountain,” which 
focuses its complaint directly on the destructiveness of simulacra: “These 
drowned the farms to form a pleasure-lake. / In time of drought they drain the 
reservoir / Through private pipes for baths and sprinklers.” See also William 
Beach Thomas’s lament in “The Home Counties” in Williams-Ellis, Britain and 
the Beast 200-11, especially 201. Lowerson notes how these regrets for envi- 
ronmental despoliation represented a political dilemma for those on the Left, 
who, in expressing them effectively, aligned themselves with “an effete minori- 
ty anxious to clamp down on the hard-earned pleasures of ‘ordinary people’” 
(266). Compare Dentith 109 and Cunningham 232-34. Walter Greenwood 
acknowledges the disappointment of middle-class day-trippers at the invasion 


of the countryside by working-class visitors in his novel Love on the Dole 
(1933), 138-39, 


30. Compare Sassoon’s Memoirs 106. 


31.This is a direct assault on the elegiac tradition whereby the dead are cov- 
ered with flowers. In classical elegies like Virgil's fifth eclogue, and in poems 
that model themselves on it, such as Milton’s “Lycidas,” the speaker commands 
that flowers be brought to be strewn on the body. 
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32.A fuller account of the conflicting interests of military and psychological 
rearmaments in the same vein comes from E. M. Forster in “Havoc” in Will- 
iams-Ellis, Britain and the Beast 44—47, especially 44. He appeals to the prime 
minister to keep in mind the threat to national natural resources posed by 
rearmament: “the Mr. Baldwin who demands preparedness and armaments 
should keep in touch with the Mr. Baldwin who is a vice-president of the 
National Trust” (46). 


33. See also Geoffrey Parsons, “Suburban Cemetery”: Spring's flowers “[rot- 
ting] in brackish water, / Mock yesterday’s endless sorrow” (Skelton 178); 
Julian Bell, “Nonsense”: “The guns are in the garden, / And battle’s in the sky” 
(Skelton 63); and Stephenson. 


34. Resonating with the lament of Mary English, discussed above, is W.T. Net- 
tlefold’s blessing on his child in the poem “A Lullaby for a Baby Born in 
1937.” 


35. Compare Stevie Smith’s “The Ballad of the Twelve Dancing Princesses” 
(1939) in Dowson 145-46, and Auden’s reference to the “Children afraid of 
the night / Who have never been happy or good,” in “September 1, 1939,” 
English Auden 246. 


36. For a full account of debates about whether the 1930s should be an object 
of nostalgia, see Baxendale and Pawling. 


37. In “To a Conscript of 1940,” Herbert Read notes that war had only re- 
turned its soldiers to “the immemorial / feud / Of rich and poor” (9-10). 
Barker’s “Four Elegies” conjoins its predictions for future mourning with 
memories of “the demobilized soldiers lounging / In lines near bureaux wait- 
ing for the future” (42). 


38. Some writers made the point about the inadequacy of pastoral nostalgia in 
this context by discrediting the compensatory potential of a frequent metonym 
for Arcadian England: the manor house. Consider here Sassoon’s skepticism 
about the worth of Nutwood Manor in Memoirs of an Infantry Officer and Wini- 
fred Holtby’s charting of the demise of Maythorpe Hall in South Riding. 


39. Compare the sentiments of the poet Gerald Sanger: “This fateful year the 
crowds will not assemble / To pay their loving tribute to the shrine / Of that 
lost war we thought to be the last.” 


40. Note, for example, Clement Attlee’s remark, in the parliamentary debates of 
November 28, 1939, that “while planning for war we have to plan for peace” 
(qtd. in Brooke 3). 
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41.“If we reject the present,” notes Harry Levin, “we must choose between the 
past and the future, between an Arcadian retrospect and an Utopian prospect” 
(8). The practical orientation of the “forward-looking Utopian,’ Auden wrote 
in 1948, is at odds with the passive fatalism of the “Arcadian dreamer” (“Ding- 
ley Dell and the Fleet” in The Dyers Hand 410). Raymond Williams's descrip- 
tion of a decisive “moment” in the progress of any radical movement aptly 
describes the spirit of British leftism in the early 1940s:“[I]n every kind of 
radicalism the moment comes when any critique of the present must choose 

its bearings, between past and future” (36). 


42. One example is the GPO propaganda film “Britain at Bay”; see the de- 
scription in Brown 51. For poems resurrecting the promise of Arcadian re- 
newal, see Latham, Helen Robinson, and Kenmark. 


43. See Labour Party 144. See also the official publication from the 1940 con- 
ference: Labour Party, The Old World and the New Society (1942).These senti- 
ments are identical to those in Brenda F Skene’s proleptic elegy “After the 
War.” 


44. As reported, for example, in a publication by an organization called Mass 
Observation: “The prime consideration at the back of most people’s minds is 
that the muddle which followed the last war should not be repeated” (77). See 
also 30, 39, 43, and especially 46:‘‘The only way out is to build up a picture of 
the coming peace which is different from the last and calls for a different per- 
sonal outlook.” Note also the anecdote about Winston Churchill’s encounter 
with a soldier, heading off from the south coast on the eve of D day. In the 
words of Ernest Bevan, who accompanied the prime minister to the coast, 
“The one question the soldiers put to me . . . was ‘Ernie, when we have done 
this job for you are we going back on the dole? .. ? But the Prime Minister 
answered: ‘No, you are not’” (Addison 242). Addison records other examples of 
this attitude in 163, 165, 183, and 184. 


45. See note 6. 


46. For a discussion of a range of such gestures, see Eng and Kazanjian. 


I would like to thank Mia Kim, Jim Grant, and Paula Schwebel for their astute 
research assistance. I am also grateful to Edward Lobb for his advice on an 
earlier draft and to Mark Jones for countless conversations about the nature 
and function of elegy. 
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Hall of Mirrors: 
Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness 


and Modernist Fictions of Identity 


Laura Green 


ln 1928, as she was preparing to appear as a defense witness in the pros- 
ecution of Radclyffe Hall’s novel The Well of Loneliness (1928) for ob- 
scenity, Virginia Woolf wrote in a letter: 


At this moment our thoughts center upon Sapphism—we have 
to uphold the morality of that Well of all that’s stagnant and 
lukewarm and neither one thing or the other; The Well of Lone- 
liness. (Woolf 555; also qtd. in Cline 255)! 


Woolf’s response to The Well—privately caustic, publicly supportive—pre- 
figures the ambivalence that the novel has famously continued to arouse 
among readers and critics. The Well appeared on the heels of the critical 
and popular acclaim accorded Hall’s novel Adam’s Breed (1926), recipient 
of the 1927 Prix Femina Vie Heureuse (which Woolf herself won the 
next year), and Hall’s novels share certain concerns with Woolf’s. Like 
Woolf, Hall created female protagonists who are artists (A Saturday Life) 
or writers (The Well of Loneliness), whose thwarted ambitions include an 
Oxbridge education (The Unlit Lamp), who may challenge conventional 
gender expectations (The Unlit Lamp, The Well of Loneliness), and whose 
lives are shaped by powerful (although in Hall’s case almost entirely neg- 
ative) mother figures who embody traditional feminine morality (The 
Unlit Lamp, The Well of Loneliness.) But Hall is not among the contempo- 
rary authors discussed in Woolf’s literary journalism. 

Woolf’s dismissal of Hall has traditionally been read as a marking of 
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the boundary between modernist aesthetics and the traditions of Victo- 
rian and Edwardian realism from which modernism distinguished itself. 
As Joanne Winning writes, Woolf “attempts to draw a line between [The 
Well of Loneliness] and other, more innovative literature being produced 
around it” (372)—including, presumably, Woolf’s own covertly “Sapph- 
ic” Orlando, published shortly after The Well of Loneliness.” But the terms 
of Woolf’s critique beg more questions about boundaries than they re- 
solve: With respect to what counter-possibilities of motion and heat is 
the novel “stagnant and lukewarm”? What are the poles between which 
it falls, the “one thing” or “another” that it fails to be? According to what 
criteria, in other words, does Hall’s novel exhibit the in-betweenness that 
seems to be the source of Woolf’s unease? If it is in-betweenness that is 
at the root of negative responses to the novel, might it be possible to 
read that in-betweenness differently, as a source of the novel’s strength 
rather than its weakness? Finally, might Hall’s depiction of an “in- 
between” identity illuminate the problems of grounding narratives of 
identity in modernist narrative and beyond? 
Certainly, Hall’s curiously “lukewarm” stance toward her immediate 
literary context—the aesthetic context of high modernism and the in- 
tellectual context of Freudian theorizing—seems suggestivh278as a 
ground for Woolf’ reaction.’ “Neither one thing nor another” accurately 
describes The Well’s relationships to, on the one hand, a Victorian narra- 
tive concern with the social and material milieus and, on the other hand, 
a modernist concern with interior consciousness. The Well’s opening sen- 
tence—‘Not very far from Upton-on-Severn—between it, in fact, and 
the Malvern Hills—stands the country seat of the Gordons of Bramley; 
well-timbered, well-cottaged, well-fenced and well-watered” (1 1)—could 
not more firmly announce its nostalgia for agrarian, country-house so- 
ciety and, by extension, the traditional novel to which such a setting ap- 
pertains. And yet Stephen Gordon’s trajectory propels her firmly out of 
the milieu thus announced, into a future defined by exile. The “country 
seat” becomes a painful reminder, embodying “that inherent respect of [sic] 
the normal which nothing had ever been able to destroy [in Stephen] ..- 
an added burden it was, handed down by the silent but watchful founders 
of Morton [Hall]” (430). Similarly, if the novel’s plotting notably depends 
upon the conventions of the heterosexual romance, its climax, in which 
Stephen engineers her own romantic rejection and embraces authorship 
as a lonely, terrifying, but generative form of possession, makes clear Hall's 
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belief that she and her heroine were plotting an alternative, if not en- 
tirely new, fictional trajectory. Hall’s relationship to both the topograph- 
ical and the relational landscapes of the traditional novel, while often 
nostalgic, also conveys a clear sense of their current insufficiency and 
the necessity for their passing. 

Like her relationship to the traditional novel, Hall’s orientation to- 
ward the psychological discourses available to her may be less reaction- 
ary than has sometimes been suggested. It is true that, at a moment when 
the Woolfs’ Hogarth Press was disseminating Freudian accounts of sexu- 
ality and identity, which tend to represent sexual dispositions as psycho- 
logical in origin and sexual behaviors as acquired, Hall turned firmly 
back toward the sexological tradition (whose primary English exponent, 
Havelock Ellis, contributed a prefatory note to The Well), which repre- 
sents sexual disposition as congenital, if not hereditary, and an effect of 
physical rather than mental organization.’ And yet, as Jeanette Foster noted 
nearly half a century ago, 


There is a blur in the explanation of Stephen’s variance. Empha- 
sis on her physical masculinity indicates hereditary causes, as 

does her father’s early recognition of her anomaly. But his conse- 
quent indulgence of her proclivities, and the stress laid on both 
parents’ desire for a male child, hint at belief in prenatal as well as 
childhood conditioning. (281)° 


Hall was hardly alone in this “blurring”: as George Chauncey points out 
in his discussion of the transition from a model of “sexual inversion” to 
one of “homosexuality” during the first several decades of the twentieth 
century, “Freud’s American followers and other non-Freudian psychia- 
trists continued to mix his radically mental explanation of homosexuali- 
ty with those which attributed the ‘disorder’ to congenital defects and 
even to vice” (137). According to Elizabeth Abel, Woolf herself “claims 
to have avoided reading Freud until 1939, a deferral that must have re- 
quired some effort, since from 1924 . . . the Woolfs’ own Hogarth Press 
published the English translation of every text Freud wrote” (14). The 
confused origin story that Hall gives Stephen is to some degree em- 
blematic of a more general confusion, during the period, of how to 
conceptualize and represent identities. 

Finally, the novel’s—and its protagonist’s—quality of being “neither 
one thing nor the other” draws attention to the difficulty for realist nar- 
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rative, across historical moments, of representing identities. How do fic- 
tions of individual development create, represent, and narrate identities 
to and for their readers? What is the relationship of lived identities to 
fictional ones, and of fictional identities to the traditions from which they 
emerge? Hall’s negotiation of a variety of narrative and psychological 
schemata available to her as an heir to Victorian and Edwardian discourse 
is most visible in her literary construction of Stephen Gordon’s identity 
from intertextual materials—sexological, Biblical, literary, and epistolary 
texts, What is, I shall argue, a radically intertextual constitution of Stephen’s 
identity has several effects. On the one hand, the very lack of seamless- 
ness in this constitution—Hall’s vacillations among models for, and rhe- 
torical representations of, the identity of the “invert”—has perhaps helped 
to make Stephen available as an object for identification to successive, 
and differently situated, generations of readers and critics, who may iden- 
tify with those representations selectively. On the other hand, the novel's 
quite visible struggle to create an identity for its protagonist, and the 
indeterminacy arising from the heterogeneity of the materials brought 
to bear, raise the question of whether identities can be represented as 
anything but constructed and indeterminate. 

The Well of Loneliness exemplifies a model of identity common to 
novels of development both Victorian and modern—a model in which 
identities are not merely described by, but actually rooted in, literary nar- 
rative, through the protagonists’ intertextual identifications. As described 
by Jacques Lacan’s revision of Freudian theory, identity is formed through 
a series of aspirational and ultimately unachievable identifications: what 
we call “identity,” then, is always a fantasy of identity, a projection of self.® 
Novels of development capture this phantasmatic aspect of identity by 
grounding their protagonists’ identities in a mise en abyme, or infinite re- 
gress, of fictional identifications. Characters’ attempts to experience them- 
selves as “real” lead them inexorably further into a loop of narrative; that 
is, every description or inscription of identity turns out to depend upon 
an identification with some other description or inscription. The Well of 
Loneliness, which ends with its protagonist giving metaphorical birth to 
a novel that is essentially the one whose plot she has just traversed, ex- 
emplifies this tendency. 

This availability to, and exemplification of, processes of readerly iden- 
tification might account for the currency maintained by The Well of Lone- 
liness despite the novel’s notoriously mixed reception among readers and 
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critics. For one anonymous reader, The Well is a drowning pool: “When I 
was nineteen I wasn’t able to finish it, I think the prose style and class 
assumptions put me off. Had I finished reading the novel then I think it 
would have been very harmful” (qtd. in O’Rourke 122). For another 
reader, however, it serves as a wellspring: “I saw myself reflected on those 
pages where Stephen Gordon lived,” writes the novelist Donna Allegra: 
“I,a black girl, Brooklyn-born and raised, had something important in 
common with this upper-class British noblewoman, something beyond 
a love for fencing and riding horses” (71). 

Stephen’s identity has provoked similarly varied reactions among ac- 
ademic readers. Over some 80 years Stephen has been read successively 
as an exemplar of a new social category, “inversion”; a tragic remnant of 
patriarchal gender definition; a defiant fifties butch; and an avatar of “what 
we now call a transsexual identity” (Halberstam 85). Most recently, Hal- 
berstam and Jay Prosser have argued persuasively for readings of Stephen 
Gordon’s “inversion” as an example not of lesbianism but of “female 
masculinity” (Halberstam) or transgender identity (Prosser, particularly 
155-68). In fact, the gender and sexuality of Hall’s protagonist have been 
critically unstable, shifting as her in-between narrative is refracted through 
new interpretive lenses.” 

Stephen has also been hailed as an available object of identification 
even by those readers who do not inhabit the categories of sexual iden- 
tity into which she has been assimilated. “Even though I am ‘Feminine’ 
in appearance,” remarks one reader, “I identified with Stephen and ad- 
mire her. The ending of the novel dismayed me so that I rewrote it” 
(qtd. in O’Rourke 119). This anonymous respondent’s appropriation of 
authorial control suggests that Stephen’s is what we might call, adapting 
Roland Barthes’s term, a “‘readerly” identity—an identity whose ontolo- 
gy is coextensive with its representation and one that is, therefore, avail- 
able to successive interpretations. In what follows, then, I argue that a 
reading of Stephen Gordon’s sexual identity as one that signifies prima- 
tily through its discursive transformations is supported by the novel it- 
self. Hall’s construction of her protagonist undercuts its own notorious 
and apparently binding reliance on positivistic and biologistic accounts 
of identity by constructing Stephen’s identity as a textual mise-en-abyme. 
The purpose of such a reading is not to deny that, as one of her biogra- 
phers asserts, Hall was “resolutely middle-brow” as both a reader and a 
writer (Baker 145), but rather to suggest that discursive and ideological 
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complexity of various kinds is not confined to high-culture literary ob- 
jects but can be found in that literary middle that is, once again, “nei- 
ther one thing nor another.’ 


$ 


Hall narrates Stephen’s development as a succession of relationships to 
different genres of narrative and representation. First, Stephen’s identity 
appears to be both entirely unnarratable and outside of genre. Second, 
she enters into available narrative systems—on the one hand, the public, 
masculine, and “expert” narratives of sexology and theology, and, on the 
other hand, the domestic, feminine, and informal narratives of slander 
and gossip—to find that they make her legible only as marked and ab- 
ject. Finally, she attempts to assert herself as the author of a new and 
transformative narrative, a work of fiction that resembles The Well of Lone- 
liness itself. 

Stephen’s expression of gender, which she and others experience as 
masculine, and her sexual desire, which is directed toward women, ini- 
tially render her illegible within her social milieu (which is that of the 
Edwardian country gentry). Stephen is biologically female, and the ex- 
pectation is that her expression of gender will reflect biological femi- 
ninity, while her sexual desire will seek a masculine object. Her contrary 
appearance and predilections appear to be outside the available sex/gen- 
der narrative and therefore appear simply not to be. As an adolescent, 
Stephen reflects, “I’m nothing—yes I am, I’m Stephen—but that’s being 
nothing” (70). The words that her neighbors use to describe her as she 
grows into adolescence—‘“queer,” “freak,” “unnatural’”—merely empha- 
size her inaccessibility to discourse, rather than interpellating her within it: 


Could Mrs. Antrim have ignored Stephen Gordon’s existence, 
she would almost certainly have done so. . . . What she called 
Stephen’s “queerness” aroused her suspicion—she was never 
quite clear as to what she suspected, but felt sure that it must be 
something outlandish. (91) 


Stephen’s mother, Lady Anna, on discovering Stephen’s first (anconsum- 
mated) affair with a woman, Angela Crossby, declares: “This thing that 
you are is a sin against creation” (200). Like all of Stephen’s antagonists, 
she can name her only tautologically as “this thing that you are” —a cir- 
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cularity of reference that brings Stephen no further into narrative. Later, 
Angela herself demands: “‘Can I help it if you’re—what you obviously 
are?” (149). But what is “obvious” to Angela (a former chorus girl) re- 
mains baffling to Stephen. To be neither one thing nor the other in gen- 
der terms is to be both obviously wrong and utterly invisible. 

As Stephen grows older she internalizes this illegibility, trying and 
failing to produce an ontological counternarrative: 


But what was she? Her thoughts, slipping back to her childhood, 
would find many things in her past that perplexed her. She had 
never been quite like the other children, she had always been 
lonely and discontented, she had always been trying to be some- 
one else. (100) 


Only Stephen’s father, the scholarly Sir Philip, might be able to supply 
the answers Stephen seeks. Early on, we see him (though Stephen does 
not) in his study reading a sexological text: “A slim volume recently ac- 
quired. ... The author was a German, Karl Heinrich Ulrichs, and read- 
ing, Sir Philip’s eyes would grow puzzled; then groping for a pencil he 
would make little notes all along the immaculate margins” (26). But al- 
though Stephen will later read her identity there, in the margins of her 
father’s books, Sir Philip, “a coward because of his pity” (106) chooses to 
keep his knowledge from her. When he is killed in an accident, his death- 
bed attempt to enlighten his wife serves only to prolong Stephen’s state 
of nonexistence: ““Anna—it’s Stephen—listen. . . . Its—Stephen—our 
child—she’s, she’s—it’s Stephen—not like—” (118). Stephen remains, in 
Sir Philip’s last words, negatively defined: not “like,” but unlike, an “it” 
whose lack of identity is indicated by the presence of a copula without 
the predicate it demands. 

It is after her father’s death, when she must leave Morton, that Stephen 
begins to move from being entirely outside of narratives of identity to 
taking on, with both reluctance and relief, a conscripted and marginal, 
but at least legible, identity as an “invert?” This identity almost foists it- 


self upon her. As she enters her father’s library, she is seized, helplessly, by 
narrative: 


As she slipped the key into the lock [of the bookcase], the action 
seemed curiously automatic. . . . Then she noticed that on a shelf 
near the bottom was a row of books standing behind the others; 
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the next moment she had one of these in her hand, and was 
looking at the name of the author: Krafft-Ebing—she had never 
heard of that author before. All the same she opened the battered 
old book, then she looked more closely, for there on its margins 
were notes in her father’s small, scholarly hand and she saw that 
her own name appeared in those notes. (204) 


This is the third of three times that Hall introduces the name of a sexol- 
ogist into the narrative (the first is Havelock Ellis’s signature in the nov- 
el’s prefatory “Commentary,” the second Sir Philip’s reading of Ulrichs). 
On this, as on the prior occasions, she withholds the title of the text and 
any description of it. Invoking sexology only synecdochically, by the prop- 
er names associated with it, Hall avoids tainting her characters with the 
other “perversions” discussed—by Krafft-Ebing, for example—or allow- 
ing their medical authority to overshadow the authority she is claiming 
for literary representation. At the same time, readers who do not accept 
the authority of the fictional text are referred to assertively empirical 
ones. The revelation of Stephen’s identity is a narrative revelation, but its 
authority hovers uneasily between two narrative forms: the scientific, 
which represents the phenomenologically “real”; and the fictional, which 
represents the emotionally “true.” 

Stephen’s own reading of these texts, however, at first seems not to 
liberate her into ontology or phenomenology, but rather to bury her 
further and further within text, with ambiguous results. Certainly, the 
expert volumes—medical and theological—in which she discovers her 
identity at first appear to impose themselves upon her with a scientistic 
authority in the forms of taxonomy and case history. But this authority 
is mixed in its effects. On the one hand, the Psychopathia Sexualis is a 
taxonomy of “deviant” sexual practices, a compilation of hundreds of 
cases of tabooed behavior including fetishism of various kinds, sadism 
and masochism, coprophilia and necrophilia, as well as a range of forms 
of “inversion,” or homosexuality. Individual cases are numbered and re- 
lated pseudonymously. As Krafft-Ebing derives these cases from his ex- 
perience as both a practicing physician and psychologist and an expert 
medical witness, their context is pathological or criminal, and Kraftt-Ebing 
himself generally equates the behavior he describes with physical and 
social deviance. His project in this sense seems to contribute to the nine- 
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teenth-century development of “technologies” of sexuality and the 
pathologization of sexual behavior that, as many critics have argued, con- 
tributed to the criminalization and persecution of homosexuality.® 

On the other hand, the sheer variety of Krafft-Ebing’s project and 
the narrative detail of some of his examples work against this taxonomic 
and proscriptive organization. In his introduction, Krafft-Ebing claims 
that his subjects are deviant because they controvert “the hidden laws of 
nature which are enforced by a mighty, irresistible impulse” (23). But his 
own taxonomic enterprise itself undermines the assertion that these “laws” 
are irresistible. First, there is the sheer number and detail of his cases— 
some five hundred overt challenges to “the hidden laws of nature’ Sec- 
ond, the narrative form that he more or less fully adopts—the case 
history—undermines the purely classificatory impulse of taxonomy. 
Thomas Laqueur claims that the case study arises in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as one of a number of discourses that form what he calls “the hu- 
manitarian narrative.” The aim of “humanitarian narrative” is to shape 
the “unprecedented quantities of fact, of minute observations, about peo- 
ple who had before been beneath notice” (177) into links of cause and 
effect that would provoke readers to compassion with, and action on 
behalf of, suffering others. This aim also belongs, as Laqueur notes, to 
the emerging form of the novel.’ Such narratives put into play readerly 
impulses of sympathy and even identification that can counter the es- 
tranging direction of categorization. 

One of the cases in the Psychopathia Sexualis that most reveals the 
features of such a “humanitarian narrative” is also the example of female 
homosexuality that most closely resembles Stephen’s situation, in the pro- 
tagonist’s aristocratic station, her masculine identification, and her desire 
for women—the narrative of the pseudonymous Sandor. Krafft-Ebing 
cites Sandor as an exemplification of “Gynandry”—“the extreme grade 
of degenerative homosexuality” (335). A wealthy, masculine, cross-dress- 
ing “authoress,” Sandor enters into a fraudulent marriage with an appar- 
ently heterosexual woman, which she maintains for a year before being 
discovered. Krafft-Ebing devotes to Sandor an unusually extended and 
sympathetic treatment.!' A tragic romance in miniature, Sandor’s story 
compels Krafft-Ebing’s admiration, and through him the reader’s as well. 
He emphasizes her identity as an author and transcribes her words: 
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[Sandor’s] writings betray a wonderfully wide range of reading 
in classics of all languages, in citations from poets and prose writ- 
ers of all lands. ... This writing ends with the apostrophe: “Gen- 
tlemen, you learned in the law, psychologists and pathologists, do 
me justice! Love led me to take the step I took; all my deeds 
were conditioned by it. God put it in my heart... . Only God is 
just. How beautifully does Victor Hugo describe this in his 
Légendes du Siècle! How sad do Mendelssohn’s words sound to 
me: ‘Nightly in dreams I see thee’!” — (360-61) 


The voice of Sandor, as Krafft-Ebing transcribes it, brings into the text a 
note of literary, rather than medical, authority. Sandor’s words challenge 
the codifications of the taxonomy in which they are embedded by cele- 
brating the emotional plenitude of Romantic representation. 

But what Krafft-Ebing makes audible here is not a “true” voice of 
“inverted” identity, piercing through an obscuring medium of text. As 
Prosser points out, Krafft-Ebing’s analysis of Sandor is taken from her 
written autobiography, leaving Krafft-Ebing in the role of “an unin- 
tended (or at least unspecified) reader” (Prosser 146). The scene of 
Stephen’s reading is a scene of the reading of reading: her reading of her 
father’s reading of Krafft-Ebing’s reading of the words of Sandor, who 
reads Hugo and Mendelssohn. This recursive textual identification em- 
phasizes the extent to which “identity” is not an emergence from repre- 
sentation into the “real,” but a multiplication of longing for its impossible 
attainment—an impossibility underlined in the cross-dressing Sandor’s 
(and the cross-dressing Stephen’s) longing for a masculinity unavailable 
by definition. Stephen remains here “in between.” She is in between the 
empirical authority of taxonomic discourse and the emotional authori- 
ty of fictional representation. 

At the same time, it is important that the abyss pauses, if it does not 
end, with Hugo and Mendelssohn—that is, with the literary voice; for 
that is where authority, both Hall’s and Stephen’s, will come to rest at 
the end of the novel. Now, however, Stephen turns from medicolegal to 
theological text. Like the Krafft-Ebing volume, the Bible seems to seek 
Stephen out, rather than vice versa: 


Before she knew what she was doing, she had found her father’s 
old, well-worn Bible. There she stood demanding a sign from 
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heaven. . . . The Bible fell open near the beginning. She read 
“And the Lord set a mark upon Cain.” (204) 


Like the Psychopathia, the Bible marks and classifies Stephen, not with 
scientific enumeration but by heavenly branding. But once again, the 
moment of dispossession is also a moment of genesis, not only a rebirth 
but a double birth for Stephen, who can now predicate her own identi- 
ty upon a textual identification (“I am like Sandor” or “I am like Cain”). 
The scene does not end with the Biblical curse. Stephen’s companion, 
Miss Puddleton—whose nickname, Puddle, suggests a pliant morpholo- 
gy that counters patriarchal rigidity—briskly announces Stephen’s voca- 
tion as a writer: “Just because you are what you are, you may actually 
find that you’ve got an advantage. You may write with a curious double 
insight—write both men and women from a personal knowledge” (205). 
Puddle’s circumlocution once again states Stephen’s identity only as the 
unspeakable. But “you are what you are” (with its echo of Jehovah’s “I 
am that I am”) casts its tautology not as lack or in-betweenness but as a 
doubling—a super-sufficiency that, like Stephen herself, will transcend 
the binary of gender. “Where you go, I go, Stephen,” Puddle further de- 
clares (205). With this echo of Ruth’s words to Naomi, she demonstrates 
the power of revision, countering a Biblical story of fratricide and patri- 
archal punishment with an equally canonical but redemptive story of 
female solidarity that turns exile into quest. 

The project that Puddle enjoins upon Stephen—in effect, to give 
literary birth to herself—is, however, difficult, and not only because, as 
many critics have pointed out, Hall herself is unwilling completely to 
abandon classificatory and stigmatizing narratives. She also resists a coun- 
teridentification of redemptive narrative with feminine narrative prac- 
tices, as against the undeniably patriarchal voice of the medical and Biblical 
texts. Stephen must also experience the stigmatizing effects of feminine, 
informal, and ostensibly domestic forms of narrative. 

The most traditionally feminine narrative mode, in English literary 
culture, is the epistolary, a mode on which The Well of Loneliness draws. 
Letters in the novel are generally written by women; men who write 
letters, including Angela Crossby’s husband Ralph and Stephen’s “invert” 
acquaintance Jonathan Brockett, are represented as effeminate. Even when 
letters are well-meaning and sincere, their circulation is damaging to 
Stephen. For example, when she writes to Angela Crossby an agonized 
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outpouring of her unconsummated love and selfless devotion, it brings 
about her banishment from Morton. Stephen has not considered the let- 
ter’s potential for uncontrolled circulation and for being misread; it reaches 
Angela’s husband Ralph, who “read [the letter] slowly, and as he did so 
his weak little eyes grew literally scarlet-—puffy and scarlet all over their 
lids” (198). Reading Krafft-Ebing opened Stephen’s eyes; reading her letter 
narrows Ralph’s already weakened vision. He forwards a copy to Stephen’s 


mother, Anna, causing the final estrangement between mother and 
daughter. 


At their worst, then, letters not only deny but insidiously pervert 
narrative as a source of identity. They appear to speak the self, but their 
real effect is to police social boundaries through the circulation of slan- 
der, innuendo, and shame, often through recourse to the representation 
of Stephen’s identity as not really representable: “With deep repugnance,” 
Ralph writes, “I take up my pen, for certain things won’t bear thinking 
about, much less being written. ...I enclose a copy of your daughter's 
letter to my wife, which I feel is sufficiently clear to make it unnecessary 
for me to write further... .” (199). In its malicious use of paralepsis, 
Ralph’s letter compares unfavorably both with the Psychopathia—which 
at least offers Stephen a name and a narrative 
effusion to Angela. 

As Ralph’s letter separates Stephen from Morton and from her first 
love, a similar letter, from a woman, later brings about the beginning of 
the end of Stephen’s first consummated romance, with Mary Llewellyn, 
a young, working-class Welsh woman with whom she settles in Paris af- 
ter World War I. After Stephen becomes a successful novelist, she and 


Mary form a friendship with an elderly peeress, Lady Massey. But then a 
letter comes, 


and with Stephen’s own 


a long, rambling, pitifully tactless letter, full of awkward and 
deeply wounding excuses. . . .““The rumours that have reached 
me about you and Mary—certain things that I don’t want to 


enter into—have simply forced me to break off our friendship.” 
(370) 


Like Ralph’s, this letter does its damage by speaking of Stephen and Mary 
only as the unspeakable. 

Letters that circulate, alternately, silence (the erasure of identity) and 
scandal (false and conscripted identity) come to be the force of a largely 
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feminine-administered rule of social convention that proves more im- 
mediately destructive than authoritative discourses such as sexology or 
theology. This force finally persuades Stephen to sever the relationship 
and drive Mary into the arms of Martin, an old friend of Stephen’s. This 
painful conclusion has aroused protest in readers, who have found it im- 
plausibly motivated and unnecessarily tragic in its implication that 
Stephen’s only honorable course is one of loneliness and celibacy. 
Critics, too, take Hall’s apparent capitulation to the logic of the hetero- 
sexual romance plot as evidence of the difficulty of reforming that plot 
from within its own assumptions. 

To some degree, such responses perhaps confuse readerly desire with 
narrative logic. Yet it is the didacticism and polemical thrust of the novel 
itself that partly arouse that desire. The longing for a fictional represen- 
tation to solve, or at least respond to, problems apparently outside of that 
representation—that is, experienced within history and social life—is 
voiced within the novel itself, most notably in a speech made to Stephen 
by a character who is urging her to take up “inversion” as a topic for 
fiction: ordinary people “will not read medical books; what do such people 
care for doctors? . . . The doctors cannot make the ignorant think, can- 
not hope to bring home the sufferings of millions; only one of ourselves 
can some day do that” (390). Though Stephen responds to this exhorta- 
tion with skeptical silence, she embraces this duty at the end of the nov- 
el. Agonized by Mary’s departure, she becomes “possessed” by the voices 
of her fellow inverts: “And now there was only one voice, one demand; 
her own voice into which those millions had entered” (437). Narrating 
and narrated subject fuse as Stephen conceives a novel that is, clearly, the 
novel of which she herself is the protagonist. Hall unites the narrated 
and the narrator to suggest that the former can become the latter—that 
the narrated subject can seize control of narrative. 

But there is no question that Stephen’s assumption of narrative, ren- 
dered as possession, is as much a painful and overwhelming loss of con- 
trol as a seizing of discourse: “In their madness to become articulate 
through her, they were tearing her to pieces, getting her under. They 
were everywhere now, cutting off her retreat; neither bolts nor bars would 
avail to save her. The walls fell down and crumbled before them” (437). 
Similarly, The Well of Loneliness remains “possessed” by fragments of the 
conscripting narrative conventions that ground Stephen’s own identity. 
These fragments include first of all the sexological “expert” discourse 
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that Hall relies upon even as she attempts to revise and reappropriate it. 
Hall persuaded the sexologist Havelock Ellis to contribute a commen- 
tary as a preface to The Well of Loneliness, which asserts that “apart from 
its fine qualities as a novel . . . it possesses a notable psychological and 
sociological significance” (n.pag.). Hall herself cannot resist sexological 
taxonomy in introducing the panoply of “inverts” whom Stephen meets 
in Paris: “The grades were so numerous and so fine that they often de- 
fied the most careful observation. The timbre of a voice, the build of an 
ankle, the texture of a hand, a movement, a gesture” (352). Appeals to 
theological as well as medical authority retain a primary place in the 
novel, which ends with Stephen’s prayer: “Acknowledge us, oh God, be- 
fore the whole world. Give us also the right to our existence!” (437). 

At the level of narration, one stylistic trait of Hall’s particularly re- 
veals the traces of narrative determination that her emphasis on Stephen's 
assumption of narrative agency denies. This trait is her use of “must” as 
an auxiliary verb to depict actions and states that rarely seem to require 
the attribution of compulsion—particularly, but not only, moments of 
emotional connection: “After a while [Sir Philip] and Anna must get talk- 
ing, amusing themselves irrespective of Stephen” (36); “For hours 
[Stephen] must play stupid doll-games with Violet” (47); “Because [Sir 
Philip] loved [Stephen] he must equally suffer” (108); Puddle, watching 
Stephen pursue Angela Crossby, “must be tormented by memories dug 
out of their graves by Stephen” (156). When Stephen returns from the 
French front and greets the servants: “Adèle must start to gabble about 
Jean ...and Pauline must interrupt to tell of the neighbouring baker 
who had lost his four sons... . And presently she must also deplore the 
long straight scar upon Stephen’s cheek. . . . But Pierre must point to the 
green and red ribbon in Stephen’s lapel” (296). 

The construction of obligation grows particularly pronounced as 
Stephen and Mary begin to acknowledge their love: “After a while 
[Mary’s] eyes must turn, as they always did now, to rest upon Stephen; 
while Stephen’s uncertain and melancholy eyes must look back with great 
love in their depths for Mary” (306). The insistence on compulsion gives 
to affect and desire in the novel a Racinian fatality: Hall’s characters do 
not simply experience emotion; they are overborne by it. This emphasis 
on the ineluctability of desire is presumably intended to relieve the char- 
acters of responsibility for acceding to it—“God put it in my heart,” as 
Sandor alleges—but it implies a compulsory architecture of tragic con- 
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vention at odds with Hall’s equally implicit assertion of narrative agency. 
In its conclusion, the novel remains in an in-between state, torn between 
the empiricism of taxonomy and the exemplification of fiction, between 
compulsion and election. 

The Well of Loneliness and its heroine can seem haunted not only by 
stigmatizing discourses but also by fictional convention. Julie Abraham 
has argued that novels conventionally referred to as “lesbian novels,” such 
as The Well of Loneliness, “are formula fictions based on the heterosexual 
plot” (xix).““There is,” she asserts, 


no corresponding “lesbian plot.’ There could be no “lesbian 
plot” equivalent to the heterosexual plot, because the construc- 
tion of heterosexuality is in modern culture the construction of 
heterosexuality as the norm, and because the function of literary 
conventions, like all conventions, is to normalize. (3)? 


Certainly, The Well of Loneliness struggles with both internal and external 
impulses toward normalization, and Mary’s departure with Martin re- 
flects this. At the same time, however, I want to argue that this outcome 
need not be read as a complete triumph of previous fictional conven- 
tion. Acknowledging that “the heterosexual plot and its ideological ef- 
fects could be challenged from within the formula of the lesbian novel,” 
Abraham writes of The Well of Loneliness that it “concludes with a wed- 
ding, but it is the marriage of Stephen’s lover Mary, which disrupts the 
novel’s central relationship but leaves one lesbian committed to her de- 
viance” (13). 

This concession, however, understates the “challenge” posed by the 
novel. In fact, it does not “conclude with a wedding”: when Mary leaves 
with Martin (with Stephen in something like the role of the angel with 
the fiery sword), she exits from the novel as well as from Stephen’s life. 
We may assume a wedding, but we never witness one. Unlike previous 
stories of heroines who express artistic ambitions or rebel against the 
conventions of heterosexuality—for example, Madame de Staél’s Corinne 
(1807), George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss (1859-60), Kate Chopin’s The 
Awakening (1899), and Virginia Woolf’s The Voyage Out (1915)—The Well 
of Loneliness does not demand either its protagonist’s marriage or, as the 
price of avoiding it, her death. 

Perhaps, then, it is not necessary to view Mary’s expulsion from 
Stephen's life as evidence of a tragic vision. By the time Mary leaves, 
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Stephen has already become a successful author, and Hall makes it clear 
that the younger woman’s needs for attention and protection would have 
hampered Stephen in the important work of creating that new narrative 
through which Stephen, and others like her, will become legible. Fic- 
tion, Hall suggests, can steer a course between the esoteric and patholo- 
gizing vocabularies of patriarchal medical and theological texts on the 
one hand, and the all-too-well-circulated malice of feminine gossip on 
the other. Like many male protagonists of the genre—James Joyce's 
Stephen Dedalus, D. H. Lawrence’s Paul Morel—Stephen finds her tri- 
umph in turning away from, not taking her place within, the domestic 
plot. She steps from the conclusion of the romance into the conclusion 
of the kunstlerroman, or novel of artistic development. 

In its invocation of a future of narrative to which Stephen belongs, 
Hall’s conclusion also anticipates Woolf’s conclusion to A Room of One's 
Own (1929): 


The opportunity will come [for the woman writer] and the 
dead poet who was Shakespeare’s sister will put on the body 
which she has so often laid down. Drawing her life from the 
lives of the unknown who were her forerunners, as her brothers 
did before her, she will be born. (118) 


The new woman writer of Woolf’s utopia remains a fictional concep- 
tion, “drawing her life” from a phantasmatic literary source. Regardless 
of the significant differences in the aesthetic and political investments of 
their authors, these conclusions share an orientation toward a narrative 
future that both emerges from, and transforms, the narrative past—but 
that never escapes it. Despite or even because of its vacillating represen- 
tative strategies and frequently abjected status within modernism and 
within gay/lesbian and queer studies, The Well of Loneliness offers a re- 
minder that identities, whether of literary movements, of genres, or of 
persons, are narrative effects that are continually subject to rereading and 
rewriting. 


Notes 


1. In another letter she writes that “The dulness of the book is such that any 
indecency may lurk there—one simply can’t keep one’s eyes on the page” 
(Letters 556); in her diary at the same time she calls the novel “the pale tepid 
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vapid book which lay damp and slab all about the [magistrate’s] court” (Diary 
207). For similar dismissals see Diary 3:193n6 and Letters 3:520. In the trial, the 
magistrate disallowed evidence about the literary merits of the novel, and 
Woolf was not called upon to testify. For an account of the trial, see Brittain; 
the events are also summarized in Baker 223-47 and Cline chap. 16. 


2. On the “materialism” and irrelevance of Edwardian/Georgian writers cf. 
Woolf, “Modern Fiction.” For comparisons of the aesthetic and thematic ap- 
proaches of The Well of Loneliness and Orlando, see Winning 375-83 and Parkes. 
Also relevant to any comparison of Hall and Woolf is the strong argument 
made by Marcus for Woolf’s intertextual awareness of, inspiration by, and allu- 
sive inclusion of The Well in A Room of Ones Own (1929). 


3.Winning makes the case for The Well of Loneliness as a constitutively modern- 
ist novel, and lesbianism as a constitutively modernist identity, based on paral- 
lels among Hall’s novel, Virginia Woolf’s Orlando, and Dorothy Richardson’s 
Pilgrimage. I am interested less in identifying canonically “modernist” moments 
in or aspects of Hall’s novel than in suggesting the continuity, and controversy, 
of textual constructions of identity across generic/literary-historical bound- 
aries. For another discussion of generic modernism in The Well of Loneliness, see 


MacPike. 
opaka angri Vihwavayaaga 


4. See Abel 14. Hall does not appear to have read$Freydyalthough Baker notes 
that Freud’s Leonardo da Vinci: A Psychosexual Study appears in a 1921 list of 
books to be read in the diary of Una Troubridge, Hall’s companion (Baker 218, 
145). 


5. Cf. Chauncey for a succinct formulation of the distinction between sexolog- 
ical and Freudian theories about the basis of homosexuality: 


One of Havelock Ellis’s major purposes was to establish the congenital 

basis of homosexuality; he considered this theory to be politically pro- 

gressive, since it might remove homosexual behavior from the purview 
of the law. . . . Ellis and other sexologists also postulated the importance 
of heredity in its etiology. (136) 


But beginning in the early 1900s, 


The new psychological theories of Freud and his American followers 
challenged the hegemony of the congenital theory... . In his most 
radical thought, Freud posed heterosexuality as problematic in the same 
sense as homosexuality, by arguing that the suppression of any aspect of 
the libido required explanation. (136-37) 


6.See Lacan and Fuss, introduction. 
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7. In the introduction to Palatable Poison, their recent anthology of critical 
responses to The Well of Loneliness, Doan and Prosser summarize the novel’s 
reception throughout various periods (1—25). For an analysis of Stephen (and 
Hall) as tragic remnants of patriarchy, see, in that volume, Rule (77—88).The 
classic and influential reading of Stephen as a butch icon, “the mythic mannish 
lesbian,” is, of course, Newton's. For a discussion of responses to The Well based 
on reader surveys, see O’Rourke chap. 5; and McNaron for the response of 
one group of students. The disparity between the emotional impact of Hall’s 
novel and a reader’s distaste for its aesthetic or ideological registers can still 
provoke unease. In The Apparitional Lesbian, Terry Castle calls The Well “that 
much-maligned yet still fiercely compelling fiction” (7) and characterizes Hall’s 
style as “‘hieratic, overwrought, full of melodramatic, dismal pomp” (51); see 
also Castle in Doan and Prosser 394—402. 


8. On technologies of sexuality, see Foucault, particularly 116-20. On the 
medicalization of lesbianism, see Chauncey; on the “construction of homosex- 
uality” by sexology, see Weeks. For a summary of some assertions of the nega- 
tive impact of sexology on women’s same-sex interactions in particular, see 
Doan 199. See Doan and also Bland, however, for arguments that sexological 
pronouncements were open to a variety of constructions and that conservative 
applications “read [sexology] against itself” (Doan 211). See Prosser for a dis- 
cussion of sexology as productive of transgender identity in The Well of Lone- 
liness. 


9. Epstein, who cites Laqueur’s account of the historical development of these 
forms (29-30), argues that “the case report .. . produces a context around 
groupings of symptoms and signs and findings and articulates these data into a 
narrative whose goal is to move toward explanation, therapy, and resolution” 
(75). 


10. I am not the first reader to take Sandor as the most appropriate object for 
Stephen’s identification: see, e.g., Prosser 158 and O’Rourke 3. But against 
such certainty, see Storr: “Hall does not actually tell us which chapter Stephen 
is reading. Even that section of chapter 4 which pertains particularly to homo- 
sexuality or ‘inversion’ is full of diverse possibilities” (12). 


11. Storr discusses another case in the Psychopathia—that of Ilma S.—in similar 
terms: 


Even as Krafft-Ebing records his power over Ilma, he records her resis- 
tance too. The intensity of his treatment of her is, at least in part, a 

response to the intensity of her refusal [to be “cured”]. . . . Indeed all of 
the case histories in Psychopathia Sexualis reveal their subjects to be not 
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just material, unruly or otherwise, for Krafft-Ebing’s categories, but 
complex sites of negotiation. (23) 


Some of the case histories, however, reveal this complexity more clearly than 
others. 


12. See Roof, particularly chap. 4, for another discussion of the “heteronarra- 
uve” domination of fictional conventions. The arguments of both Abraham and 
Roof have the effect of elevating historical (for Abraham) and modernist (for 
Abraham and Roof) narratives over those of the tradition of the domestic 

novel that Hall belongs to. For a defense of the romance plot in lesbian narra- 
tive, see Juhasz. 
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“Jewish” Stories 
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Trez can be no straightforward account of attitudes toward Jewishness 
in the work of Virginia Woolf. This is a woman who lived happily mar- 
ried to a Jew and whose private references to Leonard as “my Jew” are 
marital jokes (Diary 1: 11), yet whose diaries regularly efface the indi- 
vidual Jew and reduce him or her to an identity that is generalized and 
conceptual rather than unique. She reads a French novel, Et Cie, “by a 
Jew,” not by Jean-Richard Bloch (1: 134); Roger Fry’s daughter Pamela 
marries “her Roumanian Jew,” not Micu Diamand (2: 188); it is only a 
“young Jewess [who] was attacked in bed at 4 last Sunday morning by a 
mad husband with a razor,” not Mrs. Sybil Starr (3: 268). Such labeling 
comes easily to Woolf, and even when names are ascribed, the Jewish 
tag is quickly tied on: Bruno Walter was a man whose name certainly 
could not easily be forgotten, but in her diary record of their meeting 
Woolf remembers him as “a swarthy, fattish, man. . . . Not at all the ‘great 
conductor’. . . . a little Slav, a little semitic” (4: 153). Other names not 
quite so eminent as Walter’s are prone to slip her mind: whether “Hinder?” 
or “Hinckel?” Woolf can’t remember (Dr. Rita Hinden had just left 
Monk’s House after having tea), but in any case her guest was a “cheap 
hard Jewess” (5: 264-65).! 

Without seeking excuses for Virginia Woolf, I want to study the com- 
plexities of her anti-Semitism first by considering the cultural and his- 
torical meanings of “the Jew” through a psychoanalytic understanding 
of subjectivity, then by reading her short story “The Duchess and The 
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Jeweller” in these terms, and finally by discussing an earlier short story, 
“Three Jews,” by her husband Leonard.” I am indebted in my analysis to 
Zygmunt Bauman’s work on the “conceptual Jew” in Modernity and the 
Holocaust (especially chap. 2), which draws on Sartre’s sense of the “vis- 
cosity” of “the Jew” in Being and Nothingness; to Mary Douglas’s anthro- 
pological work on the cultural associations of “the Jew” with “sliminess” 
in Purity and Danger; and to Julia Kristeva’s work on “abjection,” most 
notably in Powers of Horror. What all these writers address is the forma- 
tion of boundaries: What is clean and what is unclean? What is pure and 
what is dangerous? What is order and what is chaos? More significantly, 
all of them point to the “in-between” as that which most tellingly re- 
veals how such social and cultural boundaries are constructed and main- 
tained. Through the sheer overdetermination of meanings ascribed to 
him, “the Jew” becomes a kind of in-between that defies location, a “‘se- 
mantically overloaded entity,’ as Bauman puts it, “comprising and blending 
meanings which ought to be kept apart, and for this reason a natural 
adversary of any force concerned with drawing borderlines and keeping 
them watertight” (39). Bauman goes on to put his case more forcefully 
still: “I propose that the conceptual Jew has been historically construed 
as the universal ‘viscosity’ of the Western world” (40). 

Such a statement corrects the familiar interpretation of “the Jew” as 
Other, as for example in Sander Gilman’s explanation: 


Anti-Semitism is central to Western culture because the rhetoric 
of European culture is Christianized, even in its most secular 
form. This made the negative image of difference of the Jew 
found in the Gospel into the central referent for all definitions of 
difference in the West. (18-19) 


Gilman’s understanding of “the Jew” as Other operates by a strict bipo- 
lar model that disallows any sense of “viscosity” and any method that 
would foreground the disruption of categorization rather than the cate- 
gories themselves. Such a method—operating in terms of the in-be- 
tween—is practiced, for example, by Hannah Arendt in her analysis of 
how modern anti-Semitism responds to the fact that Jews were “a non- 
national element in a world of growing or existing nations” (22). Social 
and national identities do not stick to “the Jew,” for which reason Arendt 
argues that Jews are “non-national” or “‘inter-national”: they are the in- 
between. If we take the liberty of substituting Jew for woman in Woolf's 
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ringing declaration in Three Guineas, then the threat of the in-between is 
yet clearer: “As a Jew, I have no country. As a Jew I want no country. As 
a Jew my country is the whole world” (313). Arendt’s nonnational Jew 
and Woolf’s woman outsider in Three Guineas are, by this argument, cul- 
turally threatening in the same way: both cut across the “clean” demar- 
cations of self/other that regulate the various boundaries of identity, be 
they social, national, religious, or gendered. The threat is not that of the 
foreigner or the outsider as the discrete Other but rather that the for- 
eigner and the outsider are already within, implicated in the foundations 
of identity. Arendt’s Jew and Woolf’s outsider are viscous, slimy, even poly- 
morphous. One attracts anti-Semitism, the other misogyny. 

Gilman’s distancing of “the Jew” from Christianity as its “negative 
image,’ therefore, fails to recognize the truly protean threat of the in- 
between, which Woolf taps into with her feminist polemic, Arendt per- 
ceives in her study of totalitarianism, and Zygmunt Bauman realizes as 
well: 


The Jews were not just unlike any other nation; they were also unlike 
any other foreigners. In short, they undermined the very difference 
between hosts and guests, the native and the foreign. And as 
nationhood became the paramount basis of group self-constitu- 
tion, they came to undermine the most basic of differences: the 
difference between “us” and “them.” (52, Bauman’s italics) 


Gilman’s analysis of “the Jew” as merely the “negative image” of Chris- 
tianity misreads the complex interdependency of Christianity’s relation- 
ship with Judaism. Jews, as Bauman observes, were simultaneously the 
“venerable fathers of Christendom and its hateful, execrable detractors”; 
they were, “so to speak, co-extensive and co-terminal with Christianity” 
(37). As such, Jews were implicated in the very construction of Christian 
identity. They are already and always within, not the negative of the Chris- 
tian positive, but an aspect of that positive image itself. 

An explanation that seeks to account for the operations of Western 
discourse in terms of a Jewish Other, as Gilman’s does, also overlooks 
the fact that it is not necessarily the case that all the languages of the 
West are Christianized. Insofar as Christianity, like Judaism, is a social- 
ized, symbolic discourse, a virtual “Law of the Father”—as, it should be 
remembered, is Judaism itself—it supersedes an earlier experience that 
psychoanalysis has addressed variously as the pre-Oedipal, the imaginary, 
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or the semiotic. The defenses that maintain the separation of this “pre- 
Christian” or “pre-Jewish” self from the “Christian” or “Jewish” self are 
weak and keep breaking down, continually revealing the constructed- 
ness of the self to the self and reminding it of its frailty. If it is assumed, 
then, that the sense of individuality is formed as the infant becomes so- 
cialized and integrated into cultural organization and value systems, then 
the moment this process begins to develop is when the child realizes 
that aspects of its own being are “wrong.” As the child accepts that bodi- 
ly products such as excrement and vomit are tabooed as repugnant and 
dirty, simultaneously it begins to form concepts of cleanliness and pro- 
priety that work toward defining the emergent sense of selfhood. Physi- 
cal disgust is thus implicated in the very construction of identity, which 
is built upon the perilous foundations of the rejected self. Out of these 
spasms of revulsion Kristeva develops her theory of the abject, delineat- 
ing the boundaries of selfhood in the interval between pleasure and dis- 
gust, presence and absence: 


These bodily fluids, this defilement, this shit are what life with- 
stands, hardly and with difficulty, on the part of death. There, I 
am at the border of my condition as a living being. My body 
extricates itself, as being alive, from that border. Such wastes drop 
so that I might live, until, from loss to loss, nothing remains in 
me and my entire body falls beyond the limit—cadere, cadaver. 


(3) 


It is precisely out of this sense of abjection that those impulses are 
generated which culturally drive anti-Semitism. Drawing on such anal- 
ysis, I propose to read Virginia Woolf's own complex relation to Jewishness, 
taking into account not only her social attitudes of class and race but 
also matters of corporeality and psyche such as her anxieties over eating 
and sex. 

To begin, let us set two diary entries side by side, one that records a 
visit from Virginia’s Jewish mother-in-law, Marie Woolf, the other a visit 
to her intimate aristocratic friend, Vita Sackville-West. Leonard’s mother 
figures in Virginia’ diary with frequent regularity. This is a typical exam- 
ple, from September 1930: 


Here of course, I begin to see very plainly how ugly, how nosey, 
how irreparably middle class they all are. Indeed, my aesthetic 
sense is the one that protests most obstinately—how they cheap- 
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en the house & garden—How they bring in an atmosphere of 
Earls Court & hotels, how impossibly out of place, & stuffy & 
towny & dressy & dowdy they look on the terrace, among apple 
trees & vegetables & flowers! But there I am pinned down, as 
firmly as Prometheus on his rock, to have my day, Friday 26th of 
September 1930, picked to pieces, & made cheap & ugly & 
commonplace; for the sting of it is that there is no possible es- 
cape—no escape that wont make old Mrs Woolf begin to dab 
her eyes & feel that she is not being welcomed—she who is so 
“painfully sensitive’—so fond of cakes, so incapable of amusing 
herself, so entirely without any interest in my feelings or friends; 
so vampire like & vast in her demand for my entire attention & 
sympathy, while she sits over the fire, in her dreary furs & ugly 
bonnet & large boots, with her pendulous cheeks & red nose & 
cheap earrings, talking about Worthing every year, & will expect 
to come to tea with us. Lord Lord! how many daughters have 
been murdered by women like this! What a net of falsity they 
spread over life. How it rots beneath their sweetness—goes 
brown & soft like a bad pear! (2:320—21)? 


Virginia’s prejudices are made manifest in this account and become 


yet more pronounced if we compare it to her account of another visit a 
short while earlier, at the beginning of the month, this time to the home 
of Vita Sackville-West: 


302 


[Vita] was very much as usual [?]; striding, silk stockings, 
shirt & skirt; opulent; easy; absent; talking spaciously & serenely 
to the Eton tutor, an admirable young man, with straight nose & 
white teeth who went to bed, or to his room, early, leaving us 
alone. I remarked the boys calling him Sir & bending with sa- 
laams over his hand & then kissing Vita—how English—how 
summery & how upper class—how pleasant—how without 
accent. This has been going on a thousand years I felt; at least, I 
can remember summers like this—white flannels & tennis, 
mothers, & tutors & English houses & dinner with moths get- 
ting in the candles & talk of tennis tournaments & ladies asking 
one to tea all my life—so pleasant, so without accent. . . . like a 
stream flowing deep & correct & unruffled through narrow 
banks. This kind of thing we now do to perfection. It is not in- 
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teresting, but from its admirable completeness & sameness makes 
one tender towards it. (3: 252-53) 


Family rituals which in the first example are presented as suffocat- 
ing and false here become “lifestyle statements” about ease and beauty; 
as often as Virginia remarks on the “cheapness” of the Woolfs, she ad- 
mires the “Englishness” of the Nicolsons (and the straight nose of their 
Eton tutor). Her very insistence upon the Nicolsons’ aristocratic Eng- 
lishness marks off Leonard’s relatives as common and foreign, just as their 
repeated (and supposed) “accentlessness” implies the heavily accented Jew- 
ish voice (“I do not like the Jewish voice; I do not like the Jewish laugh,” 
Virginia had written in her diary 15 years earlier, of Leonard’s sister Flo- 
ra [1:6]). All this is sufficiently clear, and Woolf’s innate snobbishness has 
been noticed often enough. Indeed, the diary entry immediately following 
this account of the Nicolsons’ gracious home life, for 16 September 1929, 
specifically sets Vita Sackville-West against Marie Woolf as the polar op- 
posites of Virginia’s social world: “I am more shattered & dissipated by 
an hour with Leonard’s mother than by 6 hours—no, 6 days, of Vita. ... 
The tremendous gear changing that has to take place grind’s one’s ma- 
chinery to bits” (3: 253). 

It is the demarcating line between these two attitudes, however, that 
is interesting, if what Vita represents is a kind of ego ideal beneath which 
lies the constant threat of the abject self, a threat that is made suddenly 
visible in the image of perishable fruit that associates Marie Woolf with 
the “brown & soft” pear. In this piece of rotting fruit is condensed Woolf’s 
horror of corporeality itself—that is, nothing less than a horror of death. 
Thus, her nausea at the rotting pear is more the expression of her own 
inescapable corporeality than it is a reaction to the secondary physical 
characteristics of Leonard’s Jewish family. Dirt and waste do not threat- 
en from outside but rather present Woolf with her own vulnerable sense 
of self: a threat not of the foreign but of the foreign as already part of 
the self. The decomposing fruit is in this sense not so much an external 
object as it is that which determines identity from within, continually 
reminding her of what must be ejected or at best controlled in order to 
maintain the idea of self. 

From her prolific private writing it quickly becomes apparent that 
Woolf's class and race opinions are almost always couched in such terms 
of physical revulsion. In her many diary and letter appearances, Marie 
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Woolf becomes the conceptual Jew for Virginia, “spry as an old tramp” 
at age 80, representative of all Jewry who “cant die—they exist on a hand- 
ful of rice and a thimble of water—their flesh dries on their bones but 
still they pullulate, copulate, and amass . . . millions of money” (Letters 4: 
195-96). Virginia Woolf’s immediate association of sex and death with 
money is again revealing. Jews “cant die’; they “pullulate” and “copulate” 
and make money while their flesh dries corpse-like on their bones. What 
Woolf’s associative thought process from sex to death to money reveals 
is the danger of that which is capable of trespassing the border: the vis- 
cous. Like sex with its emissions, penetrations, and confusions of inside 
and out, and like the corpse, which is both somebody and nobody, money 
too exists only as a function of exchange, insinuating itself indiscrimi- 
nately into high and low, infiltrating the furthest reaches of legitimate 
and criminal transaction, infecting every social process and institution: 
filthy lucre. Kristeva, following Douglas, has argued that dirt and decay 
acquire their negative connotations only in so far as they relate to the 
cultural idea of a boundary whereby clean is delineated against unclean: 
“Excrement and its equivalents (decay, infection, disease, corpse, etc.) stand 
for the danger to identity that comes from without: the ego threatened 
by the non-ego, society threatened by its outside, life by death” (71). Sub- 
stances that cross this boundary are physically threatening, socially em- 
barrassing, and culturally taboo, confusing the distinction between inside 
and outside that constitutes difference and structures the bounds of identity. 

“The human body is always treated as an image of society and... 
there can be no natural way of considering the body that does not in- 
volve at the same time a social dimension,” writes Douglas in Natural 
Symbols, “If there is no concern to preserve social boundaries, I would 
not expect to find concern with bodily boundaries” (70). In this sense, 
the relation of body to identity becomes a kind of prototype for larger 
cultural experience and meanings. Therefore, whether the threat of the 
in-between is seen variously as a challenge from without or a transgres- 
sion from within, an internal contradiction or a margin that is vulnera- 
ble, it leads from symbolic significance back to the primal boundaries 
between body and self. It is in this regard that “the Jew” is problematic 
in Woolf’s work, revealing in socially specific terms how the plural and 
communal self that is recognizable throughout her fiction is always also 
subject to the experience of abjection. Thus, in a grim logic, it is the 
figure of the conceptual Jew in Virginia Woolf’s work who embodies 
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the abjection of the “clean and proper” self. These anxieties about abjec- 
tion, which can be read through her unguarded comments on Marie 
Woolf, inform the very circumstances of writing “The Duchess and the 
Jeweller,” in which Virginia effectively found herself charged with anti- 
Semitism. 


“The Duchess and the Jeweller” 


Virginia Woolf worked on “The Duchess and the Jeweller” intermittently 
throughout the 1930s and published it in Harper’s Bazaar, both Ameri- 
can and British editions, in 1938. Unusually for Woolf at this late stage 
of her writing career, she had trouble getting her story accepted. The 
New York literary agent Jacques Chambrun reported a nameless editor’s 
objections to her overt Jewish typecasting of the story’s protagonist, the 
jeweler: 


This certainly is not for us. And what is more I am sure Mrs 
Woolf cannot make this a story for us. It is a psychological study 
of a Jew and as they have distinctive characteristics I dont think 
she could make it a psychological study of a Scotsman or an 
Irishman. (qtd. in Lee 679) 


The criticism was sharply conscious of the increasingly problematic po- 
litical situation of the late thirties, and Woolf bowed to it, revising the 
story accordingly. The name of the world-famous jeweler of the story 
went through the emphatically foreign stages of Theorodoric, then Isa- 
dore, before she chose the safe anglophone anonymity of Oliver as first 
name and signaled his gentile status with the patronym Bacon. Other 
overt references to his Jewishness were erased: the detail of his pronun- 
ciation of the word bet as pet was removed; the recollection of his child- 
hood as “a little Jew boy” was revised to “little boy”; and the “crowds of 
Jewesses, beautiful women, with their false pearls, with their false hair” 
was changed simply to “crowds” (Dick). Nevertheless, Oliver’s profes- 
sion casts him as a probable Jew, and the stereotype is confirmed in re- 
tained references to a London East End boyhood, Hatton Garden 
apprenticeship, and an unmistakable “nose, which was long and flexible, 
like an elephant’s trunk” with a “curious quiver at the nostrils” (243). As 
Hermione Lee puts it, “the ‘jew’ in ‘jeweller’ was still pronounced” (679— 
80), but Woolf herself let as much slip in a letter to her sister: she sus- 
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pects that the literary agent may yet “shuffle out of the Jew and the duch- 

ess” (Letters 6: 173). In the inverted title, the Jewish reality breaks through 

again. Much as the narrative tries to write out the Jew, it can’t avoid 
- foregrounding the terms of Jewishness. 

In finding herself confronted with the commercial business of com- 
mission, contract, and payment, Woolf was forced to enter her narrative’s 
own world of financial negotiation. Her sister Vanessa egged her on to 
drive a hard bargain and advised her to withhold the story unless “mon- 
ey is paid beforehand” (Letters 6: 157, 159, 191). Even the magazine in 
which “The Duchess and the Jeweller” appeared, Harper’s Bazaar, marked 
a departure from the intellectual exclusiveness of her own Hogarth Press 
into the middle-brow commercial world of fashion and popular fiction. 
Leonard Woolf had himself been similarly confronted in the early twen- 
ties with propositions to write for the American market. The story that 
caught the attention of American literary agents in his case was “Pearls 
and Swine,” whose aphoristic title curiously anticipates the situation of 
Bacon the pearl dealer in “The Duchess and the Jeweller.’ Leonard’ story, 
recognizably similar to Conrad’s Heart of Darkness in its narrative form 
and thematic intent, is a contemptuously critical tale of British imperial 
power. Set against the backdrop of pearl fishing in Ceylon as regulated 
and administered by the British, the story’s handling of the colonial sub- 
ject was deemed too brutal for the tastes of the American reader. In Down- 
hill All the Way Leonard explicitly recalls the repeated and urgent advice 
that to “sugar-coat” his subject would carry great financial reward (88- 
90). He refused to be tempted by this opportunity, having no interest in 
tailoring his writing for profit, and “Pearls and Swine” remained unal- 
tered and unpublished in the United States.° 

Although this is not to suggest that Leonard’s refusal is in any way 
morally superior to his wife’s compliance (the personal and historical 
variables between the early twenties and late thirties are numerous and 
complex), nevertheless, with “The Duchess and the Jeweller” Virginia did 
not hold out for the high aesthetic standards of her usual self-directed 
publishing practice, and in terms of plot and style it does not bear the 
hallmark of a typical Woolfian short story. It makes one wonder what 
exactly she was responding to in her diary with the rhapsodic exclama- 
tion that “This morning I had a moment of the old rapture—think of 
it!—over copying The Duchess & the Jeweller. . . . there was the old 
excitement, even in that little extravagant flash” (5: 107). The remark seems 
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more fitting of literary experiments like “The Mark on the Wall” or “Kew 
Gardens” than of what has usually been recognized as one of her most 
“conventional” short stories (Hafley; Baldwin 61—62). Its sudden con- 
clusion, which throws the tale into high dramatic and psychological re- 
lief, is a melodramatic device that Woolf disparaged when she thought 
she detected it in a story like Katherine Mansfield’s “Bliss”: “she is con- 
tent with superficial smartness; & the whole conception is poor, cheap, 
not the vision, however imperfect, of an interesting mind” (Diary 1: 179; 
Woolf is referring to the story’s ending at the moment when Bertha 
realizes that her husband is having an affair). Certainly, it is generally true 
that Woolf’s narratives do not turn on plot: here, however, the story piv- 
ots resoundingly on the transaction between the jeweler and his client, 
the Duchess of Lambourne, “daughter of a hundred Earls,” who, it ap- 
pears, has been visiting him regularly to sell the family jewels in order to 
pay off her gambling debts (245). She is down to her last ten pearls, which 
the jeweler suspects to be false even as he hands over a check for £20,000 
on the promise of an invitation to the Duchess’; weekend house party; 
his weakness is that he is in love with her daughter Diana. The story 
ends with his suspicions confirmed. The pearls are indeed “Rotten at 
the centre—rotten at the core!” (247). 

As untypical of Woolf as the story is, compared with her formally 
far more radical work, significantly it is this text that carries the most 
potential to surprise and offend.“ You can still surprise people by telling 
them to read ‘The Duchess and the Jeweller,” James Hafley wrote in 
1956; “the fact that Virginia Woolf, of all people, wrote something with 
a ‘plot’ comes rather as a shock” (13). This almost 50-year-old observa- 
ton still holds true today. Woolf continues to be read in terms of an 
ideological agenda that privileges “serious” against “popular” fiction, 
“highbrow” against “‘middlebrow,” intellectual creativity against commer- 
cial hackwork, aristocrat against tradesman: dichotomies that are neatly 
summed up by the choreographed positions she herself sets out in “Mr. 
Bennett and Mrs. Brown.” Once again we are operating within the same 
polarity we observed in Gilman’s positive/negative reading of Jewishness 
and Christianity. In order to move beyond this binary, we cannot simply 
read “The Duchess and the Jeweller” as a story that is not of the first 
water (like the pearls themselves). It is not so readily categorized. Some- 
thing of the unease of its conditions of writing and publishing contin- 
ues to unsettle it narratively as well. The story writes against sensationalism 
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and sentimentality (showing their falsity and shallowness) even as the plot 
operates in these selfsame terms. If Woolf found the (melo)dramatic 
dénouement of Katherine Mansfield’s “Bliss” “cheap,” then the conclu- 
sion of her own story both confirms and denies a similar response. 

The readings of “The Duchess and the Jeweller” that I have offered 
thus far have all followed the same pattern of movement from the cer- 
tainties of polarity and unity into the ambiguous and chiastic no-man’s- 
land of the in-between. This pattern is repeated even in terms of its plot, 
which is established on the abject disturbance of “identity, system, or- 
der” (Kristeva 4), for not only has the Jewish, East End Oliver Bacon 
disrupted the polarities of London’s commercial geography by penetrat- 
ing the exclusive West End shopping district centered around Bond Street, 
but he also threatens to penetrate into the most intimate social demar- 
cations in his pursuit of the aristocratic Diana. The Duchess’s sale of the 
pearls secures his invitation to her country house, tempting him with 
access to political power (the prime minister will be his fellow guest) 
but even more desirably, with sexual access to her daughter. For all its 
denial of Oliver’s Jewishness, therefore, the plot nevertheless enacts a mis- 
cegenation that is commercial, political, and sexual. Indeed, what is misce- 
genation but a facet of abjection itself? The fear of mixing—of class, of 
race, of belief—that is signified by miscegenation is thus at the heart of 
this Jewish/non-Jewish plot: a fear of the union of that which is cultur- 
ally unassimilable, forever degenerating into ambiguity. In this sense, any 
reading of “The Duchess and the Jeweller” must remain ambiguous, vis- 
cous. The jeweler’s simultaneous affirmation and repudiation of Jewishness 
collapses the binary into the same. The Jewish Other, with its connota- 
tions of trade and cheating, is in fact already miscegenated with the sto- 
ry’s “clean” and “proper” self. In the end, the story enacts the seepage of 
one class into the other through money dealing, creating anxieties that 
carry through into the very conditions of the text’s own production for 
the popular market. In its viscosiy, money is itself an agent of miscege- 
nation, keeping the world of the aristocrat and that of the Jew implicat- 
ed one in the other, literally in exchange. If the jeweler as a boy partook 
of the common East End practice of reselling stolen dogs to their own- 
ers (“selling stolen dogs to fashionable women in Whitechapel” [242]; 
see also the abduction of dogs in Flush), so now it is the Duchess who 
sells already-sold pearls to him (“The Appleby cincture—hadn’t she sold 
it already?” [246]). Even as he agrees to the deal, the jeweler is half-aware 
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that he has seen these supposedly real pearls before (indeed he has), these 
pearls that come rolling out of her bag as if from a “slit” in a “ferret’s 
belly” (246). The abject connotations of “filthy lucre” have already been 
considered in the first section of this essay. Take away a consonant, and 
pearl becomes pear: like the “brown & soft [...] bad pear,” the pearls that 
pass between the Jew and the Duchess are rotten. Indeed, Woolf’s choice 
of adjective, with its inappropriate vegetative connotations (pears can be 
rotten, but pearls can only be bad) gives the game away, mixing the rank 
world of ripening and decomposition with the symbolic world of com- 
modity and finance. 

Leonard Woolf’s “Pearls and Swine” works in very similar ways. 
Though it concerns an ostensibly different subject, colonial power, this 
story also muddies the clean demarcations between self and Other, East 
and West. I am not suggesting a direct line of influence between Le- 
onard’s story and Virginia’s, but Leonard’s also casts the self/Other rela- 
tionship in the suspect terms of money dealing and profiteering. Under 
the colonial supervision of the Ceylonese pearl fishing industry, oysters 
are divided up two thirds to the government, one third to the diver, and 
then left to rot in order to reveal whatever pearls may be in them. The 
riches of empire arise out of a putrid swarm of flies and maggots: 


They [oysters] rot very well in that sun, and the flies come out 
and lay eggs in them, and maggots come out of the eggs and 
more flies come out of the maggots; and between them all, the 
maggots and the sun, the oyster’s bodies disappear, leaving the 
pearls and a little sand at the bottom of the canoe. ... But what- 
ever it is, and whatever the reason, the result involves flies, mil- 
lions of them and a smell, a stench—Lord! I can smell it now. 
(421) 


Against this sickening backdrop, the nature of colonial power is ex- 
posed through the abject impulses of nausea: the administrators can only 
fight back their retching as they try to carry out their duties in the stench 
of decomposition. Whatever produces nausea does so primarily because 
of the self’s reflex horror at its own condition.® The colonials in “Pearls 
and Swine” may assume superiority over the mass of “Tamils, Telegus, 
fat Chetties, Parsees, Bombay merchants, Sinhalese from Ceylon, the Ar- 
abs and their Negroes, Somalis probably, who used to be their slaves” 
(420), but their helpless vomiting collapses all such distinctions at the 
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visceral level of physical disgust. All attempts to preserve the borders that 
maintain the superstructures of racial and national difference are ren- 
dered powerless by the body’s spontaneous revolt at the invasion of the 
clean by the unclean. “Pearls and Swine” manages a subtle but devastat- 
ing critique of what its narrator calls “the problem of East and West” 
(416); the point is that the problem lies with the West, not the East, and 
it is through abjection that the narrative manages its projection of dis- 
comfort onto the Western self. Leonard’s story is more obviously politi- 
cally inflected than Virginia’s, but in their different ways both reveal how 
that which is repulsive to the socialized symbolic self is already a funda- 
mental component of its identity. And wherever bodily boundaries are 
thus breached, we find that the social and the political are miscegenated 
as well. 

It is important, therefore, that “The Duchess and the Jeweller” should 
be written so as to keep our sympathies with Oliver Bacon. In spite of 
playing on the swine metaphor of his name and describing him snuf- 
fling for jewels like some “hog in a pasture rich with truffles” (243), the 
narrative adheres strictly to the jeweler’s point of view. The Duchess is 
the story’s real criminal, bargaining with pearls she knows to be doubly 
false: not simply fakes, but goods which have in reality been sold already. 
Indeed, the shadowy Jew lurks in her background too, for the objec- 
tionable beautiful Jewesses with their “false pearls” that had to be ex- 
cised from the preliminary drafts have in final copy become the Duchess 
herself. Moreover, we cannot help but feel sorry for the emotionally lonely 
jeweler who lacks a wife and is deserted even by his housemaid. Even 
more than our pity, however, it is abjection that qualifies the story’s evi- 
dent melodrama by inviting our compassion. The conclusion leaves the 

jeweler contemplating an uncertain future, his status and fortune in jeop- 
ardy, rubbing his hands together like a caricature Jew. Or then again, per- 
haps he is praying, penitent as he is in front of the picture of his mother, 
poignantly returning to his East End origins: “And again he was a little 
boy in the alley where they sold dogs on Sunday” (247). In the pause 
that concludes the story, it is his mother rather than Diana, the pitiless 
huntress, who maintains a presence in the jeweler’s life, whose voice speaks 
directly through his memory of stealing dogs (“Oh, Oliver! When will 
you have sense, my son?” [242]) and whose image presides over his af- 
fairs: “‘Forgive me, oh my mother!’ he sighed, raising his hands as if he 
asked pardon of the old woman in the picture” (247).’ The maternal 
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presence is infinitely stronger in the vigilant Jewish mother than in the 
aristocratic Duchess who dangles the prize of her daughter, reminding 
us that if Woolf is seeking for the tradition that “thinks back through its 
mothers,’ as she famously proposes in A Room of One’s Own, then it is 
emphatically affirmed by Judaism, which maintains itself through the ma- 
ternal line. 

Virginia’s relationship with her mother has long been the starting 
point for much Woolf scholarship, from biographical to feminist studies. 
But in many ways, Woolf’s real and continuing relationship with the 
mother was with her Jewish mother-in-law, who died at almost age 90 
in 1939, less than two years before Virginia’s own death. It is Marie Woolf 
who so often provoked Virginia’s intellectual, class, and race prejudices, 
frequently at the most basic level of squeamish snobbery. Virginia could 
never quite extricate herself from the viscosity of Marie Woolf’s cling- 
ing possessiveness, but the very fact that she regarded their relationship 
in these terms involved struggles of selfhood and identity at a far more 
visceral level than ever was possible with the idealized lost mother. 

I do not wish to situate Julia Stephen and Marie Woolf as opposing 
maternal poles. On the contrary, the early absence of Julia ensured that 
the process of her expulsion could never be fully worked out by her 
daughter, and therefore the difficulties with Marie were very much a 
continuation of the relationship with the mother. Kristeva argues that 
the realm of the symbolic is never sufficiently absolute to maintain its 
own autonomy; such autonomy as it is able to claim is directly depen- 
dent on the abjection of the mother: 


The abject confronts us ...and this time within our person- 
al archeology, with our earliest atempts to release the hold of 
maternal entity even before ex-isting outside of her, thanks to the 
autonomy of language. It is a violent, clumsy breaking away, with 
the constant risk of falling back under the sway of a power as 
securing as it is stifling. (13) 


Julia and Marie are thus versions of the same, made all the more power- 
ful without being defined by the “awkward” fact of her mother-in-law’s 
Jewishness, which for Virginia came to represent, in the very construc- 
tion of her prejudices, the terms of a necessary and never completed 
abjection of the mother. It is this struggle that is felt in the narrative and 
textual complexities of “The Duchess and the Jeweller.’ The conceptu- 
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alization of Marie Woolf as pesky Jewish mother-in-law, or Oliver Ba- 
con as archetypal Jewish jeweler, exposes the operations of anti-Semit- 
ism, but at the same time they are both creations of an abject impulse 
which reveals that when Virginia Woolf writes about “the Jew,” she is 
always also writing about her own self. 


“Three Jews” 


Being Jewish was an issue in Woolf family history. Leonard’s paternal 
grandfather had stipulated in his will that his children must marry with- 
in the Jewish faith in order to inherit. By the time Leonard married Vir- 
ginia in 1912 both his grandfather and father were dead and the 
patriarchal edict had long since ceased to resonate through the genera- 
tions. But neither was Leonard able to renounce his Jewishness altogether, 
for by his own account it formed his genetic code: 


I have always felt in my bones and brain and heart English, and 
more narrowly a Londoner... .Yet my genes and chromosomes 
are neither Anglo-Saxon nor Ionian. . .. my Semitic ancestors, 
with the days of their national greatness, such as it was, already 
behind them, were in Persia or Palestine. And they were already 
prisoners of war, displaced persons, refugees, having begun that 
unending pilgrimage as the world’s official fugitives and scape- 
goats which has brought one of their descendants to live, proba- 
bly die, Parish Clerk of Rodmell in the County of Sussex. 
(Sowing 13) 


Rather than dissociating himself from his “Semitic ancestors” through 
distanced and impersonal narrative, Leonard inscribes his Jewishness in 
fiction. Just as in his autobiography he declares his genes and chromo- 
somes to be Semitic, so does his Jewish protagonist in The Wise Virgins 
(1914) assert his non-European origins in markedly physical terms: Harry 
Davis was “born that way twenty thousand years ago in Asia,” and is proud 
that “one can’t be born again; once and for all one has one’s father and 
mother in one, in every cell of one’s body” (157). It is in this novel and 
the previous The Village in the Jungle (1913) that Roger Poole sees Le- 
onard obsessively working out the problems of miscegenation in his own 
marriage to Virginia. Poole’s reading is persuasive, given the contempo- 
raneous circumstances of the Woolfs’ recent marriage. The earlier novel 
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concerns the desire of two Ceylonese lovers to marry across the caste 
system, while The Wise Virgins recasts the romance plot in England with 
a Jew and the daughter of an upper-class intellectual family: “In both 
novels, the plot hinges on an attempt made by a pair of lovers to cross, 
to dare, to brave, the doubly-reinforced taboos of caste and race: and in 
both novels the attempt fails” (Poole 76). Effectively, what both novels 
are really about is the cultural threat of miscegenation as the in-between. 

Certainly, Leonard was acutely conscious of the differences between 
his Jewish background (which followed the popular stereotype of tailors 
with one grandfather and jewelers with the other) and that of the intel- 
lectually aristocratic Stephens: “I was an outsider to this class, because, 
although I and my father before me belonged to the professional middle 
class, we had only recently struggled up into it from the stratum of Jew- 
ish shopkeepers. We had no roots in it” (Beginning Again 74). More fa- 
mously, Leonard’s Jewishness was an issue for Virginia as well, who 
confessed to it in her momentous premarital letter to Leonard (“your 
being a Jew comes in also at this point. You seem so foreign” Letters 1: 
496), and still vividly remembered her early difficulties with his perceived 
foreignness decades later: “How I hated marrying a Jew—how I hated 
their nasal voices, and their oriental jewellery, and their noses and their 
wattles” (Letters 4: 195).° 

Five years into his marriage with Virginia, Leonard again addressed 
the problem of miscegenation in a narrative whose title immediately de- 
clared its Jewish subject, eliciting the facetious anti-Semitic remark of a 
family friend:“ Three Jews—is not that rather too much ofa good thing?” 
(Fredegond Shove, qtd. in Lee 313). The story reveals that the echo of 
his grandfather’s pronouncement against gentile wives was still ringing 
in Leonard’s memory, but here the Woolf patriarch’s ban has been trans- 
ferred to the mother. Significantly, the struggle is with the mother rath- 
er than the father. Just as in Virginia’s narrative Oliver Bacon remembers 
his mother’s words (“When will you have sense, my son?”), so is the 
voice of the third Jew’s mother heard here, with similar nuances of ex- 
pression: 


“I know my poor mother, God rest her soul, used to say:‘My 
son, she said, ‘if you come to me and say you want to marry a 
good Jewish girl, I don’t care whether she hasn’t a chemise to 
her back, I’ll welcome her—but if you marry a Christian, if she’s 
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as rich as Solomon, I’ve done with you—don’t you ever dare to 
come into my house again?” (11) 


The third Jew perpetuates the maternal injunction, but for him it is now 
an issue of class rather than faith, and his anger is provoked by precisely 
the opposite case as that warned against by his mother: “I might have 
received his wife, even though she was a Goy. But a servant girl who 
washed my dishes! I couldn’t do it. One must have some dignity” (11). 
Does establishing the Jew as socially superior to the Christian here real- 
ly absolve Leonard of being read as making veiled references to Virgin- 
ia’s privileged Stephen background? After all, his relationship with Virginia 
informs the story throughout, from the level of plot to the very condi- 
tions of its production and publication. 

“Three Jews,” together with Virginia’s “The Mark on the Wall,’ 
marked the launch of the Hogarth Press as a publishing house. On the 
title page husband and wife signaled their partnership as both publishers 
and writers in an undertaking that is shared and generic rather than spe- 
cific to each: 


TWO STORIES 
WRITTEN AND PRINTED 
BY 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
AND 
L. S. WOOLF’ 


The publishing circumstances of Leonard’s story thus couldn’t have been 
more different from those of “The Duchess and the Jeweller.’ Where 
Virginia’s “Jewish” story appeared in a mass-market magazine, Leonard's 
was a “little press” pamphlet that was typeset, printed, bound, and dis- 
tributed entirely by the Woolfs themselves. Where Virginia was required 
to meet the standards of an editor, Leonard had free rein to write what 
he pleased. However, in the historical moments of their publication— 
one toward the end of the First World War and the other on the brink 
of the Second—the two stories have in common a crucial denominator: 
both appeared at a time when the idea of the foreigner as enemy merged 
with the idea of the German, and in this ideology the figure of “the 
Jew” occupies a special place. 

Leonard Woolf’s “Three Jews” was written and published in England 
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during World War I. Hostility to German aliens in Britain grew with 
each newspaper report of submarine attacks, use of poison gas, and ill 
treatment of prisoners. Its highest point came in May 1915 after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, which instigated a wave of riots and attacks on shops 
and businesses with German or German-sounding names. There was vi- 
olence in Liverpool, Manchester, Yorkshire, Scotland, and London (pri- 
marily the East End, with its large immigrant population). Premises were 
ransacked and looted: in London alone almost 2,000 properties were dam- 
aged at a cost of nearly £2 million (Panayi 129). In the popular con- 
sciousness the distinction between foreignness and Germanness was elided; 
indeed, given the six-fold increase in Jewish immigration from Eastern 
Europe to England in the pre-1914 decades (from 14,468 in 1880 to 
82,844 in 1905), the speaking of Yiddish marked the Jew with a pro- 
nounced Germanic foreignness (Feldman 139). As John Stevenson ob- 
serves, 


the circle of targets widened to include Jews, Russians, Swiss and 
Chinese in riots which became as much anti-foreigner as anti- 
German. ...The extension of the rioting to attacks on the shops 
of Jews and other non-German shopkeepers or workers illustrat- 
ed a latent xenophobia which was to surface periodically after 
1915 ee (O6—5//) 


For example, after conscription was introduced in 1916 (Leonard Woolf 
himself was exempted from service on medical grounds), Jews who op- 
posed the war and were not conscripted were attacked in Leeds. This 
anti-Semitism was to continue throughout the interwar decades and af- 
ter. By the late 1930s the distinction between German and Jew was am- 
ply clear, yet even after the Second World War, Holocaust survivors were 
unwelcome in Britain and were legislated against in the government's 
distinctly racial immigration policy.'° In the light of this history, we need 
to remind ourselves of Hannah Arendt’s correlation of rising anti-Semit- 
ism with the growth of a politics that derived less from nationalism than 
from economic and ideological interests that exceeded the boundaries 
of the traditional nation-state. If she is right, then it is no surprise that 
by the time Virginia Woolf wrote “The Duchess and the Jeweller” in the 
late 1930s, the figure of “the Jew” was culturally no more secure than it 
had been during the First World War. 

Leonard Woolf’s “Three Jews” is remarkable in the context of this 
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history. The story opens conventionally enough by establishing itself in 
time and place through a first-person narrator: it is the first day of spring 
in the present day (1917) in London. Yet there is something uncomfort- 
able in the very cliché of this springtime, for the speaker seems peculiar- 
ly misplaced in the setting. From the start there is a marked restlessness 
in his voice and spirit, an even physical yearning to break free of Lon- 
don with its constricted and sooty streets, emphasized by the twice- 
repeated phrase “the first stirring of the blood” (4). The narrator is 
somehow more vigorously alive, more full-bloodedly vital, than the wan 
and modest London spring. He appreciates the bold primary colors of 
budding tulips and hyacinths “that even London could not rob” and ut- 
ters an impatient “damn it” at the “delicate” sunshine and “pale blue sky” 
seen from his window: not for him the frail, pallid pastels of a London 
spring. Thus the decision to visit Kew Gardens is already by implication 
a compromise: 


I wanted to see and smell the earth; above all I wanted the 
horizon. I felt that something was waiting for me beyond the 
houses and the chimneypots: I should find it where earth and 
sky meet. I didn’t of course but I took the train to Kew. (4) 


By the third paragraph the narrative restricts itself to a narrow radi- 
us, circulating the same tedious words and phrases over and over again: 
“It was spring there, English spring with its fresh warm breath, and its 
pale blue sky” (we’ve read this before); “the quiet orderly English spring 
that embraced and sobered even the florid luxuriance of great flowers 
bursting in white cascades over strange tropical trees”; the gardens are 
visited by “quiet orderly English people” who are “happy in their quiet or- 
derly English way”; the trees in the garden are similarly “quiet” as the visi- 
tors walk “slowly, quietly, taking care to keep off the edges of the grass 
because the notices told them to do so”; even at refreshment these peo- 
ple drink tea “quietly, soberly, under the gentle apple-blossom” (4—5; my 
emphasis). Nowhere in this extended description does the narrator ex- 
plicitly signal his difference, and yet there is a perceptible tug between 
his vibrant longings and the placid, complacent Englishness (quiet, order- 
ly, sober) that insistently keeps repeating itself in the visitors, the gardens, 
and even the weather. The narrator, therefore, writes against Englishness 
even as he invokes its setting, but his full foreignness is not registered 
until the arrival of a stranger, whom he describes in appreciative and 
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markedly corporeal terms that are unmistakably Jewish and which imme- 
diately suggest the vibrancy and energy found wanting in Englishness: 


There was a bustle and roll and energy in his walk. I noticed the 
thickness of his legs above the knee, the arms that hung so 
loosely and limply by his sides as they do with people who wear 
loose hanging clothes without sleeves, his dark fat face and the 
sensual mouth, the great curve of the upper lip and the hanging 
lower one. A clever face, dark and inscrutable, with its large mys- 
terious eyes and the heavy lids which went into deep folds at the 
corners. (5) 


Speaking to the narrator, the man reveals a telling “slight thickness 
of the voice, the over-emphasis, and the little note of assertiveness in it,” 
and with that most phatic of opening lines on the weather, implicitly 
identifies the narrator as a fellow Jew: “Nothing to beat a fine English 
day.” What would normally constitute an innocuous remark here be- 
comes yet another observation on Englishness, the very repetition of 
which puts the stranger in league with the narrator who, essentially, has 
been doing nothing but commenting on Englishness since the story be- 
gan. The ease with which the two men take up the dialogue—as if in 
medias res—excludes the reader (we don’t as yet know what they are 
talking about) and in fact constructs the reader as English. Against us, 
the narrator and the newcomer identify their common Jewish heritage: 
we are definitely the outsiders here. Henceforward, the two speak to- 
gether as “we” and appeal to each other’s Jewishness: “you knew me at 
once and I knew you. We show up, don’t we, under the apple-blossom 
and this sky. It doesn’t belong to us, do you wish it did?” With the re- 
cent emphasis on Englishness still resonating, the narrative now revolves 
familiarly and easily around the concerns of the Jewish community: Pal- 
estine, synagogue, Yom Kippur. At a time when foreignness, and particu- 
larly Germanness, were openly suspect, “Three Jews” signals its Jewishness 
with ofthand references to “Schul,” by drawing attention to the Yiddish 
pronunciation of w as yọ and by alluding to the contemporary real-life 
case of Mrs. Rosalie Straus, wife of the owner of Macy’s department 
store in New York City, who had chosen to die with her husband Isidor 
(one of the preliminary names for Oliver Bacon) on the Titanic rather 
than be saved in a lifeboat. These Jewish/German inflections are all the 
more pronounced for the fact that in the same month that saw the pub- 
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lication of “Three Jews’-—July 1917—the British royal family changed 
its surname from Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to Windsor in order to avoid be- 
ing stigmatized as German. 

The story’s foreignness picks up speed as its narrative voices succeed 
one another. The second Jew proceeds to introduce the third, specifying 
(even reveling in) precisely those same features of clothing and appear- 
ance that marked the second Jew out to the first: 


You couldn’t mistake him for anything but a Jew. His arms hung 
down from his shoulders in that curious, loose, limp way—you 
know it?—it makes the clothes look as if they didn’t belong to 
the man who was wearing them. Clever cunning grey eyes, gold 
pince-nez, and a nose, by Jove, Sir, one of the best, one of those 
noses, white and shiny, which, when you look at it full face, 
seems almost flat on the face, but immensely broad, curving 
down, like a broad high-road from between the bushy eye-brows 
down over the lips. And side face, it was colossal; it stood out like 
an elephant’s trunk with its florid curves and scrolls. (7) 


The repetitive characterizations layer the story’s speakers into a commu- 
nal Jewish identity. It is thus difficult to keep the various narrators dis- 
tinct, particularly in the way that the narrative voices, all of them male, 
inexorably lead to the female. For all of them, the wife is the central 
issue. Jew Number Two has one dead wife and one living; Jew Number 
Three tells of the death of his wife; a fourth Jew, son of the third, mar- 
ries a wrong wife, a “Goy”; even the real-life Mrs. Straus of the Titanic 
disaster continues the story’s preoccupation with wives, whether good 
or bad, Jewish or Christian, living or dead. Against the obsessive repeti- 
tion of the story’s construction, these multiple wives show up the one 
noticeable absence: the only character not to specify a wife is the pri- 
mary narrator, who also refrains from acknowledging his Jewishness. In- 
deed, only retrospectively and by inference can the first narrator be 
identified as being Jewish at all. Given the existence of the third Jew's 
errant son, it is even unclear exactly which three males the story’s ttle 
embraces, as there are four Jews to choose from. 

It is thus on the primary narrator’s silence about his Jewishness and 
his wife, if any, that the story’s construction of cultural and sexual iden- 
tity founders. Whereas “The Duchess and the Jeweller” writes out the 
Jew, in “Three Jews” it is the wife that is written out. To some extent, all 
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wives in the story are denied through absence, death, or disowning. The 
only “real” wife in the story is the second narrator’s second one, but she 
too lives a curious half-life as faithful companion on his regular visits to 
his first wife’s grave. Indeed, even in the Carrington woodcut that pref- 
aced the first edition of the story, the absent wife is emphasized: it shows 
two heavy male figures (one a mourner, the other a grave digger) stand- 
ing amidst Hebrew-inscribed headstones, solemnly staring into the abyss 
of an open grave.'' The person of the wife is consigned to the void, 
whether to the graves of the dead wives of the narrative’s secondary Jews 
or to the aporia that represents the wife of its primary narrator. Interest- 
ingly, a female is present in Carrington’s concluding woodcut: clearly a 
dishwashing servant girl like the Christian wife, this lithe and pert-breast- 
ed, apron-clad figure stands in front of a seated spectating man, turning 
her long neck provocatively under his evidently appreciative gaze. Ac- 
cording to the story, the male spectator in this illustration should be the 
third Jew’s son, but with his full beard and luxuriant head of hair he 
looks far more like a Jewish patriarch than a rebel. Thus we are left to 
wonder who exactly is spectating here. 

The Jew in Carrington’s first illustration, who stares so abjectly into 
the open grave, oddly evokes Leonard’s memory of his own wedding. 
The brief description in his autobiography primarily recalls the fact that 
the “St. Pancras Register Office . . . looked down into a cemetery” (Be- 
ginning Again 69). Leonard’s most vivid impression of his marriage is the 
view of the tombstones, which for him stood in place of the vows omit- 
ted in the civil ceremony: 


In the ceremony before a Registrar one makes no promise “to 
love and to cherish, till death us do part, according to God’s holy 
ordinance”, but in the St. Pancras Office, facing the window and 
looking through it at the tombstones, behind the Registrar’s 
head, one was, I suppose appropriately, reminded of the words 
“Till death us do part.” (69-70) 


In the same way that Leonard’s memory metonymically turns omitted 
marriage vows into tombstones, so in his story does the grave stand in 
for the figure of the wife. These operations of metonym may be buried 
in personal memory, but they become suddenly visible when Carrington 
translates the narrative text of “Three Jews” into visual terms. 

For the contemporary readership, these issues would also have reso- 
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nated in the story’s reference to Rosalie Straus, who willingly went to 
her death on the Titanic because she was a wife. She is written into the 
narrative only in the terms of being Jewish, a wife, and a mother: 


Now look at the Titanic disaster: who was it refused to get into 
the boats, unless her husband went too? Who met death hand in 
hand with him? Eh? A Jewess! There you are. Her children rise 
up and call her blessed: her husband also and he praiseth her! 


(6-7) 


The narrative cannot mean this ironically. The quotation from Proverbs is 
but one of many citations of Old Testament scripture in the course of 
the story, none of which are offered critically, and as a tribute to Mrs. 
Straus’s virtue it is supported by her own reported answer to her hus- 
band when offered a place in a lifeboat, echoing Naomi in Ruth: “Where 
you go, I go.” But again, this textual detail is curiously embedded in the 
history of Leonard’s own courtship of Virginia, with whom he attended 
the public inquest on the sinking of the Titanic. The inquest occurred 
during the intense month of persuading Virginia to marry him, ten days 
after Leonard learned that he could not extend his absence from duties 
in Ceylon any longer and was thus faced with leaving the Colonial Ser- 
vice without certain knowledge that Virginia would accept his offer (his 
only reason for resignation). Moreover, the inquest took place a mere 
two days after Virginia’s long and frank letter of 1 May 1912, in which 
she confessed the problem of his Jewishness and admitted her lack of 
sexual responsiveness (Letters 1: 496-97). It is by no means a firm accep- 
tance of marriage, but it gave Leonard sufficient hope to risk his career. 
He put in his formal resignation the following day, 2 May. And on 3 
May he went with Virginia to hear about the Titanic, perhaps a curious 
choice of outing under the circumstances, given their own emotional 
and sexual tensions of the moment. (It also seems curious because nei- 
ther Leonard nor Virginia was particularly “voyeuristic” or so interested 
in public sensation that they would actively seek it out.) From that in- 
quest Leonard carried with him the figure of the good Jewish wife who 
proves her loyalty with her voluntary death by drowning; Virginia, too, 
remembers a dead wife, but, typically, she gets it wrong." 

These tensions continued to trouble him five years later when he 
came to write “Three Jews.” This in itself is not surprising, but it pro- 
vides a context for reading a story that, in spite of its transparent 
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Jewishness, never openly declares its primary narrator to be a Jew; that 
affirms its masculinity thrice over in its narrative voice, yet cannot dispel 
the abject threat of the figure of the wife; and that repeatedly concerns 
itself with the issue of the wife, yet assigns no wife to its primary speak- 
er. The story proclaims its terms of reference only to have those terms 
slide into ambiguity. Indeed, even in its setting it is not entirely on home 
ground, for it trespasses on Virginia Woolf’s “Kew Gardens.” On the evi- 
dence of Katherine Mansfield, who read a draft of Virginia’s story just 
one month after “Three Jews” was published, “Kew Gardens” was cer- 
tainly already written in the summer of 1917 (Alpers 250-51). Leonard 
turns Virginia’s diverse parade of Kew Gardens visitors into a prome- 
nade of Jews, but it remains her literary territory, not his; the gardens are 
more famously owned by Virginia, for whom “Kew Gardens” is one of 
the key short stories that remain the recognized prototypes of her ground- 
breaking modernist practice. '* 

Like “The Duchess and the Jeweller,’ therefore, “Three Jews” is a 
stylistically and thematically “uncomfortable” story, whereby that which 
must be expelled or denied (the Jew in “Duchess,” the wife here) is still 
intimately part of how it produces meaning. In this sense the two stories 
are texts both of abjection and miscegenation, if these terms are taken 
together to signify the process of contamination through mixing. Abjec- 
tion and miscegenation are thus social and cultural explanations of the 
treacherous in-between that collapses the poles that maintain the purity 
of identity and form. This essay has read “Three Jews” alongside “The 
Duchess and the Jeweller” in order to explore a complex politics of iden- 
tity and selfhood that neither story can entirely resolve, either through 
race or gender. Each story addresses the anxieties of cultural purity in 
ways that are privately and publicly significant for Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, singly as writers and together as husband and wife. 

I declared at the beginning that I would seek no excuses for the 
anti-Semitism of Virginia Woolf. But I want to offer one last speculation, 
again based on an entry in Virginia’s diary, from March 1936, when the 
writing of “The Duchess and the Jeweller” was already under way. In a 
long and detailed entry she records how a destitute young woman had 
fainted from hunger on the area steps of her home at 52 Tavistock Square: 


I thought it was a little dressmakers apprentice come with my 
dress. But it was oh dear—a girl, fainting. Can I have a drop of 
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water? She was hardly able to walk. Sat on the area steps while | 
got one. Then I took her in: got L.: hotted soup. But it was a 
horrible thing. Shed been walking all day to get work, had neu- 
ritis—cdnt sew, had had a cup of tea for breakfast, lived in one 
room alone in Bethnal Green. At first she cd hardly speak—‘“I’m 
hungry” she said. Gradually livened. Half dazed. Said You look 
like brother & sister, both have long noses. I’m a Jewess—a curi- 
ous stress on the word as if a confession. So’s he I said. Then she 
perked up a little. But my God—no one to help her, she said. 
Friends? Oh they only think of enjoying themselves. May I take 
this home? taking a bun. We gave her tongue, 2 eggs, & 5/-. Did 
you make this yourself—of the soup. Can you afford it—of the 
money. And a mere wisp—22—suffering. Never saw unhappi- 
ness, poverty so tangible. And felt its our fault. And she apolo- 
gised. And what could we do. I shall stay in bed if I’m feeling 
bad & then go to the Labour Exchange. But I cant get any work. 
Think of our “class”: & this is what we exact. 

Now it is raining, & I suppose . . . well, what’s the use of 
thinking? As usual what was so vivid I saw it all the evening 
becomes stylised when I write. Some horror become visible: but 
in human form. And she may live 20 years ... what a system. 

(5: 19) 


The tag of “Jew” is no longer glibly affixed: the particulars of the 
girl’s condition are described until she herself, in the first person, is al- 
lowed to admit “I’m a Jewess.” Woolf not only records the fact of 
Jewishness in the girl’s own voice, but also implicates her own self into 
this identity, firstly by acknowledging the girl’s remark on the similarity 
between herself and Leonard, and secondly by identifying Leonard to 
the girl as her fellow Jew (at which she “perks up”). In thus admitting to 
her own resemblance to her husband (primarily through the stereotyp1- 
cal feature of the Jewish nose), which the girl assumes marks them as 
brother and sister, Virginia transforms the marriage bond into a blood 
tie that suggests her shared Jewishness with Leonard (and the entry does 
not record her contradicting this assumption, either). None of the self- 
distancing that is so evident in the diary descriptions of the Jewish Woolfs 
is present here. If anything, the entry is a personal working-out of how 
to write about the Jew in the first place. Virginia is fully aware of her 
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tendency toward stereotyping (“what was so vivid . . . becomes stylised 
when I write”), and what so easily could have turned into a conceptual- 
ized description of the “wandering Jew” remains scrupulously personal 
to the girl by specifying her problems and conducting a conversation 
with her that ranges impartially from direct to indirect and free indirect 
speech between her own voice and that of the girl. Virginia’s sensitivity 
to the grim reality of 1930s unemployment bears none of her typical 
abhorrence of the body; indeed, the fact that the girl’s appalling physical 
condition is so succinctly and effectively conveyed is entirely due to the 
fact that Woolf feels it at her own corporeal level and confronts bodily 
needs with a frank itemization of eggs, tongue, soup, and buns that re- 
fuses the usual metaphorical extravagances of her “food writing” (of which 

the college dinners in A Room of One’s Own are the best example). Here 

is Woolf writing of urban hunger and destitution as sympathetically and 

straightforwardly as Orwell did in such contemporaneous works as Down 

and Out in Paris and London (1933) and A Clergyman’s Daughter (1935). 

She does so with horror, but this is no longer the irrational, speechless 

horror of abjection. There is miscegenation here indeed (not only has 

Christian been mistaken for Jew and wife for sister, but more generally 

the East End has encroached upon Bloomsbury and the poverty-strick- 

en lower class upon the educated upper-middle class), but the “horror 
made visible” is not embodied in the figure of the destitute Jewish girl 

but rather in the system that perpetrates such misery, a system of which 
Woolf knows herself to be a part. Tellingly, she did not register surprise 
when she first saw a figure on the steps, but merely assumed that it was 
the dressmaker’s apprentice delivering her new dress. In the “hungry thir- 
ties,” however, the life of this apprentice would not have been substan- 
tially different from that of the unemployed Jewish girl. What Woolf 
perhaps would not have noticed, had she been visited by the dressmak- 
ers apprentice, is suddenly called to consciousness and jolts her into the 
realization that for all the power that horror wields at the most primal 
level of the self, such horror can, and must, always be confronted at a 
level that is also social and political. 
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Notes 


1. Since this essay was written, Woolf’s recently discovered notebook (1909) 
has been published as Carlyle’s House and Other Sketches. One sketch of the 
seven is particularly unpleasant: “Jews,” an account of a dinner given by a Mrs. 
Loeb, to which the editor David Bradshaw assigns the “doubtful distinction of 
being Woolf’s first significant anti-Semitic smear” (40). Indeed, “Jews” is a 
substantial addition to the anti-Semitic remarks in Woolf’s diaries and letters, 
and in future will have to be included in any analysis that seeks to address her 
anti-Semitism. For my own argument it is an early example of Woolf’s typi- 
cally indiscriminate practice of reducing an individual to a generic Jewish 
identity with stereotypical features of appearance and voice. Her hostess Mrs. 
Loeb may be rich, but she seems to belong more appropriately “behind a 
counter” (14); her drawing room may be grand, but it is “florid.” Mrs. Loeb is 
“a fat Jewess, coarsely skinned, with drooping eyes, and tumbled hair,” who 
“flattered us and wheedled us, in a voice that rubbed away at the edges of all 
her words and had a falling cadence.” Food also becomes implicated in Woolf's 
cultural aversion: Mrs. Loeb forced it upon her guests, and “of course” (a tell- 
ing remark), it “swam in oil and was nasty.” David Bradshaw’s careful research 
into the identity of Mrs. Loeb and her son Sydney gives an entirely different 
impression of the Loeb household as a remarkably cultured establishment. 
Three years after this party, Sydney was to marry the youngest daughter of the 
conductor Hans Richter, and went on to be “one of the most consummate 
Wagnerians of his generation” (41) as well as an expert on Elgar and an ama- 
teur photographer whose albums of contemporary classical musicians and 
singers is now an invaluable archive of the period (41—44). Such information 
throws Woolf’s prejudice into high relief. 


2.“The Duchess and the Jeweller” was first published in Harper’s Bazaar (Lon- 
don in Apr. 1938 and New York in May 1938); the first drafts were probably 
started in 1932. “Three Jews” was first issued together with Virginia Woolf's 
“The Mark on the Wall” as Tivo Stories, the inaugural publication of the Hog- 
arth Press in 1917. 


3. Arendt’s book, first published in 1951, does not take its bearings from the 
establishment of modern Israel, nor does the second, enlarged edition pub- 
lished in 1958. Indeed, there is only one passing reference to Israel in the en- 
tire book. Rather, Arendt is concerned with the history and rise of 
twentieth-century totalitarian movements such as fascism and communism, as 
test cases of her more general thesis that anti-Semitism waxes in proportion to 
the waning of the traditional nation-state. Whenever the political map increas- 
ingly comes to be organized in terms of ideological configurations other than 
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traditional nationalism, she argues, the “homeless” Jew becomes a particularly 
threatening figure. 


4. Although this lengthy description makes no explicit reference to Marie 
Woolf’s Jewishness, familiarity with the mode in which Virginia habitually 
refers to her Woolf relatives throughout her diaries enables the recognition of 
features that she commonly associates with their Jewishness: their bourgeois 
tastes and “cheapness,” physical characteristics, clothes, jewelry, and perhaps 
most of all, the stranglehold (as she perceives it) of the Jewish matriarch over 
her large family. Oddly, Virginia never reads the equally (and famously) difficult 
relationship between Vita Sackville-West and her mother in such disdainful 
terms. 


5.“Pearls and Swine,” written in 1912, was published in Leonard Woolf's 
Stories of the East (London: Hogarth, 1921). 


6. The self-reflexive impulse is more apparent, for example, in such expressions 
for nausea and vomiting as the French mal au coeur (sickness of the heart), or 
Estonian siida on paha (my heart is bad). 


7. Interestingly, Leonard’s mother Marie Woolf was the daughter of an Amster- 
dam diamond merchant, and her first married name (Sidney Woolf was her 
second husband) was Goldstucker, unmistakably Jewish and invoking the im- 
age of gold. Hermione Lee gives this information in Virginia Woolf (299), but 
Leonard Woolf is markedly silent on this point in his otherwise detailed and 
loquacious autobiography. Was the name too Jewish, compared to, for example, 
her much more aristocratic-sounding maiden name, de Jongh? 


8.This echoes the “pendulous cheeks & red nose & cheap earrings” that irri- 


tate Virginia so much in the previously discussed “bad pear” passage of her 
diary. 


9.The title page is reproduced in Leonard’s Beginning Again 235. 


10. After 1945 Jewishness was still generally associated with suspect foreignness: 
the foreign secretary, Ernest Bevin, told the home secretary in 1945 that he 

was “anxious to avoid the concentration of large numbers of refugees from 
Europe, especially Jewish refugees, in the towns” (qtd. in Kushner 420-21). 
Government agreed with Bevin’s opinion that Jews were of “inferior stock” 
and would not easily assimilate into English culture and identity, an attitude 
that, essentially, was anticipated by and inscribed into state policies already with 
the Aliens Act of 1905. 


11.The two Carrington woodcuts discussed here are reproduced in Spater and 
Parsons 98. 
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12. The wife whom Virginia erroneously remembers drowning is Mrs. Stead, 
whose corpse she describes in her trademark imagery of underwater suspen- 
sion: “ships don’t sink at that depth, but remain poised half way down, and 
become perfectly flat, so that Mrs. Stead is now like a pancake, and her eyes 
like copper coins” (Letters 1: 495). Unlike Mrs. Straus, Mrs. Stead did not go 
down with the ship and so survived her husband. 


13. As Virginia Woolf was herself aware: 


conceive mark on the wall, K[ew]. G[ardens]. & unwritten novel taking 
hands & dancing in unity. What the unity shall be I have yet to discov- 
er: the theme is a blank to me; but I see immense possibilities in the 
form I hit upon more or less by chance 2 weeks ago. (Diary 1: 14) 
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Gertrude Stein, William James, and Habit 
in the Shadow of War 


Liesl M. Olson 


Sow an action & you reap a habit; sow a habit & you reap a 


character; sow a character and you reap a destiny. 
—William James! 


She worked everyday. She dictated her works to Alice Toklas 
who wrote them down. She lived like anyone more or less. She 
went out to market, bought food. She had that awful dog. She 


had to take it out for a walk all the time. 
—Paul Bowles (630) 


And anyway except in daily life nobody is anybody. 
—Gertrude Stein, Everybody’s Autobiography (109) 


Gerrude Stein, one of modernism’s earliest experimenters and the 
celebrated mother of the avant-garde, called attention throughout her 
life to the ordinary functions of her not-so-ordinary life. Stein’s emphasis 
on habit, both in her autobiographical works and in her fiction and po- 
etry, seems to contrast startlingly with her bohemian years in Paris—her 
friendships with the great painters of the twentieth century, her rotating 
salon of artists and intellectuals at 27 rue de Fleurus, her longtime les- 
bian partnership with Alice B. Toklas, and the innovative, often baffling 
style of her texts. Gifted with an ability to recognize promising young 
artists when they were still relatively unknown (Picasso, Hemingway, 
and Braque, to name a few), Stein was by all accounts “modern” before 
modernism had fully arrived. In “Composition as Explanation” Stein self 
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confidently claims that it would have taken her contemporaries another 
30 years to appreciate the masterpieces that she could recognize early on, 
except that World War I catapulted Europe into the modern age. The war, 
according to Stein, effectively forced the acceptance of a new modernist 
aesthetic. 

But what Stein wrote about her pioneering approach to art stands out 
against her love of habit, something we often associate with conventional, 
even old-fashioned, living. To Paul Bowles, 20 years old when visiting 
Stein in 1931, her habits seemed markedly run-of-the-mill (630). One 
might say that Stein (like Wallace Stevens) deflated the myth of the ec- 
centric writer; she was rooted in domestic habits and, more to the point, 
made these habits the subject matter of her work.T. S. Eliot emphasized 
the distinction between “the man who suffers and the mind that creates” 
(41), but the relationship between Stein’s life and work, marked by habit, 
consistently became the material for her writings. Stein’s household felici- 
ties—her late mornings, her love of large meals, her relationships with her 
servants, her attachment to Basket the poodle (and subsequent poodles 
named Basket)—constituted a life of specific routines that, even when 
the two world wars ravaged Europe, she was exceptionally reluctant to 
give up. While the wars undeniably changed Stein’s life and had an enor- 
mous influence on her work, they also had the effect of establishing even 
more indispensable habits for Stein; and this renewed emphasis on habit 
becomes the subject matter for her World War II writings. Habits seem 
both to mask the disruption that war creates, dissolving the consequences 
of the world into the space of the home, and paradoxically to work as a 
way in which war itself can be represented, as the importance of habits is 
dramatically amplified. 

Stein rates habit—rather than, say, innovation—as the singular most 
animating force in the English literary tradition. Similarly, William 
James—Stein’s mentor, with whom she studied in the 1890s when she 
was a student at Radcliffe—celebrates habit as a result of the freedom 
to choose, and the subsequent indication of a fully formed character.* 
James’ belief in habit is striking in and of itself, but even more so in light 
ofa dominating ethos against habit articulated by influential writers like 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, James’s pragmatist progenitor, and Walter Pater, 
one of literary modernism’s key precursors. Stein, in one sense, inherits 
James’s positivism (he sees habit as a means toward self-improvement), 
and yet she does not understand habit primarily in terms of productive 
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action. Rather, habit serves a kind of pleasure—the pleasure of repetition. 
Stein views habits as neither life denying in Pater’s sense, nor prosaic: “Re- 
peating is a wonderful thing in living being,” she writes in The Making 
of Americans, a text in which she praises the “monotony” of middle-class 
life and lays out the sweeping proportions of her attraction to repetition, 
both linguistic and thematic (265). The entrenched dailiness of Stein’s 
subject matter in her prewar work becomes central to her World War II 
writings: habitual actions accumulate value and take precedence over the 
traumatic events of war. While one might assume that habits would be 
disrupted during a time of crisis (or substituted by an active reaction to 
war’s violence), Stein’s response to the Second World War was to keep her 
life as consistent and pleasurable as possible. In looking at her World War 
II writings, however, my intention is not first and foremost to denounce 
Gertrude Stein’s real life choices—which have been well documented 
already and are unquestionably problematic’—but to look closely at how 
habit functions in her writings and to examine the consequences of what 
she learns from William James. I will also consider Stein’s somewhat el- 
liptical emphasis on what she calls “daily island life” (“What Is English 
Literature” 15) and how her historical notion of literature frames her 
lifelong reliance on repetition, culminating in a strange and exaggerated 
reliance on “daily island life” during a time of war. 


S 


The influence of Jamesian pragmatism on modern poetry, including 
Stein’s, has been clearly recognized, but James’s beliefs about habit, and 
how these particular beliefs may have influenced Stein, have received 
only passing attention.* Yet habit is the linchpin for the philosophical way 
of thinking that James called radical empiricism, and later pragmatism. 
Moreover, Stein’s obsession with habit in her late writings illuminates the 
uses and limitations of James’s model. Originally given as a lecture to 
Harvard undergraduates, James’s essay on habit was published in 1887 and 
then included in his 1890 Principles of Psychology. Here James explains the 
importance of habit as an active and practical application of theoretical 
ideas to the everyday—and subsequently a means by which individuals 
can make themselves better. As Louis Menand has argued, the wide ap- 
peal of James’s pragmatism lies in its essential claim that people are the 
subjects of their own destinies, able to change their behavior according 
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to life experience, rather than subject to some ideal plan imposed upon 
them.® As James states in an 1898 lecture, “Beliefs, in short, are really rules 
for action; and the whole function of thinking is but one step in the pro- 
duction of habits of action” (348). According to James, habits are ways in 
which individuals make choices based on their own practical experience, 
not on some higher ideology or abstract design.’ 

Agents of their own behavior, people create their own habits by se- 
lecting from “a world of pure experience,’ a term that James uses to des- 
ignate the “primal stuff” of which “everything in the world is composed” 
(170) and on which individuals choose to act. “Pure experience,” James 
explains, is a fluid state of relations, a “stream of consciousness” (he coins 
the term), and we make choices to enter into pure experience by select- 
ing from, and thus organizing, its chaotic flow. Habit allows individuals 
to filter external stimuli, to choose how to respond to these stimuli, to 
limit the chaos of experience, and to cultivate constructive behaviors. In 
this respect, James’s notion of habit differs significantly from the Transcen- 
dentalism of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who famously claims that “Power 
ceases in the instant of repose; it resides in the moment of transition from 
a past to a new state, in the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim” 
(271). While Emerson considers “repose” an immobilizing kind of habit, 
Jamesian habit defines itself by its action, invigorating the self. 

Trained in medicine, James understands habit first as a physiological 
phenomenon, with ethical and moral consequences. “[H]abit,” he writes, 
“is nothing but a new pathway of discharge formed in the brain, by which 
certain incoming currents ever after tend to escape” (9). Repeating certain 
actions creates these “pathways” so that habitual actions lack impediment. 
Habit, therefore, fosters skill, speed, and decisiveness (all of which Jamesian 
philosophy promotes). Perhaps most importantly for James, cultivating 
habit allows the intellectual spirit to grow; habit frees up the mind for 
thought. He writes: “The more of our daily life we can hand over to the 
effortless custody of automatism, the more our higher powers of mind 
will be set free for their own proper work” (17). The mind, according to 
James, functions better when the body has been efficiently maintained. 
Habit, for both James and Stein, does not stifle the mind, nor does it re- 
mind us only of our physical, material selves (“the ballast that chains the 
dog to his vomit,” according to Beckett). Rather, habit opens a door to 
intellectual freedom and ease. 

But James also acknowledges what others might perceive as a negative 
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feature of habit: repetition, not progression. Habit establishes fixed places 
both for individuals and society as a whole. Rather than allowing a per- 
son to move up the ladder of success, as another one of James’s American 
predecessors, Ben Franklin, believed, habit is place keeping. Oddly (in that 
it seems against the notion of self-improvement), James admires this very 
quality of stasis; he becomes nearly poetic (in a passage that is tempting 
to read as ironic) in his appreciation of habit: 


Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of society; its most pre- 
cious conservative agent. It alone is what keeps us all within the 
bounds of ordinance, and saves the children of fortune from the 
envious uprisings of the poor. . . . It keeps the fisherman and the 
deck-hand at sea through the winter; it holds the miner in his 
darkness, and nails the countryman to his log cabin and his lone- 
ly farm through all the months of snow; it protects us from inva- 
sion by the natives of the desert and the frozen zone. It dooms us 
all to fight out the battle of life upon the lines of our nurture or 
our early choice, and to make the best of a pursuit that disagrees, 
because there is no other for which we are fitted, and it is too 
late to begin again. It keeps different social strata from mixing....It 
is well for the world that in most of us, by the age of thirty, the 
character has set like plaster, and will never soften again. (16) 


James associates habits with character-building behavior; habits are not 
the stuff of adolescence, but belong to maturity, with permanence of 
personality. James’s admiration for constancy may arise out of his personal 
fear of incertitude (he was notorious for changing his mind’) or out of his 
anxieties about a fast-changing world in which a sense of home has been 
lost. Like other urban Americans in the late 1800s, James experienced the 
modernization catalyzed by the Civil War. This passage thus might be read 
as James’s craving for social structures that offer each individual a “home” 
rather than leaving each person to wander endlessly, unhabituated to 
modern life. In this sense, it is logical that James’s way of thinking about 
habit continued to hold sway during an era of increasing “acceleration,” 
as the decades between 1890 and 1920 have been described (Douglas 
191-93).1° 

But James's industrial metaphor—a flywheel opposes and moderates 
any fluctuation of speed in machinery—draws attention to habit’s asso- 
ciation with industrial work and to the loss of control that working-class 
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individuals have over their everyday lives. It is hard to imagine how habit, 
for a fisherman, miner, or deckhand, functions in the same way that it 
did for William James. Whereas James might have been able to choose his 
habits and therefore allow his “powers of mind [to] be set free for their 
own proper work,” the working classes clearly did not have this luxury. 
In turn-of-the-century America, agrarian labor was being regulated or 
replaced by urban industry; in a sense, the imposing power structures that 
Antonio Gramsci calls “hegemony” (195) might be a more accurate way 
of describing what James, here, calls habit. James’s metaphor of habit as 
a flywheel is unabashedly elitist: habit keeps “different social strata from 
mixing” and enforces a separation of class and labor. Given this passage, 
itseems remarkable that James actually celebrates rather than condemns 
habit; despite what he reveals about habit’s perverse power to keep people 
in their place, he promotes the order that it provides. For James, who un- 
derstands the world of “pure experience” as overwhelming, habit serves 
as a “conservative agent,” a stabilizing necessity. 

While Stein did not view habit as rigidly as James did (or at least not 
as rigidly as his essay on habit suggests), she did rely on habits as a way 
to reveal the motivations and energies of her characters. For instance, Jeff 
Campbell, the young African-American doctor in Stein’s story “Melanc- 
tha,” represents a certain kind of pragmatic habituation and steadiness at 
odds, in the end, with Melanctha’s sensual lability. ““Melanctha” bears the 
conspicuous imprint of a Jamesian sense of habit, defending “regular liv- 
ing” (Three Lives 84) over “excitements” (112).!! In this sense of habit as 
character forming, Stein and James noticeably depart from another domi- 
nant nineteenth-century influence, Walter Pater, who asserts the weakness 
of habit in his conclusion to The Renaissance (1873).The very thing that 
attracts James to habit (it builds character) repulses Pater. Pater disparages 
habits, which form a “thick wall of personality” (60) around the individual 
self, dulling the senses into sameness. In response to a Victorian celebra- 
tion of work and habit (in particular to Ruskin), Pater emphasizes the 
primacy of the senses. Forming habits, for Pater, functions as an evasion 
of “experience,” of living fully and completely in our senses. For Pater, a 
life spent “in art and song” engages the senses most persistently. In perhaps 
his most famous passage, he declares: 


To burn always with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain this 
ecstasy, is success in life. In a sense it might even be said that our 
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failure is to form habits: for, after all, habit is relative to a stereo- 
typed world, and meantime it is only the roughness of the eye 
that makes any two persons, things, situations, seem alike. (60) 


“Success” does not consist of training oneself in efficient habits but in 
experiencing everything as if for the first time. Life is but an “interval,” 
and to rely on habits is “on this short day of frost and sun to sleep before 
evening” (61). Instead of repeating actions over and over again (essentially, 
an act of delusion, since no moment can ever be repeated exactly), we are 
urged to “[get] as many pulsations as possible into the given time.” 
Pater represents just the kind of habitless person of whom James is 
most critical. Toward the end of his essay on habit, James observes: 


There is no more miserable human being than one in whom 
nothing is habitual but indecision, and for whom the lighting of 
every cigar, the drinking of every cup, the time of rising and go- 
ing to bed every day, and the beginning of every bit of work, are 
subjects of express volitional deliberation. (17) 


In fact, James’s essay on habit may be read as a roundabout critique of late 
nineteenth-century aestheticism, a movement closely related to a mod- 
ernism of heightened sensory experience. James also hints at the kind of 
life led by his cosmopolitan brother Henry; the “habit of excessive novel- 
reading and theatre-going,” he continues, only encourages a life of sensual 
indulgence, producing “true monsters” rather than men of action (19). 
His condemnation is clearly inflated, but he does recognize something 
with which even excessive novel readers would agree: it is not possible to 
burn, to maintain ecstasy, every minute of one’s life. Despite Pater’s credo, 
our lives cannot consist solely of gemlike moments, and this is something 
that even those literary modernists most influenced by Pater recognize. 
While Pater may stand behind modernist notions like Yeats’s unity of be- 
ing and Joyce’s epiphany, these heightened moments are rooted in, even 
protected by, the things we do every day. What Woolf calls “the cotton 
wool of daily life” (72) surrounds and guards against too many “moments 
of being” (70).!2To maintain Pater’s ecstasy is to live a life of naked shock, 
never clothed against a world that is sometimes harsh and dangerously 
unpredictable. Habits, like Woolf’s soft cotton wool, represent an attempt 
to stabilize and protect against uncertainty. And most importantly for 
Stein, habits provide domestic comfort, a source of great pleasure in her 
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work. Stein rethinks Paterian ecstasy, suggesting that there is a great deal 
of pleasure to be gained from habit. 

Philip Fisher cites William James as an example of the nineteenth- 
century moralistic belief in habit’s efficiency, against which Walter Pater 
rebelled. Fisher offers the compelling albeit familiar argument that posits 
Pater and Freud, who repudiated habit, as literary modernism’s driving 
influences. This dichotomy (nineteenth-century habit versus modernism ’s 
break from it) constitutes the prevailing framework for understanding 
habit in relation to literary modernism. Yet the example of Stein offers a 
powerful challenge to this notion of habit as something that literary mod- 
ernism left behind.'? Stein in fact celebrates habit as the essential basis of 
writing in “What Is English Literature,” the first of her 1934-35 Lectures 
in America. “What is English Literature” also emerges from Stein’s lifelong 
interest in the relationship between habit and political stability, a subject 
that will dominate her late war writings. She imposes her own theory of 
habit upon a grand narrative of English literary history, tracing the trajec- 
tory from Chaucer to the twentieth century by way of the “daily island 
life” that characterizes the greatness of the country’s literature, to which 
she, albeit an American, also contributes. According to Stein, England’s 
insularity produced a homogenous, prosperous, and seemingly untroubled 
way of life. Thus, poets and writers in England have always been obsessed 
with themselves, with dailiness, and with the “enumeration” of things that 
comprise their daily living. Imperialism, rather than opening up new ways 
of living that lay beyond England, fortified the importance and hegemony 
of Englishness: 


The thing that has made the glory of English literature is de- 
scription simple concentrated description not of what happened 
nor what is thought or what is dreamed but what exists and so 
makes the life the island daily island life. It is natural that an is- 
land life should be that. What could interest an island as much as 
the daily the completely daily island life. And in the descriptions 
the daily, the hourly descriptions of this island life as it exists and 
it does exist it does really exist English literature has gone on 
and on from Chaucer until now. (14-15) 


In Stein’s characteristically general overview of English literary history, 
writing about “daily island life” becomes almost an historical habit; to fit 
within the literary tradition requires that a writer succumb to national 
self-absorption. 
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The literature of England describes, in particular, things. The “poetry 
of England” Stein writes, “is the poetry of the things with which any 
of them are shut in in their daily, completely daily island life” (15). It is 
worth considering whether Stein’s statement here might be applied to 
twentieth-century literature that deemphasizes plot, that tells “not of what 
happened nor what is thought or what is dreamed but what exists.” Tender 
Buttons, Stein’s early and experimental long poem, might be read as a se- 
ries of object lessons, a study of things in the sensory world, as designated 
by some of the titles in the first section, “Objects”:““A RED STAMP”*A 
SELTZER BOTTLE,’ “A LONG DRESS,” “A CHAIR.” Even in the 
later two sections, “Food” and “Rooms,” the poem pivots on nouns, a fact 
that Stein acknowledges in her last essay in Lectures in America, “Poetry 
and Grammar.” She explains: 


[After The Making of Americans] I then began very short things 
and in doing very short things I resolutely realized nouns and 
decided not to get around them but to meet them, to handle in 
short to refuse them by using them and in that way my real ac- 
quaintance with poetry was begun. (228) 


According to Stein’s distinctions between parts of speech (and between 
prose and poetry), “Poetry is doing nothing but using losing refusing and 
pleasing and betraying and caressing nouns” (231). Stein’s exuberant use 
of prepositions (her favorite part of speech) in Ténder Buttons throws these 
nouns—these objects—into fresh focus, playfully pushing us to see them 
anew, to be attentive to things that might otherwise seem utterly banal. 
In selecting and observing ordinary objects, Stein’s technique calls to 
mind William James’s 1904 essay “A World of Pure Experience,” in which 
he describes the different kinds of relations that make up how we perceive 
objects in the world as expressed through prepositions in the language 
of philosophy. “Philosophy has always turned on grammatical particles,” 
James writes: “With, near, next, like, from, towards, against, because, for, 
through, my—these words designate types of conjunctive relation ar- 
ranged in a roughly ascending order of intimacy and inclusiveness” (197). 
James points out that relations among people are as varied as these prepo- 
sitions signify; habits are implicitly necessary in a world where experience 
is not naturally standard or fixed: ‘Taken as it does appear, our universe is 
to a large extent chaotic. No one single type of connection runs through 
all the experiences that compose it” (197). His observations could apply 
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to Stein’s obsession with the same parts of speech. Indeed, one way that 
critics have understood Tender Buttons involves reading Stein’s selection 
and rearrangement of objects as an enactment of the Jamesian notion of 
perception, although this kind of reading sometimes limits many other 
distinctive features of the work, like its playful sexuality and its striking 
openness to interpretive strategies. !* 

In “What Is English Literature,” Stein offers us another pattern for 
understanding her early work. According to her, twentieth-century writ- 
ers are interested in “daily island life” in a different way from that of their 
predecessors. The writing of “now” (by which she means American writ- 
ing) “does not go on so well now for several reasons, in the first place they 
are not so interested in their island life because they are in short they are 
not so interested. And in the next place it is not as much an island life” 
(15). The emphasis on daily things takes a turn as England’s empire dimin- 
ishes; while American writing extends the English tradition, it does not 
emphasize “island life” because America is not an island. Metaphorically, 
Stein seems to say that American writers cannot describe a habitual way 
of life because collective habits do not exist in America. American writing 
depends on what Stein calls “separation” (51) and “lack of connection” 
(53), terms that she only obliquely explains, but that presumably distin- 
guish between England’s tradition and America’s nonconvention. In Nar- 
ration, a work compiling four subsequent 1935 lectures, Stein concludes: 
“One may say that in America there is no daily life at all” (6). Essentially, 
the “pluralism” of American life (to use James’s term) and the variety of 
its landscapes resist anything so uniform as “daily living.” Tapping into 
the myth of the self-made American, Stein suggests that individuals in 
America create their own habits. 

According to Stein’s logic in “What Is English Literature,” the quint- 
essentially American writing of Henry James detaches itself from “daily 
island life” and marks the future of American writing. She points to James, 
here and elsewhere, as her most influential literary precursor. As Jonathan 
Levin has suggested, James’s late prose style, with its endlessly delaying 
and qualifying subjects, may be what Stein means by “separation” and 
“lack of connection” (148-49). That is, Stein distinguishes between the 
material realism of the English literary tradition and a new kind of lin- 
guistic abstraction begun by Henry James (counterpart to the emerging 
abstraction in modern art). However, abstraction and nonspecificity were 
what William James famously disliked in his brother's writing, preferring 
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grammatical clarity and plot-driven action.'® Stein falls somewhere in 
between the James brothers. While linguistic abstraction may be what 
Stein learned from Henry James, her writing could be said to embrace the 
material “objects” of “daily living” with the kind of clear vision of percep- 
tion that William James celebrated, what he called “attention” (161) to the 
influx of sensory stimulus. In Tender Buttons, Stein toys with the relations 
between objects; loving the things of daily life (“caressing nouns”), Stein 
works to decontextualize the familiar. Essentially, she describes the stuff 
of ordinary life, of habit, but she abstracts this stuff by taking it out of its 
relational context. Her prose continually works against habitual associa- 
tions between objects; she challenges our habits of linguistic sense-mak- 
ing. However, in her World War II writings, she shows characters trying 
to establish habits that make sense during a time of war. What we see in 
Tender Buttons—a refusal of the ways in which we habitually associate 
things together—emerges, in her later writings, as an appreciation of the 
power of habits in ordinary lives. 

Stein’s attraction to habit and repetition grows out of Jamesian phi- 
losophy, but her celebration of comfort, pleasure, and ease are her own. As 
Ann Douglas has suggested, Stein’s love of the popular, the mass produced, 
the common stuff of ordinary life should make us question the way she 
has been read as a highbrow experimenter whose work defies access. In 
Douglas’s account, Stein represents the average American consumer, who 
loves mass-produced things and whose work reflects this ethos.'® Repre- 
senting the habits of ordinary people serves as a way of representing the 
pleasures of the ordinary, even during a time of war. Under the clothes 
of habit, one of Stein’s most persistent literary subjects is war—war's re- 
lationship to art and war’ relationship to everyday life. Born in the wake 
of the Civil War, the war that served as a “prototype,” according to her, for 
the twentieth century’s wars, Stein lived and wrote through World War I 
and World War II, wars that marked the modernization of Europe (Wars I 
Have Seen 4). She refuses to treat war through heightened experience; her 
World War II writings, in particular, avoid relating chaotic or disturbing 
events, or even a climax. Only the repetition of the everyday remains dur- 
ing the war, and a hope that at least the everyday might continue. Stein’ 
focus on comfort, food, sleep, and habit became not just a guiding ethos 

of life but a refuge ftom the chaos of experience. Her World War II writ- 
ings foreground habit’s crucial utility as well as habit’s ultimate political 
inadequacy. 
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S 


If time exists your writing is ephemeral. You can have a historical 
time but for you the time does not exist and if you are writing 
about the present the time element must cease to exist... . In 
[Wars I Have Seen] I described something momentous happening 
under my eyes and I was able to do it without a great sense of 
time. There should not be a sense of time but an existence sus- 
pended in time. That is really where I am at the present moment. 
I am still largely meditating about this sense of time. 

—Gertrude Stein, “Transatlantic Interview” (103) 


Taking her cue from English literature that details “daily island life,’ Stein, 
during World War II, focuses on daily life in France. She previews this 
approach to war in her short, anecdotal work Paris France, written just 
before Mrs. Reynolds and Wars I Have Seen.” In Paris France Stein sug- 
gests that France is the place where modern art and literature flourish. 
While the twentieth century is embodied by America, it finds its artistic 
achievement in Paris: 


So Paris was the natural background for the twentieth century; 
America knew it too well, knew the twentieth century too well 
to create it, for America there was a glamour in the twentieth 
century that made it not be material for creative activity. (24).'® 


In Paris France she continues a literary tradition of emphasizing the “ma- 
terial,” or materiality of daily life, describing French food, fashion, and 
culture. Despite the “phony war” between France and Germany (from 
September 1939 to May 1940), during which Paris France was written, 
Stein claims: 


Really not, french people really do not believe that anything 
is important except daily living and the ground that gives it to 
them and defending themselves from the enemy. Government 
has no importance except insofar as it does that.  (8-9)!? 


The conversational, blithe tone of this statement (and of the whole work) 
emphasizes Stein’s confidence that French “daily living” will always be 
protected, despite the increasing chance of another world war. The subject 
matter of Paris France, accordingly, is not “government” or politics but the 
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“daily life” that French politics protects. When World War II fully erupts, 
Stein’s focus is still daily life in France. Wars I Have Seen and Mrs. Reyn- 
olds both fixate on domestic experience: the rationing of food, wine, and 
tobacco, the dependence on neighboring farmers, and the closeness of a 
small community against the threat of impending violence. 

Begun as a journal or daybook, Wars I Have Seen recounts the quotid- 
ian details of life in two French villages, Bilignin and Culoz, where Stein 
and Alice B. Toklas lived from 1939 to 1944, against the advice of their 
friends and American officials. Stein and Toklas were protected by their 
friend Bernard Fay, a Nazi collaborator, professor of American culture at 
the Collége de France, and translator of the French edition of The Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas.” Essentially, they were safe as long as they kept 
silent and neutral. Stein explains her reasons for not leaving France—a 
decision that, in retrospect, seems astonishing—in “The Winner Loses: A 
Picture of Occupied France,” an essay published by the Atlantic Monthly 
in November 1940 and added as an appendix to Wars I Have Seen. In this 
essay, she describes a visit to the American consul in Lyon just before the 
Franco-German armistice. At the consulate she and Toklas are told to flee 
to either Switzerland or America: 


They all said “Leave,” and I said to Alice Toklas, “well I don’t 
know—it would be awfully uncomfortable and I am fussy about 
my food. Let’s not leave.” So we came back, and the village was 
happy and we were happy and that was all right, and I said I 
would not hear any more news—Alice Toklas could listen to the 
wireless, but as for me I was going to cut box hedges and forget 
the war. (181) 


In keeping with her love of habit and resistance to change, Stein chose to 
stay where she had lived for 35 years, in France. Her conversations with 
local farmers, after returning from the consulate, support this choice. The 
farmers tell her, “[W]e have cows and milk and chickens and flour and 
we can all live and we know you will help us out in any way you can 
and we will do the same for you” (182). Once the armistice is signed and 
the French are relieved from German bombardment, Stein celebrates the 
way that ordinary life might continue under the new Vichy regime. “The 
Winner Loses” closes on this note: 


But anyway our light is lit and the shutters are open, and perhaps 
everybody will find out, as the French know so well, that the 
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winner loses, and everybody will be, too, like the French, that is, 
tremendously occupied with the business of daily living, and that 
will be enough. (191) 


Stein suggests that the French are more concerned with the repetitions 
of daily living than with the actual war. The French, technically losers to 
the Germans, are actually winners in the sense that their daily lives can 
now resume. Yet the strangeness of living under the Vichy regime, as Stein 
documents in Wars, belies her initial sense of freedom. 

Stein recorded in her journal up until the occupation was at an 
end—until the Americans arrived—and Wars mimics the repetitive pass- 
ing of time also tabulated in Mrs. Reynolds. Despite the war—or rather, as 
Stein makes clear, because of the war— Wars emphasizes the practicalities 
and pleasures of daily life: food, farming, and the weather: 


[I]t is a queer life one leads in a modern war, every day so much 
can happen and every day is just the same and is mostly food, 
food, and in spite of all that is happening every day is food, I had 
a dear friend who used to say Life dear Life, life is strife, life is a 
dear life in every way and life is strife in every way. (7) 


Stein’s “friend” would become her own literary invention, Mrs. Reynolds, 
who repeats this very saying, “Life dear Life, life is strife.’ Stein essentially 
takes her own experience living through the war and turns it into fic- 
tion. As we will see in Mrs. Reynolds, repetition of event and an emphasis 
on habit become a mode of narration, created out of Stein’s actual sense 
of how time progresses (or does not progress) during the war. Rather 
than focus on the facts or chronology of war, Stein and Toklas protect 
themselves from the shock of war’s events; their daily habits serve as a 
mode of self-preservation—in William James’s terms, as a “most precious 
conservative agent.” Throughout Wars, Stein insists that daily life can and 
should continue: “[T]here is nothing to be curious about except small 
things, food and the weather” (65), Stein writes, and “so in every way the 
French people defend themselves that is they lead their normal life” (101). 
Daily living is a “ballast” for Stein and Toklas, to use Beckett’s metaphor; 
it allows the French to live calmly through occupation, with a sense of 
control—however self-deceiving—over their lives. 

Living becomes leveled by repetition; the absence of chapter breaks 
in Wars and the dense retelling of familiar material denies the reader a 
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coherent sense of change. The only way to know that time has indeed 
passed is to look for sentences, usually at the start of paragraphs, that an- 
nounce the actual date: “To-day we were at Aix-les-Bains, end of June 
1943” (29), or “I was out walking this afternoon the first week of January 
’44” (82), or “To-day we were over in Belley the third of August, nineteen 
forty-four” (146). War skews temporality, causing repetition: “war makes 
things go backwards as well as forward,” Stein explains (2). Stein describes 
having to buy a wristwatch to go outside, so that she knows when the six 
o’clock curfew is approaching, but the notion of “time” existing in the 
countryside never feels appropriate to her. As the epigraph above suggests, 
Stein worked to rid Wars of “a great sense of time”; she neither wanted 
time imposed upon her life in the country nor upon her narrative. 
Maintaining domestic routines works against the “queer” quality of 
wartime that Stein describes. She notes the death of “real” feeling and the 
sense of strangeness that dominates life in the twentieth century. Foresee- 
ing Paul Fussell’s claim that World War I put an end to earnestness (7-8), 
Stein explains the movement away from nineteenth-century realism to 
twentieth-century methods of representation (a frequent topic for her): 


Anybody can understand that there is no point in being realistic 
about here and now, no use at all not any, and so it is not the 
nineteenth but the twentieth century, there is no realism now, 
life is not real it is not earnest, it is strange which is an entirely 
different matter. (28) 


Life is “not real,” according to Stein, living in the middle of the Second 
World War, suggesting that life during wartime does not conform to what 
is conventionally considered realist in literature. We might also understand 
Stein’s statement here as an explanation for the limitations of a diarylike 
style; ostensibly unmediated, and certainly more accessible than some of 
her earlier experimental work, Wars nonetheless recognizes the inability 
to express the “unreal” quality that characterizes war. The overall point of 
the work, Stein offers toward the end, is to render the “‘suffocating cloud” 
(155) under which ordinary life continues, an effect similar to what Stein 
calls the “shadow” of war in Mrs. Reynolds. Moreover, she conceives of 
habit as speaking for a cultural transformation: the biggest change from 
the nineteenth to the twentieth century, according to Stein, is discernable 
on the level of everyday events. Habits paradoxically become the best way 


in which to represent war. 
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And yet the conspicuous absence of violence in Stein’s text calls into 
question the positive function of habit. Essentially, the war is being fought 
in Stein’s own backyard; German soldiers (however unwelcome) sleep 
one night in the house where she and Toklas live, taking with them the 
next morning a servant’s pair of slippers, all of their peaches, and “to be 
disagreeable,” the keys to their house (139). While the experience incites 
fear in Stein’s servants, the extent of violence done to Stein’s and Toklas’s 
home life is certainly not great. Stein’s text never confronts violence on 
a grand scale; rather, she prefers stories that relate the insidious effect of 
wartime on ordinary life. Toward the end of the work, when it is clear 
that France will be saved from the Germans, she describes how women 
who “kept company” with the Germans must have their heads shaved: 
“it is called the coiffure of 1944, and naturally it is terrible because the 
shaving is done publicly,’ she writes (160). Stein describes this event with 
a wry and matter-of-fact acceptance, maintaining a relationship to war 
that seems both defiant (not involving herself ) and disturbing (refusing 
to see beyond the war’s effect on domestic and local life). To an extent, 
Stein’s experiences during wartime illuminate William James's belief that 
habit can be a remarkably protective shield against too much violence 
on the senses; habits serve to clarify one’s “relations” to the world when 
war amplifies our sense that, as James writes, “our universe is to a large 
extent chaotic” (197). But Stein’s reliance on the rituals of village life also 
reveals habit’s most extreme limitations: Stein avoids confronting the mass 
destruction and death intensifying all around her. 

Stein never aggressively opposes the war, nor does she celebrate the 
Jamesian “man of action”; she loves pleasure and habit, not antagonism 
and revolution. As John Whittier-Ferguson has suggested, “Stein was by 
temperament and conviction ‘conservative’ in the word’s broadest sense: 
she was opposed to change” (120). Wars I Have Seen exposes Stein’s pa- 
rochialism; despite her avant-garde writing, her actions during the war 
were unremarkable, no different from many other people’s actions. In 
France under the Germans, Philippe Burrin writes: “The fact is that, right 
alongside behaviour that indicated a measure of commitment to col- 
laboration, many French people lived through the occupation with the 
sole preoccupation of ‘getting through it” (viii). Stein’s similarity to oth- 
ers who lived through the war, however, should not be shocking. As the 
politics of so many other pioneering modernists will confirm, aesthetic 
practices do not necessarily correspond to radical or leftist politics. Wars 
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I Have Seen depicts life during the occupation as motivated by material 
needs and everyday desires, not by the Résistance. Threaded throughout 
her narrative, Stein’s fickle support and dislike of the Vichy government 
seems subservient to her overall desire for stability and peace, found in 
the rituals of ordinary, domestic life. Her politics in fact seem to change 
over the course of the time that Wars documents, as she negotiates the 
political powers that will best ensure peace in France. At first she en- 
thusiastically supports Maréchal Pétain, leader of the Vichy regime, even 
resolving to translate his speeches into English, but she never completes 
this project (Bridgman 314-18). The four-page introduction she prepared 
for the volume in 1942 goes so far as to present Pétain as the savior of 
France, whose patriotism has not been recognized by Americans.”! But 
by the end of Wars, as Zofia Lesinska has noted (331), it is very clear that 
Stein no longer supports Pétain; he is now a “crazy man,’ and then “an 
old man, a very old man,’ and finally “everybody has forgotten all about 
him.’ Like most French people (the “everybody” Stein frequently names), 
Stein initially supports the Vichy regime but eventually turns toward the 
Résistance movement as it gains strength. Her World War II writings reveal 
the extent of France’s silent majority, challenging postwar distortions of 
history that fail to remember the mass public support for Vichy between 
1940 and 1942.” They demand our attention more for their value in 
representing how many people thought or lived through the war than 
for how they represent the experiences of one privileged and protected 
avant-garde writer. 

Mrs. Reynolds, a fictional account of Stein’s experience, tells the story 
of a couple living under “the shadow of two men”: Angel Harper, who 
represents Adolf Hitler, and Joseph Lane, who represents Joseph Stalin. 
While Wars I Have Seen is written in a dense albeit relatively straight- 
forward style, Mrs. Reynolds returns to Stein’s first experimentations 
with prose, maintaining an insistent present tense, repeating words and 
phrases, and emphasizing simple rhymes. Yet Mrs. Reynolds radically differs 
from works like Three Lives or Tender Buttons, works, in their own ways, 
very much about the “ordinary” but set specifically in a dehistoricized 
“continuous present.”*? Mrs. Reynolds both represents a specific time in 
history—the rise and fall of Nazism and Fascism in Europe—and rebels 
against a chronological telling of these events. Stein roots her war novel 
in the repetitive habits of an ordinary couple. 

The obscurity and sheer length of Mrs. Reynolds present a new chal- 
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lenge to the reader; one feature of the novel is that it enacts how tedious 
the war actually felt for Stein. Even Richard Bridgman, an early cham- 
pion of Stein’s work, admits that the novel “cannot be advanced as a 
pleasurable reading experience” (318). Not only on the level of style but 
also on the level of character and event, the novel is enigmatic, shuffling 
causes and effects and shying away from explanations, as if war, under any 
circumstances, is inexplicable. Joseph Lane, for instance, is introduced as 
a “shadow” (331) similar to Angel Harper, but he receives considerably 
less treatment in the novel and gradually disappears, though no reason 
is given for his disappearance. Angel Harper’s flashbacks to a disturbed 
childhood and Mrs. Reynolds’s surrealistic dreams are also sometimes 
perplexing, as when Harper remembers his desire, at age 10, “to cover 
his face with a black veil, and put transparent paper over one leg and to 
hang something behind to be a tail and he liked to be alone so he could 
not fail” (99). Ominously predicting his distorted desire for power and his 
fear of failure, this flashback might be read metaphorically, though not to 
complete satisfaction. The simple, exacting rhymes (“veil” / “tail” / “fail”) 
complicate the seeming seriousness of the psychological critique; indeed, a 
tension between playful style and serious subject matter characterizes the 
whole work. Perhaps because of the difficulties imposed upon the reader, 
and perhaps because of Stein’s unusual and unsettling confrontation with 
World War II in this work, Mrs. Reynolds has typically been passed over 
by critics.” 

In her strikingly worded epilogue—the section of the novel that has 
attracted the most attention—Stein suggests that Mrs. Reynolds is a “his- 
torical” novel, but not by familiar definition: 


This book is an effort to show the way anybody could feel these 

years. It is a perfectly ordinary couple living an ordinary life and 

having ordinary conversations and really not suffering personally 

from everything that is happening but over them, all over them 

is the shadow of these two men, and then the shadow of one 
of the two men gets bigger and then blows away and there is | 
no other. There is nothing historical about this book except the | 
state of mind. (331) | 


In order to render a “state of mind,” Stein’s “ordinary” lacks all specificity: 
the couple’s “conversations” never develop; Mr. Reynolds's type of work is 
never named; and it is unclear where the characters are living. Despite the 
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cultural differences in “daily living” that Stein stresses in “What Is English 
Literature,” habits essentially function in the same way for everyone living 
in the age of Hitler and Stalin, whether in the United States or Europe. 
Stein’s epilogue to Mrs. Reynolds obscures a personal or historical context, 
refusing to acknowledge a link between the Reynoldses’ routines and 
Stein’s experience living in two French villages during the German oc- 
cupation. In this sense, Mrs. Reynolds is a historically nonspecific story of 
“anybody.” Constructed by repetition rather than a series of different and 
related events, the novel essentially redefines “historical” as the repetitions 
of everyday living rather than dates and geographical locations. 

Consisting of 12 parts (undifferentiated except that Angel Harper 
grows older), the novel is virtually plotless, recording Mr. and Mrs. Reyn- 
olds’s habits during World War II: rising early in the morning, going to 
work (for Mr. Reynolds) or visiting neighbors (for Mrs. Reynolds), taking 
exercise, eating dinner, and going to bed. Concerned about the supply of 
food and fuel, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds nonetheless go on living more or 
less as they did before. Stein writes:““They wanted to know what the news 
was, but after all, it would do just as well to know the news tomorrow 
as today. In every way the news was the news of yesterday, and yesterday 
was another day and so was tomorrow” (88). Stein’s prose captures a 
monotony that pervades existence on the home front, analogous in some 
senses to Samuel Beckett’s postwar creation of characters obsessed with 
repetition (Molloy sucking stones, Krapp eating bananas). But in Stein’s 
text, the repetition of habits enables her characters to live as fully as they 
can. Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds are not consumed by the existential angst of 
repetition; rather, they maintain a sense of control in repeating actions that 
give them pleasure. Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds find surprising satisfaction in 
fulfilling their everyday needs: 


Well they had eaten a great deal and that made them tired, they 
were not used to eating so much and they went to bed early 
and after all they did sleep very well, they thought they would 
not but they did. Yes said Mrs. Reynolds waking up not early 
but late, yes life is strife, dear life, dear life. And she sighed a little. 
(197) 


Mrs. Reynolds's easy maxim, “life is strife” (echoing Stein’s “dear friend” 
described in Wars), seems to have little bearing on the Reynoldses’ actual 
existence during the war; her “sigh” sounds almost playful, especially since 
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the opening of the work announces: “All the world knows how to cry 
but not all the world knows how to sigh. Sighing is extra” (10). While 
Stein certainly acknowledges the war's shadowy effect on the Reynoldses’ 
everyday life, their habits function as a guard against this darkness. And 
despite what the above quotation states, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds quite 
frequently eat and sleep “a great deal.’ The repetition of habit serves to 
protect these individuals from the outside world of chaos, from James’s 
notion of “pure experience.” For Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, living during 
a time of war, habit keeps the self intact, preserving and protecting their 
states of being. 

Stein emphasizes her characters’ reliance on the ordinary by employ- 
ing the present tense and repetition to tell their story. The war, ostensibly, 
does not affect Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds (they are “really not suffering 
personally”) nor do they allow it to change their routines. The novel’s 
amplification of the present tense freights the ordinary with a new impor- 
tance, as if the ordinary might replace the oppressive facts of war. These 
facts of war (a misnomer of sorts) consist of the chronological counting 
of Angel Harper’s age. That is, the text marks time by counting Harper’s 
birthdays. Part 5 opens: 


Angel Harper was forty-six 

Exactly forty-six. 

Really when Angel Harper was forty-six he was in a fix. 
And so was anyone. And every one. Believe it or not it is true 
and it made every one pretty blue. (128) 


While Harper’s advancing age marks Mrs. Reynolds’s growing anxiety 
about his rise to power, the nursery rhyming of Stein’s style works against 
the acknowledgment of any real threat. Furthermore, Stein’s strange spoofs 
of Hitler and Stalin (which involves psychologizing Harper’s childhood) as 
well as Mrs. Reynolds’s refusal to believe that Harper will live, undercuts 
the seriousness of war; the text tries to suppress anxiety about Harper’s 
tise. Detached from the “news” and removed from the war efforts, this 
suppressed anxiety colors Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds’s lives. Mrs. Reynolds’s 
cousin explains: “I do not know whether what is happening makes any 
difference to me or not, and not knowing whether what is happen- 
ing makes any difference to me or not is very tiring” (286). War has an 
odd, unnamable effect on domestic things, even though the Reynoldses 
never suffer from severe shortages: “Every day is another day when Angel 
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Harper is forty-seven, even cake gets to have another meaning and as to 
candy and milk and cream and oatmeal, dear me said Mrs. Reynolds look- 
ing forward, I do wish I did not have to say so” (141). Sweets and comfort 
foods, “candy and milk and cream and oatmeal,” are objects of culinary 
attention; the war magnifies the satisfaction they give, however temporary 
that satisfaction might be. Stein suggests that fulfilling basic needs serves as 
a singular source of pleasure for these characters—pleasure is not stripped 
away by the war, but magnified. The war in Mrs. Reynolds decontextualizes 
ordinary experience by making the characters more conscious of their 
domestic life, giving it “another meaning,” a heightened importance. 
Mrs. Reynolds engages with the war very generally by asking ques- 
tions relevant to any “ordinary” person (as Stein’s epigraph reinforces): In 
what ways can people react against the influence of war on their lives? 
Is it possible to resist war on the level of the everyday? Because time’s 
movement forward is equated with Harper’s rise to power, Stein’s novel 
strains between the inevitable forwardness of time and the ways in which 
Mrs. Reynolds can control or rebel against this inevitability. The work 
suggests that war deeply affects the kinds of things people do every day, 
while nonetheless emphasizing that Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds do not change 
their routines and habits; the ordinary might be a means of maintaining 
the cherished present tense.” Ostensibly third-person omniscient, the 
novel’s point of view draws on the language and style of Mrs. Reynolds's 
dialogue, so that the work seems to privilege not only her experience but 
her voice as well (a technique similar, for instance, to Joyce’s point of view 
in Dubliners). In this way, Mrs. Reynolds echoes Stein’s earlier stories in 
Three Lives, “The Good Anna” and “The Gentle Lena,” in which unreli- 
able narration reveals a discrepancy between voice (innocent, trustworthy) 
and content (defeated lives ending in death). Marianne DeKoven suggests 
that the innocence of what she calls “obtuse narration” in Three Lives 
might be a defense against despair; the stories avoid judging or pitying 
characters who themselves do not see their lives as pitiful (29-32). In Mrs. 
Reynolds the discrepancy between voice and content works differently: the 
childishness of Mrs. Reynolds’s point of view creates something close to 
dramatic irony. Her perception of war (simply put, “war is bad”) offsets the 
complexities of the war’s continuation. While no one would argue with 
a child who perceives war as bad (it seems a response worth protecting), 
Mrs. Reynolds’s innocence borders on delusion, since we know that she 


is not a child. 
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Irrationally hopeful, Mrs. Reynolds depends on the prophecies of two 
saints, St. Odile and St. Godfrey, rather than “news” from the front lines. 
These saints, the narrator tells us, have predicted Angel Harper’s death at 
age fifty-five. The last paragraph of the novel suggests that the war's end, 
represented by his death, has indeed been foretold: 


Mrs. Reynolds remembered the next morning that she had said 
that Saint Odile had not been mistaken, and said Mrs. Reynolds 
she Mrs. Reynolds was not mistaken in believing in Saint Odile 
because Saint Odile had not been mistaken. Angel Harper was 
not fifty-five alive. (330) 


Though Mrs. Reynolds is “not mistaken,” it is never clear throughout the 
novel whether St. Odile’s prophecy can be trusted. Thus, a vague sense of 
luck hangs over the novel’s conclusion: Mrs. Reynolds is lucky enough 
to have her trust in St. Odile confirmed; perhaps others, more attuned to 
the “news,” consider an Allied victory the result of human agency. The 
saints’ prophecies in Mrs. Reynolds might therefore seem a sly (and trou- 
bling) evasion of historical explanation, of causes and effects, rather than 
a vigorous refutation of war’s cause-and-effect logic. 

The role of prophecy in the novel is just one issue that has caused 
critics to question its political implications. Its plotlessness and innovative 
wordplay led one early reader to believe that it had nothing to do with life 
during the war, and even that Stein was indifferent to the war (“Gertrude 
Stein’s Unpublished Works”). Ellen Berry has argued, alternatively, that the 
saints’ prophecies might be read as Stein’s rebellion against the teleologi- 
cal telling of history—an argument similar to the way some critics read 
Stein’s use of the present tense as opposing Angel Harper’s increasing age 
and wars movement forward. Berry suggests that the “counting” of Harp- 
ers age is overturned and reversed by a look back to what the prophets 
have predicted all along (123-31). Berry associates Stein’s “wandering” 
mode of representing time (prophecy disrupting linear flow) with female 
subjectivity (9). Like many feminist critics of Stein’s work (DeKoven,”° 
Diedrich, and Ruddick), Berry links Stein’s work with what Julia Kristeva 
calls cyclic or repetitive time (113, 131). And yet this sort of reading calls 
into question whether disrupting Harper’s rise to power on the level of 
verb tense really resolves whether Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds have anything 
to do with the war’s end: are they good citizens by waiting out the war, 
or should they have been actively involved in opposing Angel Harper? 
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More recent critics have moved away from the gender dichotomies 
that Berry puts forth, arguing that the work posits an inextricable con- 
nection between the aesthetics of “daily life” and the politics of World 
War II. Phoebe Stein Davis, for instance, argues that the novel does not 
define the domestic in opposition to the war “but as a sphere inseparable 
from it and necessarily altered by it” (582). Davis points out that Mr. and 
Mrs. Reynolds lose their “home” during the war, even though they never 
actually move away from it. Stein writes:“All this time Mrs. Reynolds was 
ready to come home. She and Mr. Reynolds had not been away but she 
was ready to come home” (130). As this passage suggests, war robs “home” 
of its accustomed qualities. War might not physically impose upon the 
Reynoldses’ life, but it dramatically destabilizes what was formerly taken 
for granted. Thus, in a Jamesian sense, habit serves as a means for Mr. and 
Mrs. Reynolds to assert their “home” under the threat of change. Habit 
serves as a “flywheel,” a “conservative agent,” safely locking them into a 
fixed mode of living. But like James’s understanding of habit’s power to 
“keep different social strata from mixing,” Stein’s celebration of the Reyn- 
oldses’ habits identifies a dangerous kind of self-absorption. Perhaps Stein’s 
commitment to ordinary life during the war opposes the institution of 
male warfare and violence, but as Wars I Have Seen also confirms, her re- 
action to the twentieth century’s worst crimes illuminates an extremely 
problematic escapism, cloaked as pacifism and anchored in habit. 

In Wars I Have Seen and Mrs. Reynolds, Stein’s startling description of 
how habit functions during a time of war exposes both habit’s usefulness 
and its limitations. Stein focuses on the habits of ordinary life as a mode 
of protection; habits become what Woolf calls “the cotton wool of daily 
life,’ a domestic shield against surrounding trauma. But habits, as defense, 
also enable a dangerous blindness to what, especially in retrospect, de- 
manded action. During the Second World War, the massive mechanization 
of death became a sick enactment of James’s “flywheel.” Stein’s choice 
of a title, Wars I Have Seen, ironically points to the wars that she did not 
see: a reader learns more about domestic life during the war than about 
worldwide destruction and casualties on the battlefield. To take political 
action, to revolt against the status quo, to document the war’s violence, to 

join the Résistance—all would have been actions antithetical to her habits; 
all would have been actions antithetical to Gertrude Stein’s personal and 
artistic temperament. 

Stein’s World War II writings implicate her modernism in a paralyzing 
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and troubling preoccupation with the daily. Habit, in both Mrs. Reynolds 
and Wars I Have Seen, creates “an existence suspended in time,” as she 
described her method in “A Transatlantic Interview,” conducted in the last 
year of her life (103). While Stein’s use of habit works against a movement 
forward or backward in time, challenging a sense of linear temporality, her 
reliance on habit also sheds light on a surprising conservative tendency in 
her work. Her desire to suspend time illuminates a refusal, on some level, 
to accept “momentous” change. In a way, we could call Stein’s Word War 
II writings nostalgic, in the sense that they resist, even rebuke, the forward 
movement of time. Though she was an early exemplar of modernism, her 
depiction of habit aligns itself as readily with a nineteenth-century ethos. 
Her optimism about life, certainly influenced by William James, and her 
unwillingness to confront war’s violence, dramatically differ from the 
ironic or bitter ethos of so many other modernists who wrote about war. 
From James, Stein inherits an American pragmatic view of the world, in 
which humans could control their lives through action and habit. Whereas 
other twentieth-century thinkers, notably Freud, offer us ways of think- 
ing about habit that might illuminate human obsessions or self-betrayals, 
Stein never accepted this notion of modern psychology. Her aesthetic, 
paradoxically, seems both ahead of and behind her times. 


Notes 


1. James wrote this aphorism in his own copy of the Briefer Course, the short- 
ened version of Principles of Psychology, across the top of the first recto page of 
the chapter on habit (Tursi 70). It is attributed to the English novelist Charles 
Reade (1814-84) by F A. Russell, but it bears out James’s belief in the produc- 
tive power of habit as well as his notion of how every young educated man 
should proceed in life. 


2.In The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (1933), Stein sresses the influence of 
William James: 


The important person in Gertrude Stein’s Radcliffe life was William 
James. She enjoyed her life and herself. She was the secretary of the 
philosophical club and amused herself with all sorts of people. She 
liked making sport of question asking and she liked equally answering 
them. She liked it all. But the really lasting impression of her Radcliffe 
life came through William James. (86) 


James became Stein’s friend as much as her mentor (he encouraged her to 
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study medicine, as he first had). As her early Radcliffe manuscripts reveal, Stein 
thought highly not only of James’s philosophy but also of his strength of char- 
acter, confirmed by his belief in action. Quoting the words of Shakespeare’s 
Marc Antony, Stein wrote in April 1895: “this is a man” (Miller 146), and she 
wrote: “He is truly a man among men ...a scientist of force and originality 
embodying all that is strongest and worthiest in the scientific spirit” and “a 
strong sane noble personality reacting truly on all experience that life has given 
him” (146-47). 


3. Stein’s “politics,” especially as they are disclosed in her World War II texts, 
have been a subject of great debate recently, as critics try to come to terms 
with Stein’s seeming passivity in the face of war. John Whittier-Ferguson deftly 
examines the difficulties that Stein’s work presents in trying to locate her posi- 
tion “in time, in history” (115) when “time” and “history” are modalities with 
which Stein purposefully experiments. Phoebe Stein Davis looks at both Mrs. 
Reynolds and Wars I Have Seen to argue that Stein imagines an “intricate con- 
nection between the private sphere (the everyday) and the public sphere of 
war” (577), essentially showing how home life is not separate from but rather 
part of life on the front lines. Both Whittier-Ferguson and Davis respond, in 
large part, to Wanda Van Dusen, who examines Stein’s preface to the translated 
speeches of Maréchal Pétain, leader of France’s pro-German Vichy government 
(1940-44)—a preface that was published for the first time along with Van 
Dusen’s article. Van Dusen calls into question the extent of Stein’s collaboration 
with Vichy as well as the way in which her experimental writings mask her 
conservative politics. See also Janet Malcolm’s recent article. Malcolm is not 
particularly interested in the actual work Stein produced during this period 
(or the overlap between living and writing), but she usefully illuminates the 
historical and possible psychological reasons for why Stein and Toklas stayed in 
France. 


4. Critical attention prioritizes James’s defense of will, choice, and action as 
the fundamental feature of his pragmatism, including a consideration of habit 
only within these larger frames. See for instance Ross Posnock, Bruce Kuk- 
lick, James Kloppenberg and Richard Wightman Fox, and Kim Townsend. An 
exception is Joseph Thomas, who suggests that James’s discourse of habit is a 
response to the question of how humankind comes to feel “at home” in the 
world (7). Habit serves as a way to domesticate experience, sometimes signal- 
ing an “ethos of war” (15) (human homelessness and battlefields) and some- 
times one of “accommodation.” Thomas briefly alludes to Woolf’s Mr. Ramsay 
in To the Lighthouse and Bernard in The Waves as characters who recognize 
the protective “shell” of habit (25), though he does not mention the work of 
James’s more direct heir, Gertrude Stein. For a study of the influence of James- 
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ian habit on other early modernists, see Renée Tursi, who persuasively argues 
that habit served as a “salutary and copious force” (244) in early American 
modernism. For a broad examination of James’s pragmatism and its influence 
on Stein’s modernism, see Jonathan Levin. For the argument that Stein even- 
tually rejects James’s intellectual influence and (albeit unconsciously) accepts 
Freudian thinking, see Lisa Ruddick. 


5.While the origins and development of pragmatism are issues of continued 
scholarly debate, one view holds that pragmatist thought and writing begin 
with Emerson and includes other thinkers like William James, Charles Sanders 
Peirce, John Dewey, and a series of modern American authors, like Kenneth 
Burke, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Gertrude Stein, Robert Frost 
W. E. B. Dubois, and Ralph Ellison. For dissenting views about Emerson’s role 
as originator of pragmatism (at odds in particular with his Transcendentalism), 
see Paul Jay and Stanley Cavell. For connections between Emerson and James’s 
pragmatism, see Richard Poirier, Renewal; Cornel West; John J. McDermott; 
Jonathan Levin; and Charles Mitchell. For connections between pragmatism 
and literary modernism, see Poirier, Renewal; Frank Lentricchia; Ruddick; 
Levin; and Mitchell. 


3 


6. Menand traces the intellectual legacies of four American thinkers: Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William James, Charles Sanders Peirce, and John Dewey. He 
suggests that James’s philosophy was particularly compelling at a time in Amer- 
ica when another civil war did not seem unlikely, for a philosophy that warned 
against the importance of ideas (the intractable ideologies of North and South) 
seemed like the only philosophy worth acting on politically. 


7. Furthermore, it could be said that pragmatism’s influence—its emphasis on 
method and process rather than end result (or ideal truth)—finds a counterpart 
in a certain kind of modern poetry that foregrounds poetic practice rather 
than end result. Art that defines itself as the exploration of aesthetic potential, 
or the artistic medium, or the resources of language, could be said to grow out 
of a pragmatic philosophy. 


8. James’s opposition to strict ideologies and static notions of “truth” draws its 
strength from Emerson’s antifoundational nonconformism rather than from the 
mystical and religious elements of his Transcendentalism. For a discussion of 
the interconnections between Transcendentalism and pragmatism in Emerson’s 
thought, see Levin 17—44. 


9. Menand entertainingly recounts James's indecision—about what profession 
to pursue, whether to marry, and where he ought to live. James’s sister Alice 
called him a “blob of mercury” (76). 
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10. Ann Douglas compares William James and Gertrude Stein with their coun- 
terpart Sigmund Freud, thinkers who constitute the three most important “off 
stage influences” on American modernism. She pits James’s and Stein’s “‘plu- 
ralistic optimism” against Freud's “elitist pessimism” to explain the dual nature 
of New York in the 1920s, a decade marked by rapid changes in technology, 


transportation, media, and entertainment (28). 


11. As critics such as Ann Charters and Carolyn Faunce Copeland have noted, 
“Melanctha” is based on Stein’s early romantic experience with May Book- 
staver, a woman she met while she was studying medicine at Johns Hopkins. 
They argue that Stein imagines her role in the relationship in terms of Jeff’s 
middle-class stoicism; she sides with his desire for “regular living” instead of 
Melanctha’s moodier passions. 


12. Woolf uses these phrases in her late, unfinished memoir “A Sketch of the 
Past” to describe how day-to-day actions function as a buffer against the “rap- 

y y ga P 
ture” or “shock” of artistic vision, trauma, or change (72). 


13. Stein’s texts, moreover, call into question another well-known literary 
trajectory, one articulated by Lionel Trilling. Drawing on Dostoevsky’s Notes 
from Underground, Trilling suggests that modern literature renounces what 
Wordsworth and Keats celebrated as everyday joy or pleasure. Modern man, 
represented by Dostoevsky’s miserable clerk, hates what Trilling refers to as 
“the sublime and the beautiful” (104). While his observation certainly ap- 
plies to Dostoevsky’s novel, the pleasure that habit provides—as Stein’s work 
demonstrates—is not wholly renounced by modernity. Everyday habits, what 
Wordsworth calls, in a passage that Trilling quotes, “the grand elementary prin- 
ciple of pleasure,” the principle by which man “knows, and feels and lives and 
moves” (qtd. in Trilling 94) is not suddenly abandoned by literary modernism. 


14. Jayne Walker, for instance, links Jamesian psychology with Cézanne’s com- 
positional techniques to reveal “how perfectly Stein’s early training in Jamesian 
psychology prepared her to understand Cézanne’s new mode of realism and 
its potential significance for the problem of representation in writing” (xviii). 
Sensitive to the liveliness and indeterminacy of Tender Buttons, Walker also 
explores how Stein liberates domestic objects and rituals from their normal 
subordination to human purposes. 


15. William James's response to Henry’ late prose style marks the difference 
between them. After reading The Golden Bowl, William wrote to his brother 
that the novel put him “in a very puzzled state of mind.” He complains that he 
neither enjoys “the kind of‘problem’” in the book nor the “method of narra- 
tion by interminable elaboration of suggestive reference.” He even suggests that 
Henry’s method and his own “seem the reverse, the one of the other.” And to 
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drive home this point, he asks Henry to sit down and write a book “with no 

mustiness in the plot, with great vigor and decisiveness in the action, no fenc- 
ing in the dialogue, no psychological commentaries, and absolute straightness 

in style,” good-naturedly suggesting that he publish it in William’s name (qtd. 

in Perry 1: 423-24). 


16. Describing Stein’s endorsement of American culture during her lecture 
tour in 1934-35, Douglas writes: 


The endlessly reassuring promise of the mass arts that there is always 
more, and more of the same, found in [Stein] its best advocate. “Com- 
fort” was one of her favorite words, and she believed that “there is no 
pleasure like the spending of money.’ On her deathbed, she told her 
doctor: “I was not made to suffer.” Immediate gratification was at the 
root of Stein’s persona and art. (122) 


17. Stein wrote Mrs. Reynolds between 1940 and 1943, while she was living in 
occupied France. Bennett Cerf at Random House considered the novel too 
experimental to sell (like her early work); in addition, the paper shortage dur- 
ing the war inclined him to postpone publication until the war was over. It 

was not published until 1952, posthumously, as part of the collection of Stein’s 
unpublished works assembled by Yale University Press. In contrast, Wars I Have 
Seen achieved best-seller status shortly after publication in autumn 1945 (Burns 
and Dydo). 


18.“America is my country and Paris is my home town,” Stein famously wrote 
in her 1936 essay “An American and France” (61). Here she explains how 
America “made” her, though she “made” her art in France: “And so I am an 
American and I have lived half my life in Paris, not the half that made me but 
the half in which I made what I made” (62). 


19. This period has been called France’s phony war for the reason that France 
entered the war slowly and reluctantly. Because of the Franco-British guar- 
antee to Poland, France was forced to declare war when Germany invaded 
Poland, but the French army, geared for defense, mobilized very slowly, wait- 
ing for Britain to mobilize with more modern weaponry, especially airplanes. 
James McMillan describes France’s phony war as the country’s hope “that 
victory could be obtained without fighting”—an illusion that rendered the 
country “all the more vulnerable to the shattering experience of blitzkrieg in 
the summer of 1940” (124). Putting Stein in this context, we might say that 
her belief that France was safely protected from war was both short sighted and 
widely held at the time. 


20. Janet Malcolm notes that Stein and Toklas never acknowledged that Ber- 
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nard Fay was their protector. In his memoir Les Précieux, however, Fay recounts 
a visit with Pétain in which he secured the women’s safety. Malcolm examines 
the extent of Fay’s collaboration, including his persecution of Freemasons and 

his connection to the gestapo. 


21.The original typescript, included in the Random House Papers at Colum- 
bia University, is marked by Bennett Cerf’s note at the top of the first page: 
“For the records. This disgusting piece was mailed from Belley on Jan. 19, 
1942.” The piece was first published in Modernism/Modernity in 1996. 


22. According to the best figures, only 2 percent of the French adult popula- 
tion at the time can be considered members of the Résistance, a figure notice- 
ably at odds with the myth of la France résistante developed at the liberation 
(McMillan 147-49). 


23. In “Composition as Explanation,” Stein coins the phrase “continuous pres- 
ent” (517) to describe her first attempt to escape chronological narrative in 
“Melanctha,” the second story in Three Lives. The “continuous present” might 
be understood as resisting moments of temporal stasis, or what Stein called the 
“prolonged present.” She wants to represent the even flow forward of time 
rather than heightened states of epiphany or revelation. Ténder Buttons, similarly, 
is also founded in the ordinary world of the present tense. 


24. Mrs. Reynolds has received sustained critical attention only in the last several 
years. See for example Davis, Lesinska, and Whittier-Ferguson. 


25. In her study of Stein’s war writings, Maria Diedrich argues that Stein’s 
emphasis on the temporal present represents a rejection of masculine values of 
violence as well as “rationality, linearity, and hierarchical order” (92). 


26. DeKoven explains Stein’s experimental work thus: 


it is the indeterminate, antipatriarchal (antilogocentric, antiphallogo- 
centric, presymbolic, pluridimensional) writing which deconstruction, 
alias Jacques Derrida, proposes as an antidote to Western culture, and 
which Julia Kristeva proposes as an antidote to patriarchy. (xvii) 
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Armed with Questions: 


Mary Butts’s Sacred Interrogative 


Bradley W. Buchanan 


May Butts’s frequent use of the interrogative mode and her per- 
sistent thematization of the trope of questioning are prominent features 
of her writing, yet they have attracted relatively little attention from the 
increasing number of scholars who have recently helped to revive her 
literary reputation. This seems surprising at first, given the fact that the 
Butts renaissance has taken place in an age of vibrant feminist theory, 
much of which sees asking questions as a political and gendered activity. 
For instance, Jane Gallop speculates that “to end with questions, not to 
conclude, but to be open” is as close as we may get to “a truly feminist 
gesture” (32). Yet if we look more closely both at feminist theories of 
questioning and at Butts’s work, we may decide that there are good rea- 
sons why they have not been brought together more often. Although the 
worldviews of theorists such as Gallop, Julia Kristeva, and Luce Irigaray 
are not explicitly “humanistic” in the traditional sense,' their ideas about 
the act of interrogation are grounded in a historical, moral, and rational 
view of a human other.” Conversely, Butts’s thematization of questions 
is inextricably bound up in her preoccupation with the sacred and su- 
pernatural other (God, in other words) who lies beyond the realm of 
everyday human affairs. 

French feminists have rightly pointed out that even male writers who 
seem to grant power or autonomy to the question (Derrida and Hei- 
degger are prime examples) finally choose to stress the question’s reliance 
on language rather than seeing language itself as something fundamentally 
interrogative.? Thus if we were to approach Butts’s work solely through 
recent feminist theory, we might expect to find that her female charac- 
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ters have already opened themselves up to the virtues of interrogativity, 
while her male characters still seem to cleave to a fossilized declarative 
authoritarian discourse. But this is not exactly the case, as we see in her 
1932 essay “Traps for Unbelievers”’: 


An old ghost accompanies the advances and speculations of man, 
inexorcisable, inexorable, materialising at will. Neither fashion- 
able nor unfashionable, with us like the seasons or the weather, 
asking in a whisper, as Tennyson put it, if the stars run blind. ... 
Every little boy in a bar, with friends and his gay clothes, has that 
whisper jazzing in his head. And most of the girls. All that they 
have by way of critical understanding is that Science has shown 
up the universe, put an end to the moral compulsion not to get 
drunk or go to church on Sundays. (304) 


Far from identifying femininity with questioning (and vice versa), Butts 
sees the modern questioning impulse in “every little boy” as well as in 
“most of the girls.” By “asking . . . if the stars run blind,” it poses a question 
about the existence of a superhuman, supernatural intelligence that might 
animate the universe. Butts’s thematization of questioning frequently leads 
her to such speculations, to which she imputes moral as well as cosmic 
significance. In the same essay, Butts points to the lack of moral authority 
in the lives of the Bright Young Things she has described: “‘Why be good 
any more?’ they ask; and the answer is, ‘Why?’ What answer is there that 
cuts any ice which does not depend ultimately on unproved premises, 
and surmises whose very sound is ‘unscientific’?” (305). Butts implies 
that if we view the world only scientifically, the lack of an easy “answer” 
to moral questions is turned, almost mechanically, into its own endlessly 
echoing and unanswerable question. This indeterminacy is hardly desirable 
for Butts (though we may note that it has held a strong appeal for many 
later feminists), since she is eager to assert the importance of the sacred 
and to make some positive claims about the irrational forces for which 
religious myths (like that of the Grail) stand. 

Before considering the more complex implications of the act of 
questioning for Butts, we should acknowledge that on one level asking 
questions was for her a useful, expressive, speculative, and creative device. 
As we can see from the following passage from her journals, it allows her 
to indulge in a kind of hypothetical reverie that ends up performing what 
it at first merely imagines as a possibility: 
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Shall I ever make a poem out of this spring day with the sun 
shifting in through the shutters, the warm coolness, Paris hum- 
ming at a distance; and tears because there are fairy tales in 
which the pain stops, a miraculous right-about-turn of misery 
into accomplishment, that never happens; . . . and Sergey my 
wretched fairy tale, who, all the same, is a prince, and . . . William 
James “adorable genius” calling me to order? 

(qtd. in Blondel 176) 


One might say that she makes an impromptu “poem” out of these ele- 
ments simply by asking whether such a poem could be written. In an- 
other passage from her journal she asks herself, “What do I love, outside 
writing and clothes and opium and the weather and my friends?” (qtd. 
in Blondel 202). Her answer, which mentions “sex” and its power to heal 
those who are “psychically sick,” is less important than her impulse to 
challenge herself with queries intended to jolt her out of what she terms 
her own “egotism.” Indeed, even at its least self-conscious level, Butts’s 
liking for interrogativity is a sign of her wish to forget her own identity 
and limitations; Butts urged herself to “GO OUTSIDE WOMAN, GET 
OUTSIDE YOURSELF” (qtd. in Blondel 249), and we may speculate 
that she used questions to do just that. 

Perhaps the best statement of Butts’s view of the importance of ques- 
tions comes in “Traps for Unbelievers,” where she claims that modern 
people must assume an interrogative attitude toward God. For her, our 
uncertainty about the existence of divinity becomes the essential fact of 
our own lives: 


man, whether he likes it or not, whether he thinks about it or 
not, has been forced back .. . onto the final, inescapable, and 
implacable question: “Is there anything there or not?” Anything 
at all? Or has the whole vast various structure been built out of 
nothing but my misunderstandings of phenomena and my sup- 
pressed wishes? Is there anything there at all? That vague, crude, 
inescapable question is being asked everywhere, and answered or 
re-answered nowhere. (304) 


Science has made any answers to the questions we ask about God im- 
possible or implausible, Butts holds, but it offers little comfort to those 
who keep wondering about such issues: “the new physics and the new 
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psychology . . . offers nothing at present to replace the beliefs a century of 
brilliant discoveries destroyed” (304). Given the impossibility of reverting 
to old religious certainties, we must choose between the “dead” certainties 
of what Butts calls “‘nineteenth-century materialistic science” and the 
interrogative openness that she recommends. The latter approach has at 
least the virtue of keeping one receptive to the possibility that God may 
be real, and this possibility is still alive: “the question [of God’s existence] is 
as undecided as ever, though possibly in a hopeful state of suspense. But it 
is the question, and on its answer depends man’s whole reaction to life.” 

Butts made no secret of her concern with the problem of God’s 
existence; indeed, she made it a principal criterion in her evaluations of 
her literary peers. In her essay “Bloomsbury” (first published in 1998 in 
Modernism / Modernity) she describes the Woolfs, Maynard Keynes, E. M. 
Forster, Lytton Strachey, Clive Bell, et al. as “a ring, a magic ring, within 
which was gathered all that had been saved from the War” (33), yet she de- 
cides that it is ripe for reassessment: “the moment has come to ask:‘What 
has it all meant? “What has it stood for?’ ‘What are its casualties?’ ‘Its final 
successes?’ ‘Is it over?’*Why?’” (38). Butts imagines “A kind of hole in the 
centre” of this group, “into which the mind fell instantly, the moment the 
question was asked, and very soon it began to be asked ‘what is the mean- 
ing of all this?” Butts’s account of Bloomsbury’s implosion is couched 
in the same skeptical interrogations that eminent Bloomsburyans prided 
themselves on undertaking. For instance, meetings of the Cambridge 
Apostles (the group from which most of what we now call Bloomsbury 
sprang) were famous for the frequency with which the question “What do 
you mean by that?” appeared. This question was a request for clarification, 
for a sharpening of one’s utterance to the point of supreme efficiency, 
and it is somewhat ironic to hear an echo of it in Butts’s dismissal of the 
group itself. Of course, Butts’s question “What has it all meant?” implies a 
much broader, cosmic curiosity, which the secular, humanistic, and largely 
private ethical values of Bloomsbury were ill equipped to address. One 
might well note that Butts’s query about meaning here is perhaps so vague 
as to be meaningless itself, but she does point to a certain limitation in the 
philosophical ambitions of Bloomsburyans, who were themselves inspired 
by (but not always mindful of or well informed about) the work of G. E. 
Moore. 

In Butts’s view, Bloomsbury “made a bid for power . . . based on rea- 
son and on intellect” and “left out of count all those sides to men’s nature 
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that lie deeper than the purely rational mind” (39). She asks: “‘What, 
if they had their way, would be the result, the pattern, the intelligible 
whole?’ Or simply:“What are they letting us in for?” and she claims that 
these queries “were not answered ... never have been answered.” Butts 
is at her most rhetorical in this article, challenging her peers to rise to 
her level of inquiry and ambition: “It has become a cliché to say that our 
civilisation is on trial. Who knows enough, who writes well enough to 
give life to that commonplace? Who has sufficient belief? And in what?” 
(43). As if to show her fitness to sustain this fiction of a “trial,” Butts ends 
her essay with a barrage of rather rhetorical, posturing questions: “Who 
will warm the knowledge of this to life and illuminate it by their intel- 
lect? Who might have the courage to scrap all they have hitherto held, 
for the intelligence’s sake?” After this peroration, she returns to the figures 
of Bloomsbury and ruefully concludes, as though to cement the guilty 
verdict she is returning against them, “One wishes to hear their answer. 
One wishes they knew it.” As if driven by Bloomsbury’s dithering into 
impatience with all of human civilization,’ she then asks “Has [civiliza- 
tion] all been one essential fake, a brilliant self-deception . . . ?” and in 
the next breath she wonders whether modern “scientific power” can be 
reconciled with the traditional wisdom of this apparently dubious civiliza- 
tion (42). 

Butts credits the publication of Eliot’s The Waste Land with causing 
her and others to begin asking such all-encompassing questions “night 
and day” (42), and implies that Eliot’s quizzical skepticism about the 
humanistic worldview is healthy. His example may be what leads her to 
criticize and challenge the Bloomsburyans she admires: “You who know 
so much, can say it so well, is there nothing more you can do for us?” 
Butts referred to Eliot admiringly in many of her writings and quotes 
his “Preludes” in her novel Armed with Madness: “Prepare for life, / The 
last twist of the knife” (Taverner 36). Another reference to Eliot also oc- 
curs in this section of Armed with Madness when Scylla tells Carston: “an 
american poet said:‘Memory, you have the key’” (32). Butts, like Eliot, 
was self-consciously elitist; in her view, the inert condition of “the con- 
clusions of nineteenth-century materialistic science” has to do with the 
fact that these apparent truths had “been just discovered by the mass of 
the people” (“Traps” 304).A direct parallel between the role of questions 
in Eliot (who once asked “are not all these questions / Brought up by in- 
digestions?” [Inventions 73]) and Butts is suggested if we recall the woman 
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in The Waste Land whose queries slide rapidly from restlessness—‘“W hat 
shall we do tomorrow?” (138)—to desperate complaint: “What shall we 
ever do?” In Butts’s world, such tedious, querulous anxiety is ready-made 
and mechanical; in one scene in Armed with Madness a character needs 
only to put a “record on the gramophone” (as Eliot’s typist does) to hear 
a nagging, mindless interrogative voice: “What’ll I do? the gramophone 
was saying: What’ll I do, what'll I do?” (Taverner 37).° 

We should note that despite her self-declared allegiance to the often 
misogynistic Eliot and the severity of her condemnations of Bloomsbury, 
Butts has a good deal in common with Virginia Woolf where questioning 
is concerned. Woolf’s female characters are often associated with ques- 
tioning. For instance, in the story “A Society,’ a young woman recounts 
that she and her female friends “made ourselves into a society for asking 
questions . . . all were to read books, look at pictures, go to concerts, keep 
our eyes open in the streets, and ask questions perpetually. We were very 
young” (125). Woolf ironizes the naive impulse to ask endless questions 
when her narrator, who has sworn herself to celibacy as part of her mem- 
bership in this “society,” meets another member: 


I’ve been at Oxbridge, she said. 

Asking questions? 

Answering them, she replied. 

You have not broken our vow? I said anxiously, noticing 
something about her figure. 

Oh, the vow, she said casually. I’m going to have a baby if 
that’s what you mean. You can’t imagine, she burst out, how ex- 
citing, how beautiful, how satisfying— 

What is? I asked. 

To—to—answer questions, she replied in some confusion. 

(129) 


By associating unanswered questions with unfulfilled sexual desire, Woolf 
satirizes those of her self-consciously modern female characters who are 
“far too clever to believe that anyone could answer anything” (“Mem- 
oirs” 77). However, she also invests interrogation with something of the 
same human and cosmic meaning as does Butts. In A Room of Ones Own, 
Woolf’s narrator “watched the Manx cat pause in the middle of the lawn 
as if it too questioned the universe ...” (11). To the Lighthouse contains a 
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number of challenging questions about the apparent indifference of the 
universe to human affairs (which are reminiscent of Butts’s invocation of 


Tennyson’s question about the stars’ blindness): 


Did Nature supplement what man advanced? Did she complete 
what he began? With equal complacence she saw his misery, 
condoned his meanness, and acquiesced in his torture. That 
dream, then, of sharing, completing, finding in solitude on the 
beach an answer, was but a reflection in a mirror, and the mirror 
itself was but the surface glassiness which forms in quiescence 
when the nobler powers sleep beneath? (125) 


Woolf does not draw the same spiritual conclusions from such queries as 
Butts does (as her suicide perhaps suggests). Nevertheless, in To the Light- 
house there are scenes of seemingly telepathic communication between 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay that corroborate Butts’s sense that there is something 
supernatural about the act of questioning: “And why not? Mrs. Ramsay 
demanded” —inaudibly, since there are no quotation marks—“why show 
it so plainly, Mrs. Ramsay demanded (they looked at each other down the 
table sending these questions and answers across, each knowing what the 
other felt)” (89). It would be difficult to prove that Woolf was influenced 
by Butts’s view of questions, but Woolf had certainly read Butts’s work; 
she quoted Butts in Three Guineas and, according to Nathalie Blondel, 
was still so exercised about Butts (and her criticisms of Bloomsbury, one 
assumes) that she needed a good deal of wine to mention her name to 
Angus Davidson in 1937 (Blondel 434). 

Another modernist writer with whom Butts had some affinities 
where interrogation is concerned is Gertrude Stein, who was every bit as 
possessed by the need to theorize the act of questioning as was Butts. In 
“Arthur a Grammar,’ for instance, Stein comments on the tendency in 
early twentieth-century literature for journals to send questionnaires to 
writers: “Questionnaire in question. What is a question. Twenty questions” 
(62).° In a characteristic passage from The Geographical History of America, 
Stein muses: 


They like to know why there is a question and answer. 
There is in detective stories but is there in life. Is it possible to 
imagine a question and an answer. 

You never answer a question nobody does. 
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So then is there in anything a question and answer. And 
what have master-pieces to do with this thing with there being 
no question to answer and no answer to a question. (234) 


As we can see, when Stein asks such questions she eschews conventional 
punctuation; the question mark, which was crucial for Butts, has little 
place in Stein’s writing. More importantly, however, Stein posits a stable 
and almost prelinguistic link between human beings and the questions 
they ask:“‘a question if there is an answer or an answer if there is a ques- 
tion is almost always human nature which we do know we are not right 
about it but we do know it” (Geographical History 235-36). The riddle 
of how we can know without being “right” about our own nature is a 
daunting one, and it is not unreasonable to say that Stein has not quite 
managed to solve it. But rather than wanting to generate real answers to 
her verbal puzzles, Stein seems interested in breaking down authorita- 
tive (usually masculine) philosophical statements by reducing them to 
absurdity or tautology. In that sense, the interrogative themes in Stein’s 
writing may have a powerful feminist agenda that is apparently lacking 
in Butts’s work.” 

As Blondel notes (181), Butts privately acknowledged her admira- 
tion for Stein’s work, though she wished that “that depraved old creature” 
would not “monkey with the English language” (qtd. in Blondel 305) 
and was especially exercised by Stein’s impulse to aestheticize what were 
once religious objects. Her story “From Altar to Chimney-Piece” makes 
this critique (as its title implies) and satirizes Stein’s social circle in the 
process. From Butts’s viewpoint, Stein’s thematization of questions may 
have seemed roughly parallel to her treatment of sacred icons: instead of 
seeing questions as clues to a deeper mystery that involves our whole 
identity, Stein implies they are merely part of a “grammar” of “question 
and answer” (““Arthur” 63). Although Stein does raise the specter of the 
supernatural when she asks “Has the human mind anything to do with 
question and answer” and answers “Perhaps I do not think so” (86), she 
does not follow this insight to its logical conclusion. Although she admits 
that “You never answer a question,” unsolved questions do not bear wit- 
ness to any superhuman energies beyond those of language itself. Butts 
confessed that she suspected that she “saw GS [Stein] as evil because she 
made me clairvoyant to an evil thing so ...I identified her with it” (qtd. 
in Blondel 187). Butts’s jealousy of Virgil Thomson’s friendship with Stein 
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may have played a role in her feelings, along with what Butts calls some 
“strange information about Gertrude” (qtd. in Blondel 181), a phrase that 
presumably alludes to the fact that Stein lived more or less openly as a 
lesbian. Yet we may well read Butts’s indictment of Stein as impatience 
not with the latter’s homosexuality, social habits, or experimentation with 
syntax and repetition (after all, Butts’s own lesbian affairs, occasional pos- 
sessiveness, and often tortuous sentences would make her vulnerable to 
similar accusations) but with Stein’s explicit obsession with the power of 
language itself. By emphasizing words as ends in themselves, Stein reduces 
herself in Butts’s eyes to a “monkey” who not only refuses to heed the 
higher callings of her own nature as a female writer but also ignores the 
mystical implications of her interrogative enterprise. 

Butts is determined not to make this mistake, as we can see from her 
novel Armed with Madness,’ where hints of the sacred come thick and fast. 
The characters think they have found the Holy Grail when they happen 
upon a cup around which a cloud of mystery hangs; as an old man who 
discusses the item with two of the protagonists (Picus and Carston) says, 
“In this business there are no easy answers” (Taverner 139). Notwithstand- 
ing the characters’ doubts about their ability to come to any conclusions 
about this object, they invest it with intense philosophical significance: 


“T cannot tell you anything. A piece of worn jade, this time, 
for the question mark to the question we can none of us an- 
swer.” 

“What is the question?” said Carston. 

“Our old friend. Whether a true picture of the real is shewn 
by our senses alone.” 

“Can't we leave it that we don’t know?” 

“Then the picture we have becomes more and more unin- 


telligible” (137) 


Questioning, Butts implies, inevitably leads us to question the entire 
“picture of the real” as we perceive it. In this sense, her work partakes of 
what Gilles Deleuze, writing of the modernist novel, calls “the discovery 
of the question and the problematic as a transcendental horizon, as the 
transcendental element which belongs ‘essentially’ to beings, things and 
events” (195). No doubt the modernist obsession with the Grail is part 
of this “discovery” of the “problematic,” but few other writers have asso- 
ciated the Grail and its questions with doubts as fundamental as Butts’ 
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seem to be. Butts is not alone, however, in associating the Grail with acts 
of questioning. Eliot’s The Waste Land and David Jones’s In Parenthesis 
invoke the Grail knight’s failure (as recounted by Jessie Weston in her 
hugely influential From Ritual to Romance) to ask the right question at 
the right time,’ an omission that dooms the Fisher King to impotence 
and the Waste Land to continued barrenness. Butts’s Grail Knight, like J. 
C. Powys’s in his A Glastonbury Romance and Lawrence Durrell’s in Clea, 
does ask the right question at the right time.!! 

Butts’s knight is an unlikely one, partly because he is an American, yet 
it is by virtue of his very lack of intellectual achievements that he serves 
the mythic purposes Butts has in store for him. Dudley Carston’s naiveté 
and openness to experience are emphasized when he is introduced, and 
his thoughts merge with the narrator’s into free indirect discourse marked 
by questions: “He had come out of simple curiosity, and to see something 
of England off the regulation road. So that was what this Paris bunch did 
when they got home? What did they do? What was there to do?” (Taverner 
12). Robin Blaser sees Carston as “a near stereotype of the American 
who has lost all memory of the past” (192) but who becomes “a modern 
Grail knight in that he asks the right questions.”!* When Carston sees 
his beloved Scylla at the mercy of a distraught and violent Clarence (who 
has struck her with a stone flint and shot her with an arrow, and is prepar- 
ing another arrow to finish her off with) he asks himself: “Was I made a 
man for this?” (Taverner 147). Evidently answering in the affirmative, he 
distracts Clarence with the Grail cup long enough to rescue Scylla. He 
persuades Clarence to drop the cup into a well, pretending that Picus has 
singled Clarence out as the only one who can perform this strange task. 
The confused Clarence does as he is told and, perhaps chastened by this 
symbolic gesture, calms down considerably. 

This episode is a complex one, and bespeaks Butts’s concern not only 
with acts of interrogative magic but also with rituals of initiation. Before 
he proves himself a hero, Carston’s “day had been a penance,” and, as if 
consciously purging himself for a ritual, he sings pious songs instead of 
his usual “bawdy repertory” (146). These signs point to Carston’s status as 
a hero of the sacred, yet some readers have nevertheless felt that he fails 
in his central aim, which is to win Scylla’s affections. Others (with greater 
justice) claim that he alone escapes the “‘autointoxication” that Libbian 
Benedict sees afflicting the English characters in the book (qtd. in Blondel 
209). What Benedict calls the “naive, essentially hopeful outlook” of the 
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American expatriate is certainly responsible for Carston’s interrogative 
attitude toward himself and his surroundings, and thus does seem to func- 
tion as a catalyst for the Grail-centered, otherworldly regeneration Butts 
celebrates. Nevertheless, as we shall see later on, Butts offers a darker, more 
self-destructive version of these traits in her later story “Mappa Mundi,” 
in which a curious American visitor disappears forever into the Parisian 
mystique he is trying naively to penetrate. 

There is room for debate about what exactly is at stake in Butts’s vi- 
sion of regeneration in Armed with Madness. Is she more optimistic about 
Europe’s chances to heal its political divisions and revitalize its literary 
heritage after the First World War than were Eliot and company? Or does 
the novel suggest something quite different? Is Carston’s rescue of Scylla 
a sign that women can survive the wave of essentializations that mythic 
narratives so often bring with them? Is it a clue that women themselves 
have a closer connection to the Holy Grail than we might have sus- 
pected from male writers’ version of the story?!’ Or is it merely another 
symptom of women’s dependence on men? We may get a sense of Butts’ 
main concern here if we follow Scylla’s thoughts at the start of the novel, 
thoughts that echo Butts’s essay “Traps for Unbelievers”’: 


What was she worried about? .. . Hitherto God had fed his spar- 
rows, and as good fish had come out of the sea. But everywhere 
there was a sense of broken continuity, a dis-ease. The end of 

an age, the beginning of another. Revaluation of values. Phrases 
that meant something if you could mean them. The meaning of 
meaning? Discovery of a new value, a different way of appre- 
hending everything. (Taverner 9) 


Scylla can no longer find any reason to have faith in a divine power, es- 
pecially since “there were fifty good reasons for supporting the non-ex- 
istence of God” (10).The rebirth that comes about as a result of Carston’s 
question thus ought to be a return to faith of some kind, though it is hard 
to find more than a hint that this is indeed the case. Butts is content to let 
the Grail myth (and the nexus of questions that trigger its sacred energies) 
suggest rather than enact the spiritual recovery she seems to long for. 
Butts’s unwillingness in Armed with Madness to represent a Grail-in- 
duced redemption directly may reflect her belief that the “Grail story” is 
“inconclusive” because “the saga story ... has never come off, or found 
its form or its poet” (qtd. in Foy 59). Although Butts relished the inchoate 
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and indeterminate, as we have noted, she also no doubt wished to provide 
a “form” in which sacred energies might be contained; indeed, in some 
of her other writings she tries for the kind of writing that would evoke 
the forces supposedly unleashed by the Grail.'* Just as the characters in 
Butts’s stories seem to seek a transformation by means of their curiosity, so 
do the stories themselves seem to attempt to transform realistic narratives 
into visionary episodes through their use of questions. 

The opening of “After the Funeral” offers an example: “We waited 
in the ice-dark, star-pierced church, under the sea of dead incense and 
winter-chilled stone. More memories than sorrow? More sorrow than 
memories?” (202). The chiasmus points to how the questions function as 
quasi-incantations rather than genuine queries needing answers. Butts is 
careful to show that questions also function psychologically, especially on 
such stately, stilted occasions. All the mourners at the funeral are “alone,” 
but they each face a series of identical questions: “‘When will this be 
over?’ and “When will the coffin turn up?’ and even ‘Why did we come?” 
(202). In a place where “everyone knew everyone else so well, there was 
little recognition” (202), suggesting not only that signs of recognition 
between the mourners are suppressed but also that the mourners fail to 
recognize their own motives in attending such an event. During the fu- 
neral itself the idle questions of an onlooker (“What was she looking like 
now? Had they painted her face? What had they done to her hair? What 
had she on?” [203]) merge with much deeper questions seemingly asked 
by the deceased herself (““Who has remembered me? Who has forgotten?” 
[203]) or by the mourners as a collective (“What memory had we of her 
in terms of salvation or of death?” [204]). The narrator even addresses 
to Clair, the dead woman, what might be a question, though since it is 
punctuated not with a question mark but with a period, it also works as 
a sort of muted exclamation: “With what divine inconsequence would 
you have evaded equally salvation or damnation, or even devotion such as 
that” (204). Butts plays on the fact that questions and exclamations share 
the same syntax to suggest that a kind of transcendental power is at work, 
transmuting the question (posed in honest ignorance of what this “divine 
inconsequence”’ might look like) into an exclamation (which implies a 
clear vision of that “inconsequence”’) even as it is being asked. 

The narrator learns that Mr. Crane, an American visitor (that familiar 
presence in Butts’s fiction) who has just been touring an artist’s studio 
with his wife, had fallen in love with Clair and is in deep mourning for 
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her. As it happens, Mr. Crane asks if the artist has drawn “anything hu- 
man” and ends up buying a pencil portrait of his dead paramour. The 
story ends as his wife, perusing the drawing, asks the artist “Did you invent 
her or did you draw her from life? Who was she?” (208). This final ques- 
tion mocks the previous queries in the story, which had built up Clair’s 
enigmatic significance. It seems to be Clair’s fate to be commodified by 
the artist, who sells her portrait, and by Mrs. Crane, who views Clair’ 
sketched profile merely as “Another enrichment for our lives”; even her 
once-stricken husband has recovered his “pleased and pleasant” demeanor 
thanks to his fortunate purchase. This callousness suggests how American 
money and materialism can corrupt even the most sacred mysteries and 
taint even the most beautiful enigma. Butts saw Gertrude Stein as some- 
one who was guilty of just such crimes. 

Yet the narrator assumes that Clair herself bears some if not all of the 
responsibility for the liaison that has made Clair herself into the objecti- 
fied, inexplicable “other woman.” She asks Clair: “This man. Where did 
you know him? How did you impose yourself on his virtue?” (207). By 
the end of the story, Clair herself has taken on some of the same predatory 
qualities as Paris, the enigmatic, hypnotic, and deathlike city for which 
she has become the human representative. At first Clair seems to be what 
Roslyn Reso Foy describes as “the authentic initiate” who “represents 
the sacredness of nature and its curative supernatural mysteries” and “acts 
as an instrument of healing for the wounded societies in which most 
of Butts’s characters are caught up” (8). According to Foy, this “initiate,” 
who is usually female in Butts’s fiction, “is at once healer, sacred priest- 
ess, earth goddess, lover and daimon/demon.” Yet what Clair has been 
initiated into, of course, is death, and Butts is not fully willing to idealize 
this transformation, perhaps partly because, as “After the Funeral” ends up 
demonstrating, death reproduces the powerlessness, objectification, and 
marginality that women experience all too often in their lives. 

We see another example of this unhappy reality in Butts’s 1932 novel 
Death of Felicity Taverner, the sequel to Armed with Madness. Death of Felicity 
Taverner is a sort of whodunit, in the sense that Scylla, Felix, Picus, and 
Boris try to deduce who is responsible for the death mentioned in the 
novel's title. The prime suspect is Nick Kralin, the dead woman's husband. 
Kralin is a Russian émigré who, as Foy puts it, “takes on the role of evil 
incarnate and . . . symbolizes all that is wrong with twentieth-century 
society” (82). Kralin wants to turn the Taverners’ land into a resort for 
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his own financial gain, evincing a greed that was apparently also to be 
found in other expatriate Russians who, finding themselves penniless in 
Western European cities like Paris, sold their family heirlooms to keep 
body and soul together. Butts’s close relationship with Sergei Maslenikoff, 
a homosexual designer whom Butts described as both self-centered and 
charming, may have given her a certain sympathy for such people, but 
her frustration at Maslenikoff’s sexual unresponsiveness and materialism 
was occasionally intense. His complex personality fascinated and frus- 
trated Butts for years, largely because he, like Kralin, is “incapable even 
de s'incliner devant Dieu” (Taverner 205).'° Although Maslenikoff is the 
obvious model for Boris, the White Russian émigré who foils Kralin, it 
is not too difficult to imagine him also hovering behind the villain of 
Butts’s novel.!° 

Interestingly, Kralin is consistently associated with questions and in- 
terrogations of the sort Butts has previously portrayed in a neutral or even 
positive light. We read, for instance, the following description and com- 
ment: “From one grey finger on Felicity’s roof rose a question-mark of 
smoke.—That’s the library fire. Kralin must be back.’ (341). Although he 
is the focus of much personal anger and suspicion, Kralin is clearly also the 
symptom of a much broader climate of uncertainty and skepticism that 
Butts is deploring. The narrative questions about Kralin’s guilt (“What 
did Kralin know?” [204]) become by-now familiar interrogations about 
divinity and human nature: “God had said, ‘Be to the whole creation: who 
had obeyed him. Had man? Kralin did not know and would not have 
cared, did not the question sometimes nag at him. Was he himself? He 
did not know, or if he had a self to know” (214). Picus discusses Kralin’s 
character in philosophical terms, posing the same cosmic questions that 
Butts reproached Bloomsburyans for failing to address: “Nick Kralin’s 
answer is that there’s no answer. If you asked him the meaning of mean- 
ing, he’d answer ‘no meaning at all” (177). 

Butts’s characterization of Kralin reminds us of (and may indeed 
have influenced) Virginia Woolf’s later description of what she calls the 
“inconclusive” Russian spirit, whose typical narratives end in a desperate 
“note of interrogation” rather than in any comforting certainty (“Rus- 
sian” 240). If we recognize the caricature of “the Russian mind” as partly 
a projection of Woolf’s own mind, we may decide that Woolf is describing 
a problematic aspect of her own work (which is amply interrogative). "7 
Similarly, Butts may be displacing her own interrogative energies into 
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Kralin and disparaging them. We might also note that Kralin’s habit of 
“interrogating his subconscious” (Taverner 276) isn’t so different from the 
less demonic (and much more English) Felix Taverner’s problem of “How 
to be yourself when you do not know that self” (105). 

As Butts noted, Parisian café society was the potentially dangerous 
meeting place for “the East and the West” as well as a space to enjoy “all 
pleasures of compromise and ambition” (qtd. in Blondel 248). She em- 
phasized the need to balance these competing forces; as she put it, “with 
every drunkenness there must be an equal and corresponding sobriety.” 
Thus in the collision of Russian and American characters in her fiction 
(especially in the Paris she describes there) she addresses two kinds of in- 
terrogativity: the worldly, secular Russian questioning embodied by Kralin 
(who spends a good deal of time in Paris) contrasts with the ingenuous, 
spiritually inclined questioning of Dudley Carston. 

Currer Mileson, the ill-fated hero of Butts’s late story “Mappa Mun- 
di,” offers an even more relevant example of the questioning American, 
since he is fascinated and consumed by Paris, the city that Butts clearly 
believes holds the key to any spiritual renewal. Mileson goes to Paris for 
many of the same reasons Carston goes to rural England: he seeks more 
meaningful experiences than his Midwestern upbringing has provided. 
The narrator of “Mappa Mundi” says of Americans: “Their imaginations 
having less historical exercise than ones over here, they are inclined to be 
superficial—that is, romantic . . . their national culture not yet achieved, 
what they do not despise they gobble” (189). Although the narrator is 
careful to note the differences between herself and the naive American, 
she and he seem to have a good deal in common, and experience a 
strange sort of simultaneous insight into their Parisian surroundings. The 
expression of this shared intuition takes the form of a question, not sur- 
prisingly: 


“Have you ever thought?” we both began at once. Both 
meaning the same question, but it was he who explained. 

“Have you ever thought what lies behind this city—above 
all behind the ancient part we're sitting looking at? What, if you 
go at it long enough, comes through, comes out, what you walk 
into when you're awake and when you're asleep?” I stared at 
him. He went on: 


“It’s easiest on the Quai Notre-Dame, by the little old shop 
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where they sell books on how to raise the devil. There it’s pretty 
well done for you.” (190) 


Mileson’s questions express a curiosity about more than just the mystique 
of Paris; they evoke the same questions about death and its aftermath that 
haunt many of Butts’s narrators and characters. His interest in the occult 
shop suggests he is seeking ways of transcending or at any rate interrogat- 
ing the usual laws of nature and mortality, as most of Butts’s questioners 
are. He asks the narrator questions about “the meaning” of the “sleep” 
they each seem to go into at various times when walking around Paris, 
especially when they are in “Isis’ temple” or some other occult shrine 
(190). The narrator answers vaguely, noting only that what “we are seeing, 
or being shown” in such trances is “as much as we can see of what is really 
there” and is very different from the run-of-the-mill images thrown up by 
the untutored unconscious, what she calls “ordinary dreamstuff.” 

At first the narrator shares Mileson’s interrogative habits; questions 
merge into her descriptions of Paris, and her uncertainty and speculations 
become part of the reality she is attempting to convey: “The Paris moon, 
of all moons the most nostalgic. For what? For everything” (195). She 
echoes questions asked during the course of a conversation, weaving them 
into her own narrative voice: “It appeared that he was expecting someone. 
A friend just over and calling loudly for adventure? He did not want to 
tell me about it and he did” (194). The narrator is also interested enough 
in Mileson to quiz him about his intentions in Paris: “With my mind on 
secular things, “Who are you looking for?’ I said. As though already I was 
not there, and his question to the wide world (as our questions often are), 
to anyone who would answer: ‘have you never spoken to you in sleep?” 
(195). Here questioning is described as an impersonal, universal, even 
quasi-mystical activity whose scope is unlimited. Yet because the narrator's 
questions are directed at a single person, they seem to lack the profun- 
dity of Mileson’s; the protagonist feels that she has vanished (for Mileson, 
anyway) into the indirect results of her own question. Her query leads to 
another question, not to any clear answer, but it seems to have nudged 
him further along the road to the sacred vision he seeks. 

Once she has satisfied her curiosity about Mileson, the narrator seems 
to accept the strange symbiosis that has developed between them. Because 
she is “past being astonished at anything” she does not “ask him the ques- 
tions I might have asked, but took it as I found it that a boy from the 
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other side of the world should have walked straight up one of my own 
particular streets” (191). We might speculate that the narrator's lack of cu- 
riosity on this score may be what saves her from Mileson’s fate; she knows 
when to stop asking the dangerous questions and to simply accept the 
apparently paranormal as it appears. This prudence serves her well in Paris, 
which she describes as a deceptively dangerous city: “Like all the great 
feminine places, behind its first dazzling free display, you come quickly 
upon profound reserves. After the spree a veil is drawn, a sober, noli me 
tangere veil” (188). Needless to say, American innocence and curiosity 
are dangerous in such a place, especially when embodied by a man (who 
plainly seeks to penetrate the forbidding veil), but it is often difficult to say 
whether the narrator feels that her reticence is a symptom of her feminine 
superiority or ofa failure (whether or not endemic to her gender).!* She 
claims that Mileson was “Swept up, hurried off into an extension of that 
knowledge we both shared ... an extension I had the sense to keep out of 
or the inability to pursue. ‘Something far more deeply interfused”” (198). 
The quotation from Wordsworth’s “Lines Composed a Few Miles above 
Tintern Abbey” invokes the very word—‘‘sense”—with which she has 
just tentatively congratulated herself. The narrator tacitly compares her 
own common “sense” with Wordsworth’s “sense sublime / of something 
far more deeply interfused,” suggesting that Mileson experiences life more 
“deeply” and vividly than she. In other words, her rational “sense” is noth- 
ing compared to his “sense sublime.” 

Nevertheless, the narrator finds ways of suggesting that she has 
achieved a greater understanding of Paris than Mileson has. She makes a 
list of some of the crucial things that Mileson “did not know” (193), and 
implies that he simply does not share her appreciation of the mysterious 
qualities of the city they inhabit. The Paris of “Mappa Mundi” is a symbol 
of the density and complexity of both human history and the human 
psyche; what Butts describes in her journal as the “old houses plastered 
on over older houses” (qtd. in Blondel 218) seem to express the impen- 
etrability and agelessness of human experience. Faced with such edifices, 
Butts—whose drug addictions and poor health had already predisposed 
her to invest her surroundings with cosmic significance'’—was herself 
driven to claim that she could “magically” grasp the city and “its psychic 
auras” (qtd. in Blondel 218). The “magical relation” she perceived between 
buildings in Paris was also a sign of the essentially supernatural qualities 
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of humans. Thus we can see signs of transcendence when the narrator of 
“Mappa Mundi” describes 


A house that saw the Musketeers in and the Revolution out, 
high-pitched, crazy, the kind of house etchers love, rat-worn, 
with something abominable about it. On my secret map a black 
spot and a question-mark—Crains dans le mur aveugle—and the 
alley beside it is filthy. If you could not see the far end nothing 
would make you walk up it. You never meet anyone in it, and 
from the river end I was half-way up when I saw him cross the 
mouth of it; and I could not be sure if the figure at his heels was 
accompanying him or not. (197) 


This house is full of human history, yet it also suggests the divine. Its 
“high-pitched” quality suggests that it reaches near to heaven, while the 
alley seems akin to eternity, and the figure following Mileson suggests 
death or perhaps God. The “question-mark” on the narrator’s map is 
equated with the divine gaze that looks out of the blind wall described 
in French.?° 

This passage is perhaps the clearest indication of the occult sig- 
nificance with which Butts invests the act of questioning, and we may 
speculate about where her preoccupation with the power of the question 
might have come from. One possible source (albeit an indirect one) is the 
work of the infamous voyant Aleister Crowley, whose theories of the con- 
nection between religion, sexuality, and divine power were well known 
to Butts. Significantly enough, Butts and her lover Cecil Maitland met 
Crowley in Paris, where he shared some of his occult learning with them. 
Butts had already studied the work of the French magician Eliphas Lévi 
(whom Crowley claimed as one of his previous incarnations), and Crow- 
ley himself impressed Butts as a “technical expert of the highest order” 
(qtd. in Blondel 99).?! It is possible that she was familiar with Crowley’s 
short treatise “The Soldier and the Hunchback,” first published in 1909 
in The Equinox, which describes the conflict between the declarative (the 
soldier) and the interrogative (the hunchback) modes of thought. In a 
typical passage from this work, Crowley asks: 


What is Scepticism? The word means looking, questioning, in- 
vestigating. . . . Eagerness, intentness, concentration, vigilance— 
all these I include in the connotation of “sceptic.” ... I picture 
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the true sceptic as a man eager and alert, his deep eyes glittering 
like sharp swords, his hands tense with effort as he asks, “What 
does it matter?” (112-13) 


Such queries were common enough, perhaps, but a closer connection 
between Butts and Crowley seems plausible when we read in “The Sol- 
dier and the Hunchback”: 


So simple’an inquiry as “Why is sugar sweet?” involves an in- 
finity of chemical researches, each leading ultimately to the 
blank wall—what is matter? and an infinity of physiological 
researches, each (similarly) leading to the blank wall—what is 
mind? (114) 


Crowley’s “blank wall” seems to prefigure Butts’s “mur aveugle,” the more 
so since the question mark that Butts imagines on the wall leads to no 
real conclusion either. 

Crowley is as preoccupied as Butts with asking about God’s existence 
and denying our ability to formulate any satisfactory answers: 


Shall we cut the Gordian knot? Shall we say “There is 
God”? 

What, in the devil’s name, is God? ... 

Either He is unknowable, or He is less than we are. Then, 
too, that which is unknowable is unknown; and “God” or “There 
is God” as an answer to our question becomes as meaningless as 
any other. (119) 


Crowley initially knows he can’t answer the basic questions. He confesses 
that “What is existence?” is a query “so fundamental that it finds no 
answer” (117). He anticipates Butts’s assumption that doubt has fully de- 
stroyed traditional religious faith and like her begins to search the rubble 
of uncertainty for the wherewithal to construct a new system of belief: 


Suppose then we accept our scepticism as having destroyed our 
knowledge root and branch—is there no limit to its action? 
Does it not in a sense stultify itself? . . . We shall put all the ques- 
tions that we can put—but we may find a tower built upon a 
rock, against which the winds beat in vain” (121) 


Crowley calls answers “soldiers” and asks: “Buddha thought the supply 
of hunchbacks infinite; but why should not the soldiers themselves be 
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infinite in number?” (128). He is frank about his “attempt to drill our 
hunchback friend into a presentable soldier” (128) and answers ques- 
tions as to why someone should embrace his philosophy with another 
question: “Why not?” (131). Any “unbiased man” would do the same, he 
claims, yet, in a moment of despair, he asks “Why question life at all?” 
(132). He does finally answer the question of why we should live at all 
with this directive: “To obtain the Knowledge and Conversation of the 
Holy Guardian Angel” (133) 

Whether or not such rhetoric had any lasting effect on Butts, the 
narrator of “Mappa Mundi” seems amenable to Crowley’s suggestion that 
we should finally abandon our questions in favor of the dim certainties 
of mystical teachings. In a telling passage she confesses, “I shied at my 
own guess” (193), as if abdicating her own intellectual powers in the face 
of uncertainty. This abdication is not a total failure, however, since after 
Mileson’s disappearance, the narrator becomes a kind of oracle in her own 
right, as though the visionary powers he had sought and perhaps attained 
had been transferred to her. She recounts that “people,” mostly Americans, 
came to her with “a question to ask me they could not ask themselves” 
(199). These people clearly seek spiritual guidance, but the narrator feels 
she doesn’t provide it:““They came for help, and I had no help to give... 
Yet they seemed to feel that I felt something, and would one day produce 
it on a plate. One of them got so far as to hint about ‘vibration’-—but 
they none of them knew Paris.” Thus the only guidance Butts’s narrator 
is willing to give such would-be initiates comes in the form of questions 
about Paris itself, as though a careful observation of its characteristics and 
history would serve their needs: 


“In the Rue Férou—did they remember who had lodged 
there?” Or did they know Jean Goujon’s fountain, in a panel of 
which the inner genius of water is shown in stone? ... Or at 
Versailles even—had they noticed the silver birch that stands 
alone in the rough field beside the choked tank between Petit 
Trianon and Hameau? ... Or the emptiness of the Boulevard 
Arago where, for all its broad leafiness the horses shy because of 
the work that the guillotine does there? Or? Or? (199) 


It is hard to read much significance into such queries—they seem to poke 
asort of macabre fun at the typical tourist’s omnivorous desire for random 
facts—but still they might serve to involve the questioners in a slightly 
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deeper form of mental labor that would produce the kind of spiritual af- 
finity for Paris felt by Mileson and the narrator herself. The final question 
foregrounds the topic of death (“the work [of] the guillotine”), although 
the “Or? Or?” that follows suggests that the list need not end on this 
morbid note: the interrogative map of Paris that Butts spreads out before 
us reminds us of death but also of questions about the afterlife that, in 
Butt’s view, it must provoke. 

The story ends with the narrator getting a visit from a mysterious 

“agent” of the French police who, in the course of his “inquiries,” in- 
sinuates that the narrator might well be able to bring Mileson back from 
wherever he has gone (200). When she denies this, the policeman is sud- 
denly transformed: he is “no longer the Paris policeman but a tall man 
from the pure mountains in the South” (201). This portentous figure im- 
plies that even if Mileson is dead he may have “come to no harm,” since 
“on the other side of the shadows there is another country, the Courts of 
the Morning that lie only just outside the gates of Paradise” (201). These 
strange remarks, combined with the narrator’s awareness that “There 
always seemed ...a little ghost of evidence that he [Mileson] was still oc- 
casionally seen” (200) suggest that Mileson’s forays into the supernatural 
may have borne fruit, especially if the policeman’s own transformation 
as a result of his “inquiries” is anything to go by. Such suggestions are 
ambiguous at best, and for most readers “Mappa Mundi” will no doubt 
be read both as a warning about becoming involved in magical practices 
and as a testament to the human need for a suprarational understanding 
of the universe. We must ask the questions that lead Mileson on his fatal 
journey, but we must somehow strive to avoid his fate. 

Even after she moves away from the Grail myth and its regenerative 
questions, Butts never abandons her preference for inquiries rather than 
certainties. A final explanation for this is a passage from her short story 
“Angele au Couvent,” where two characters discuss the problem of belief: 
“What is one to believe? Or do, once one believes?” (51). These question- 
ers reject “the catechism” as an example of “how people would like us to 
believe.” Here Butts—despite her attraction to religion and ritual—deni- 
grates both the highly formalized question-and-answer format of the cat- 
echism and its rigidly codified teachings. The questions of the catechism 
are radically different from the spiritual questions she would have us pose 
to ourselves precisely because there are answers already there. Instead of 
playing on our curiosity, the catechism reproduces the basic elements of 
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self-interrogation only to cut it short. The answers given to the teacher 
or questioner are memorized, not arrived at spontaneously or after the 
free play of the mind has grown tired of uncertainty. 

In this sense, Butts may be more of a humanist than she would ad- 
mit. Moreover, rejecting formalized, coercive modes of discourse such as 
the catechism is arguably a kind of feminist gesture. However, although 
Butts is compelled to ask searching questions of both modern life and 
traditional religious beliefs, she recognizes that this inquisitive impulse has 
been anticipated by myths, especially that of the Holy Grail, and her work 
demonstrates that questions create narratives that cannot always be called 
“feminist” in any readily recognizable sense. Her work explores spiritual 
dangers and mythic ambiguities in the act of asking, and this makes it dif- 
ficult to assimilate to the dominant discourses of recent feminist theory. 
Whether or not this is liable to limit her popularity with some readers, we 
may decide that some feminist theories of questioning are due for some 
revision in any case, with or without Butts, as it were. Perhaps fortunately, 
most Butts scholars seem to be committed to viewing her work in the 
larger context of literary modernism, where her stature and timeliness 
may best be appreciated. It may be that Butts will take her place among 
the many canonical modernist writers who continually defy, challenge, 
and help to shape prevailing notions of gender identity and its relationship 
to linguistic practice. Whether she will do so is a question that remains 
open, in a way that Butts herself might have thought fitting. 


Notes 


1. Much of these writers’ work is a challenge to the assumptions encoded in 
traditional Western humanism, which, they argue, has privileged the expe- 
riences of men, even while seeking or purporting to describe a universal hu- 
man condition. 


2. Julia Kristeva offers this feminist definition of interrogation: “What is a 
question? I want you to tell me. It means that I withdraw myself from the 
allocution and that I put you at the forefront of this speech transference .. . I 
implicitly acknowledge that you have emotions and dynamic characteristics” 
(88-89). Like Kristeva, Gallop posits a moral side to questioning, to which she 
opposes what she calls the “blindness” of the answered question, the “solved 
riddle” that represents “the reduction of heterogeneous material to logic” and 
produces an “inability to see . . . otherness” (61). 
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3. For instance, Irigaray critiques what she sees as the deceptive masculine 
model of questioning, claiming that “man only asks (himself) questions that 
he can already answer, using the supply of instruments he has available to as- 
similate even the disasters in his history” (137). 


4. Butts clearly takes Bloomsbury as representative of all modern humanistic 
intellectuals, whom she accuses of misusing their influence and breeding con- 
fusion: 
the intelligent world, whose beliefs and opinions filter down now to 
the mass of people . . . must either abandon their scepticism or stick 
to it. Half-beliefs, suspended beliefs, agnosticisms, modernism, indif- 
ferences are becoming sensibly more impossible. (“Bloomsbury” 
40-41) 


5. Jennifer Kroll traces Butts’s affinities with T. S. Eliot in detail. She notes their 
shared interest in the Grail myth, arguing that Butt’s treatment of the Grail’s 
healing attributes is a conscious departure from Eliot’s more negative picture of 
the myth. She also argues that the two authors are alike in their allusive, occa- 
sionally fragmentary styles, in the intellectual ambition and wide cultural scope 
of their work, and in their obsessions with mentally ill or unstable people who 
represent a general modern problem of alienation and rootlessness. She also 
suggests, however, that Butts’s admiration for Eliot’s poetry was tempered by 
disappointment at his lack of enthusiasm for her own writing. 


6. Butts herself was very much part of this climate of literary curiosity. She 
answered the usual literary questionnaires sent out by magazines such as The 
Little Review (whose 1929 survey of its contributors was published in its last 
issue) and even concocted her own questionnaire about the supernatural and 


sent it to her peers (Blondel 166). 


7. For many other women writers, questions can reflect a prelinguistic, often 
explicitly bodily, experience or condition that forces the voice into action; the 
form of the question or its content is less important than its underlying need 
to reach another consciousness, to initiate a dialogue, however imperfect or 
abortive it may turn out to be. What French feminists see as the “pre-Oedipal” 
status of écriture feminine also plays on this prelinguistic sense of women’s drive 
to communicate without words. For Butts, by contrast, words were crucial, 
though they functioned as an attempt to connect with a supernatural world 
beyond the realm of individual experience, be it bodily or otherwise. 


8. Butts’s own physical attraction to women (and her friendships with gay 
men) did not preclude an occasional expression of mixed or ambivalent feel- 
ings toward gays and lesbians. In a journal entry from 1927 she lists the “eccen- 
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tricities of pederasty” in a list of superficially “ugly and unsound” things that 
she deals with in her writing (qtd. in Blondel 179). The activities of people she 
elsewhere calls “Paris Queers” (qtd. in Blondel 149) are not wrong in them- 
selves, she suggests, but people’s “way of doing them” sometimes inhibits “spir- 
itual development,” which is, as usual, her main concern (qtd. in Blondel 179). 


9. Not surprisingly, Butts’s obsession with uncertainty and the supernatural was 
reflected in much of the initial reaction to her novel. As Blondel relates, several 
reviewers of Armed with Madness felt that the book left readers “in the air” and 
that its ending was “incomprehensible” (209). Marianne Moore disagreed with 
Butts’s view that her characters’ lives were “inconclusive like the Grail” but 
conceded that Butts’s novel was very much open to interpretation: “We may 
make what we may make of it” (qtd. in Blondel 209). 


10. Everett A. Gillis argues that Eliot’s 


persona, once more in the Grail Quester mask, is depicted as having 
arrived in the vicinity of the Castle, but he does not enter, nor does 
he make proper inquiry, for he ignores entirely the sacred Grail Castle 
emblems, and directs his questions not to the Grail King—who is, 
incidentally, not even present, but to a Waste Lander in the city street, 
a certain Stetson, concerning a moldering corpse in the latter’s garden: 
“That corpse you planted last year in your garden, / Has it begun to 
sprout? Will it bloom this year?” (19) 


Jones is more explicit in his link between the Grail and the unasked question: 
“You ought to ask: Why, / what is this, / what’s the meaning of this. / Because 
you don’t ask, / although the spear-shaft / drips, / there’s neither steading— 
not a roof tree” (84). 


11. In a moment Butts might have approved of, Powys’s Sam asks “Christ! Is it 
a tench?” (954), apparently expressing curiosity about whether a symbolic fish 
is in fact Christ the Redeemer. 


12. Butts saw Americans as “clean, pure” people who can’t quite understand 
“the depths, the depravity of Europe,” as she told Robert McAlmon, but who 
can help in the struggle to overcome it: “There are sinister forces, there is a 
black cloud gathering to overwhelm us all and we must combat it” (qtd. in Foy 
64). 


13. Butts does allow her characters to acknowledge (with a good deal of irony) 
the fact that a psychoanalyst would see that the lance and cup are classic im- 
ages of male and female genitalia. She plainly deplores the fact that hers seems 
to be “a generation that is learning to treat sex only too scientifically” (Taverner 
293), and although she generally dislikes Freud, her playful invocation of sexual 
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identities behind the lance and cup owes much of its effect to Freudian ideas. 
Indeed, Butts does not seem to go much beyond Freud in her interpretation of 
these objects; she does not construct the sort of radical revision of the gender 
politics of the grail myth that we find in Peter Redgrove and Penelope Shut- 
tle’s The Wise Wound, in which the Grail is described as a symbol of the power 
of the womb and of the need to demystify or destigmatize the menstrual cycle. 
Nor does Butts anticipate Jeanette Winterson’s Oranges Are Not the Only Frit, 
where the Grail myth is retold as a fable of homoerotic desire. 


14. Many have already commented on Butts’s style. A reviewer in New Age 
commented on the “knotted-up” quality of Butts’s sentences, which unfold 
“cryptically” and leave us in uncertainty (qtd. in Blondel 207). Paul West calls 
Butts’s prose “some of the most elliptical . . . in English,” and he claims that it 
“reveals the space between things, inciting the reader to fill the space or begin 
to commune with what is there already” (vii). 


15. Blondel describes what she terms Butts’s largely unsuccessful “crusade to 
convert Sergei” (182) in great detail, charts the hopes and frustrations of Butts’s 
belief in “the supernatural potential of her relationship to Sergei” (198), and 
concludes that “her sadness over her relationship with Sergei was due to the 
fact that he was a homosexual. As a result there was a barrier between them” 
that precluded their attaining a higher spiritual understanding. Butts herself de- 
spairingly compares Maslenikoff to the king of Sweden who was called “The 
Janus King” because of his split personality (qtd. in Blondel 169), and a mutual 
friend, Harcourt Wesson Bull, described him as “an incorrigible ne’er-do-well” 
(qtd. in Blondel 170). 


16. Blondel has pointed out that John Rodker, Butts’s first husband, is also an 
important model for Kralin. Patrick Wright agrees, citing the anti-Semitic re- 
marks directed against them both by Butts or her characters (123). Wright does 
however say that “the almost physical sense of violation which forms the main 
compositional principle of Death of Felicity Taverner is not . . . to be accounted 
for by a biographical reference of this sort.” 


17. Woolf elsewhere describes what she calls “the inconclusiveness of the Rus- 
sian mind” as the 


sense that there is no answer, the sense that if honestly examined, life 
presents question after question, which must be left to sound on and 
on after the story is over in hopeless interrogation that fills us with a 
deep, and finally maybe with a resentful despair. 

(“Modern Fiction” 153) 


It is all too easy to read this as a projection of Woolf's own despairing mind. 
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18. This reticence, as the narrator describes it, imperils the very act of speech 
and storytelling; she confesses: “It is one of the curious things about such expe- 
riences, whatever their reality, their ultimate significance or insignificance, that 
no one can discuss them for long. (It has been years before I could bring my- 
self to write this)” (192-93). 


19. The line between visionary and inebriate was a fine but definite one in 
Butts’s eyes; she admired what she called “the mystic blinded by ecstacy [sic] 
before God” but despised “the unsteady step, meaningless speech, crazed judge- 
ment, sterile emotions” of drunks or addicts (qtd. in Blondel 248). 


20.The French phrase has been used before in “Mappa Mundi”:“To us both 
had come the moment when walls slid in and out, to reveal others; both un- 
derstood crains dans le mur aveugle un regard qui t’épie” (192). I would trans- 
late this as an imperative statement of God’s omniscience: “Fear a gaze that 
fixes you from the blind wall.” 


21. Crowley and Butts later expressed intense mutual dislike, but they had 
many obvious affinities. They both lived in largely self-imposed exile from 
England; Crowley seems less sincere in his professed “love” for his fellow 
“Britons” than Butts, though her concern for the state of modern England is 
expressed in wholly allegorical and mythic terms. Crowley envisioned a civil 
war in England that would correspond to the conflict between the interroga- 
tive and explanatory forces he has represented in “The Soldier and the Hunch- 
back”: “I will soon set the hunchback lion and the soldier unicorn fighting for 
your crown” (134). Like Butts, Crowley was no humanist; he has a deep con- 
tempt for “poor, disputing, muddle-headed man . . . with all his limitations and 
ignorance” (118). His messianic mischief in “The Soldier and the Hunchback” 
may be inferred from the peroration: 


My message is . . . twofold; to the greasy “bourgeois” I preach discon- 
tent; I shock him, I stagger him, I cut away earth from under his feet, 
I turn him upside down. ... to the man who is already as uneasy as St. 
Lawrence on his silver grill ... I bring the splendid vision. . . . And to 
whosoever hath attained that height will I put a further Question, an- 
nounce a further Glory. (133) 
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“A Slightly Different Sense of Time”: 


Palimpsestic Time in Invisible Man 


Marc Singer 


Raph Ellison once argued, in a panel discussion with William Sty- 
ron and Robert Penn Warren on “The Uses of History in Fiction,” that 
novels have the potential to rearrange time, a potential that grants novel- 
ists “a special, though difficult, freedom. Time is their enemy, and while 
chronology is the ally of the historian, for the novelist it is something to 
manipulate or even to destroy” (Ellison et al. 63). In these remarks, Ellison 
does not claim that novelists should disregard historical fact but rather 
that they are not bound to abide by any chronological record of events. 
They are instead free to reorder and analogize history, to combine events 
and elide them, as they try to “get at those abiding human predicaments 
which are ageless and timeless” and to “tell us . . . the symbolic significance 
of what actually happened” (64). 

Despite Ellison’s claims for the agelessness and timelessness of the 
novel’s concerns, however, Invisible Man is a novel deeply preoccupied 
with time and history. Scholars have long recognized its extensive his- 
torical engagements; as Eric Sundquist writes, “Through the first-person 
narrative of his anonymous protagonist, Ralph Ellison recapitulated the 
course of modern African-American history” (1). Yet Ellison also presents 
his protagonist with several conflicting models of history and, even more 
fundamentally, with several conflicting modes of time itself. While Invisible 
Man portrays a journey through a telescoped and allegorized African- 
American history, it also interrogates the diverse means by which people 
perceive time and attempt to impose competing narrative, historical, or 
political structures upon it.The novel manipulates time and abandons lin- 
ear chronology to examine how variant temporal and historical structures 
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can govern, circumscribe, or potentially empower the individuals who 
are subjected to them. 

The role of history in Invisible Man is hardly a new subject in El- 
lison scholarship; the novel’s historical allusions and parallels have been 
documented by numerous critics, beginning most notably with Russell 
G. Fischer and continuing with the work of Susan L. Blake, Richard 
Kostelanetz, and Eric Sundquist, among others.The earliest scholarly work 
in this area tended to regard the novel as a historical parable, in which 
“Each stage in the protagonist’s personal history corresponds to an era 
in the social history” of African-Americans (Blake 126; see also Fischer 
339). Other scholars, such as John Callahan, reversed this formulation, 
reading the novel’s historical content as a reflection of or set of stages 
in the protagonist’s intellectual development. More recently, critics such 
as Kimberly W. Benston, Robert G. O’Meally, and Deborah Cohn have 
examined the novel’s presentation of various competing models of history, 
with a particular emphasis on the Brotherhood’s quasi-Marxist dialectics; 
Cohn and O’Meally further argue that Ellison attempts to expand the 
boundaries of history to include the previously unacknowledged records 
of African-American and vernacular culture. But although these critics 
have devoted considerable attention to the forms of history on display in 
Invisible Man, few of them have addressed the novel’s equally important 
examination of the forms of time, an examination that underwrites and 
informs Ellison’s historical commentary. 

The historical ideologies encountered by the Invisible Man are re- 
flected in a Northern patriarch’s belief in deterministic fate,a group of 
disaffected veterans’ conviction that all history is chaos, a black nationalist’s 
desire to return to African origins, and a heavily symbolic representa- 
tion of Marxist teleology and Hegelian dialectics. Yet these competing 
ideologies are often predicated on—and sometimes indistinguishable 
from—conflicting modes of time. The characters’ emphases on fate or 
chaos or national origin often stem from their convictions about, or their 
desires for, temporal stasis, repetition, or regression. But Ellison rejects 
each of these ideologies of history, and their attendant modes of time, usu- 
ally because they project a reductive or deterministic model of African- 
American identity. In response he searches for other models of time and 
history, models that he hopes will reflect African-Americans’ experiences 
without dictating their futures. 

Ellison ultimately arrives at the form of the palimpsest: a synchronous 
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conflation or superimposition of multiple historical periods upon the 
present. The term, originally denoting a parchment on which one text has 
been overwritten with another, has been used to refer to narrative confla- 
tions of time at least since H.D’s novel Palimpsest. According to Margaret 
M. Dunn, the traces of past writing legible beneath the present text make 
the palimpsest “a symbol for recurring patterns of human experience” 
(55), and in this sense time in Invisible Man is also palimpsestic, as the novel 
constantly provides echoes of past eras within the narrative present. 
Unlike H.D’s novel, however, Invisible Man employs the palimpsest 
as the narrative representation of a distinct, racially specific mode of 
temporality. Ellison first outlines this temporality, and elaborates on its 
causes, in his essay “Harlem Is Nowhere.” Written as Ellison worked on 
the manuscript for Invisible Man, “Harlem Is Nowhere” proposes that 


American Negroes are caught in a vast process of change that 

-has swept them from slavery to the condition of industrial man 
in a space of time so telescoped (a bare eighty-five years) that it 
is possible literally for them to step from feudalism into the vor- 
tex of industrialism simply by moving across the Mason-Dixon 
line. (296) 


This passage recalls Alain Locke’s testimony in The New Negro that “The 
migrant masses, shifting from countryside to city, hurdle several genera- 
tions of experience at a leap” (4) and that these urban migrations con- 
stitute “a deliberate flight not only from countryside to city, but from 
medieval America to modern” (6). As Ellison had first read The New 
Negro in high school and “was to reread it many times” (“Locke” 441), it 
is unsurprising that he expands upon Locke’s observations in “Harlem Is 
Nowhere,” arguing that African-Americans’ prolonged feudal indenture 
and their drastic transition into industrial modernity have resulted in an 
accelerated sense of time. This new temporality demands “new definitions 
of terms like primitive and modern” (““Harlem” 297-98) precisely because 
the two are so immediately and incessantly juxtaposed in African-Ameri- 
can life. 

“Harlem Is Nowhere” serves as a precursor and companion to the 
temporal explorations of Invisible Man, clarifying the social and eco- 
nomic origins of the novel’s presentation of time: the past is legible in 
the Invisible Man’s world precisely because it has not yet vanished for 
African-Americans. Ellison thus represents a racialized perception of time 
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by means of the palimpsest. For him, the palimpsest is the only temporal 
model that acknowledges the importance of the past in shaping African- 
American identity without condemning individual African-Americans 
to repeat it. Thus, the novel does not simply recapitulate the course of 
history; Invisible Man also attempts to dramatize a distinctly African- 
American experience of time. 


Entering the palimpsest 


The prologue initiates Ellison’s temporal interrogations, framing Invisible 
Man within conflicting modes of perceiving and structuring time. On one 
level the prologue presents a highly fatalistic temporality, since it prefigures 
the chronologically earlier but narratively subsequent events of the rest 
of the novel. Since the novel unfolds toward a fixed end, an underground 
lair on the borders of Harlem, Ellison might seem to echo the conviction 
of characters such as Norton and Brother Jack that time follows a telic 
course to a predetermined end. 

However, the prologue also introduces a radically different kind of 
temporality when the Invisible Man hints that his racial “invisibility” 
provides him with an alternative awareness of time: 


Invisibility ... gives one a slightly different sense of time, you're 
never quite on the beat. Sometimes you're ahead and sometimes 
behind. Instead of the swift and imperceptible flowing of time, 
you are aware of its nodes, those points where time stands still or 
from which it leaps ahead. And you slip into the breaks and look 
around. (8) 


This possibility of stepping inside a relativistic time then fuels an explicit 
rejection of other, more mechanistic modes of temporality: 


Once I saw a prizefighter boxing a yokel. The fighter was swift 
and amazingly scientific. . . . But suddenly the yokel, rolling 
about in the gale of boxing gloves, struck one blow and knocked 
science, speed, and footwork as cold as a well-digger’s posterior. . . . 
The yokel had simply stepped inside of his opponent’s sense of 
time. (8) 


By implication, the ability to perceive alternative modalities of time can 
similarly trump or at least challenge the deterministic modes of “scien- 
tists” such as Norton and Jack. 
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The Invisible Man also hints at the long, painful, and often contra- 
dictory development of his awareness of these alternative modes of time 
when he says, “that (by contradiction, I mean) is how the world moves: 
Not like an arrow, but a boomerang. (Beware of those who speak of the 
spiral of history; they are preparing a boomerang. . . .)” (6). This passage 
concisely summarizes the evolution of his philosophy of time: he first 
believes in a unidirectional, diachronic model (the arrow) not unlike 
Norton’s concept of fate, then discovers circular, potentially synchronic 
modes (the spiral) such as the frantic cyclicality of the Golden Day. But 
after the bitter lesson of the Brotherhood’s dialectics, the Invisible Man 
discovers that circularity can be just as fatalistic as linearity, just as much 
an instrument for maintaining the status quo and a weapon for continuing 
the dispossession of those who are already dispossessed (the boomerang—a 
refinement of the spiral with movement that is similarly circular, but 
teleologically directed and applied toward violence).' Ellison’s symbolic 
representations of time prove equally mutable throughout the rest of the 
novel, as the Invisible Man continually revises his beliefs and reverses his 
opinions until he finally discovers a nondeterministic mode of temporality 
in the form of the palimpsest. 

The Invisible Man introduces the concept of the palimpsest when he 
describes his own experience of stepping inside time, as he narrates his 
descent into Louis Armstrong's “What Did I Do to Be so Black and Blue.” 
Listening to Armstrong's record with the assistance of some marijuana, 
a drug that “destroys one’s sense of time completely” (13)—teferring, 
presumably, to linear time—the Invisible Man hears multiple tempos that 
correspond to progressively descending levels of caves. Each cavern pres- 
ents scenes from different periods in African-American history, forming 
a subterranean palimpsest within the song. Similarly, the Invisible Man’s 
hurried climb back out of the caves, punctuated by a collision with “a 
speeding machine” (12), is an ascent back out of the past into a clash with 
a violent modernity. This metaphorical journey into and out of history 
is only possible because time, like Armstrong’s song, is a palimpsest, a 
simultaneous copresence and conflation of multiple periods. 

Before the Invisible Man can discover the form of the palimpsest, 
however, he must encounter a series of characters who articulate their 
own contradictory models of temporality. His exposure to these models, 

and their weaknesses, gradually teaches him how different concepts of 
time can inhibit or empower human agency and how the past exerts 
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a continuing influence on the present. The university trustee Norton, 
for example, promotes a paternalistic view of fate, yet is also invested in 
returning to and preserving the past—a philosophy both deterministic 
and retrograde in its implications. Norton speaks incessantly of fate and 
destiny (39-42) and reveals that his “real life’s work” is not finance or 
philanthropy but the “first-hand organizing of human life” (42). This con- 
trolling aspect of Norton’s patronage becomes even more pronounced 
when he tells the Invisible Man, “ You are important because if you fail 
I have failed by one individual, one defective cog” (45), and when he 
twice mentions his interest in training African-Americans to become 
mechanics (44, 45). Any mention of science or machinery always signals 
danger in Invisible Man, but Norton’s figuration of black students as cogs 
in his machine—whether defective or not—is a more blatant signal than 
most. Norton proposes a mechanistic model of time in which African- 
Americans’ political, social, and economic futures are not only strictly 
predetermined but are also important only as karmic guarantors of his 
fate, his destiny. 


While the Invisible Man obligingly attempts to accept this temporal 
creed, he remains blind to its retrograde and reactionary consequences. 
Norton initially reminisces about visiting the campus grounds when 
“Slavery was just recently past” (39), when he “came down ...to see the 
barren land” (39) of the newly liberated freedmen. Given his obsessions 
with the campus’s “trees . . . flowers . . . [and] fertile farmland” (38) and 
his annual returns “each spring” (39), Norton apparently envisions himself 
as a fertilizer and redeemer of the once-barren land. But for Norton to 
maintain this personal Waste Land narrative each spring, the land must 
remain in perpetual need of redemption; African-Americans must always 
linger in the ashes of slavery if they are to continue to receive his helping 
hand.” For all that Norton purports to be interested in fate and destiny, his 
paternalistic dream presupposes a kind of temporal stasis, preserving the 
misery of the past so that he might always alleviate it. Ellison hints at this 
temporal and cultural retardation by surrounding Norton with allusions 
to the culture of antebellum America, from his injunction to learn about 
Emerson (41) to a Golden Day veteran’s disingenuously mistaking him 
for Thomas Jefferson—complete with a mocking reference to Jefferson’s 
descendants “on the ‘field-nigger’ side” (78). The line not only ridicules 
Norton’s own anxieties of familial purity, but it also confronts him with 
another truth that he has suppressed with equal vigor: it reminds him 
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that the Jeffersonian America he nostalgically commemorates was built 
on slavery. 

But Norton’ interest in and connection to slavery is most apparent in 
his encounter with Jim Trueblood. This episode is one of the most heav- 
ily examined in Ellison scholarship, but its critical discussion has largely 
been dominated by a focus on incest as the sole link between Norton 
and Trueblood, to the neglect of other, more historicized and racialized 
connections between them. Yet Norton is initially drawn to the share- 
cropper because of his retrograde historical philosophy; Trueblood’s liv- 
ing evocation of slavery attracts the financier long before he hears of the 
incest scandal. Norton first commands the Invisible Man to stop the car 
when he sees the Truebloods’ log cabins (46), his fascination increasing 
when the Invisible Man tells him they “were built during slavery times” 
(47). Norton comments, “I never would have believed that they were so 
enduring. Since slavery times!” (47)—yet while he nominally refers to the 
cabins, he is actually “looking across the bare, hard stretch of yard where 
two women ... moved with the weary, full-fronted motions of far-gone 
pregnancy” (47). He appears to be projecting the cabins’ age and historical 
continuity onto their inhabitants—and effectively seeing the women as 
slaves. 

Moreover, Norton’s fearful fascination with degeneration and “the 
human stock” (47) suggests that he views conventional, exogamous repro- 
duction as a vehicle of familial and historical decline, hence his interest in 
the pregnant women, whom he imagines are reproducing without losing 
their connection to the past. At this point, his obsessions with his dead 
daughter and his own familial purity begin to shade his interest in the 
Truebloods, but his initial attraction to them is based on historical as well 
as prurient desires. Ellison thus foregrounds not only the irony implicit 
in Norton’s desire to keep his daughter and his family line pure through 
the taboo act of incest but also the racism implicit in the philanthropist’ 
desire to preserve and reinscribe the past by suspending African-Ameri- 
cans in a state of perpetual indebtedness and slavery. 

While Trueblood shocks Norton with the suggestion that he too 
might have successfully committed incest and survived (Baker 87), the 
next episode, in the chaotic and temporally confused Golden Day, unrav- 
els the industrialist even further. The bar’s name evokes Lewis Mumford’s 
The Golden Day, a treatise on the early nineteenth-century American 
literature that Norton cherishes, but the chaos of the bar drastically 
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undermines Norton’s and Mumford’s rose-tinted views of the past. In 
Invisible Criticism, Alan Nadel roundly criticizes Mumford for ignoring 
the importance of slavery and race in antebellum America and argues 
that Ellison’s Golden Day episode responds to Mumford’s whitewashed 
literary history by confronting Norton with the racial obsessions of the 
antebellum period (85-103). The Golden Day thus comments on both 
antebellum literature and twentieth-century literary criticism.* But while 
the episode has received considerable critical attention for its literary 
palimpsest, it also serves as a temporal palimpsest, playing a crucial role in 
the Invisible Man’s development by opposing Norton’s models of time, 
fate, and history. 

The veterans-turned-mental patients of the Golden Day reject Nor- 
ton’s telic view of time, instead proposing that time moves in circles; one 
veteran says, “I’m a student of history” and proclaims, “The world moves 
in a circle like a roulette wheel” (81). As if to demonstrate this theory, the 
wheel of time has spun madly out of control in the Golden Day, render- 
ing different periods temporarily synchronous. The mental patients iden- 
tify Norton as General Pershing (72), Thomas Jefferson (78), and John D. 
Rockefeller (78), conflating him with various historical predecessors. The 
building, too, is a palimpsest of different establishments. When Norton asks 
what it was used for in the past, the bartender—who is named Halley, like 
a comet that cycles past Earth with clockwork regularity—informs him 
that “It was a church, then a bank, then it was a restaurant and a fancy 
gambling house, and now we got it... . I think somebody said it used to 
be a jailhouse too” (80).° ; 

The building’s history recapitulates a fall from spirituality into crass 
commercialism and social anarchy, a fall not unlike the one Mumford hy- 
perbolically describes in American history after the Civil War. But Ellison 
is no adherent of Mumford, and he demonstrates that the building’s past 
roles persist into the present. The Golden Day still acts as a “sporting-and- 
gambling house” (80), albeit not a fancy one, and it serves as a jailhouse 
and madhouse on the days the veterans are permitted to run rampant. 
More significantly, the force of those institutions the building once em- 
bodied—particularly the rule of Jim Crow law—has consigned some of 
the veterans, like the doctor, to the asylum. The bar even retains a parodic 
trace of the building’s original religious function in the millennialist zeal 
of one of its patrons, a detail Nadel connects to the spiritualist fervor of 
the American Renaissance (89-92, 95). The Golden Day does not sup- 
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plant its predecessors; instead it represents an accretion and culmination 
of all of them. Its patrons understand, far better than the young Invisible 
Man does, that they live within a cyclical repetition and accumulation of 
all previous eras. 

The inmates also contradict Norton through their belief that they 
have no control over either time or history. The veteran doctor even 
blames Norton for the bar’s temporal chaos, telling him, “The clocks are 
all set back and the forces of destruction are rampant down below. ... you 
are confusion come even into the Golden Day” (93). Certainly there are 
immediate causes for the Golden Day’s chaos—the arrival of a white man, 
the toppling of Supercargo and the superego he implies—but the doctor 
suggests that Norton has agitated the Golden Day beyond its normal state 
of disorder through his foolhardy attempt to control fate and destiny, an 
attempt for which he mocks Norton several times (94, 95). In response 
to Norton’s attempted mastery over time, the veterans present their own 
model of time as a chaotic circularity, a repetition that operates beyond 
human control without any teleological goal. 

The Golden Day chapter therefore represents an important step in 

the Invisible Man’s developing sense of time, as Ellison undoes all of 
the arguments his protagonist absorbs so unquestioningly from Norton 
in chapter 2. Time retains none of the orderly continuity that Norton 
wishes to impose on it, standing revealed instead as a turmoil, a constant 
conflation or resurgence of earlier periods. The Golden Day’s time resists 
any attempts to preserve the purity of the past or to enforce a destiny on 
the future. This temporal conflation also enables Ellison’s literary-critical 
refutation of Norton and Mumford, allowing him to confront twentieth- 
century blindness with the racial preoccupations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nadel observes that such conflation “is only possible in the Golden 
Day. Although we cannot return to the past, per se, we can return to the 
literature of the period and find there the moral issues inherently linked 
to blacks and slavery” (101). But the Golden Day is more than just a 
literary palimpsest; as a site of confused and circular temporality it belies 
Norton’s linear, telic view of time as well as his uncritical nostalgia for 
antebellum culture. 
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Modernity and the city 


The Invisible Man encounters a new and equally chaotic temporal confla- 
tion when, expelled from the bucolic university, he arrives in New York 
City. There he soon encounters a living embodiment of this conflation 
of past and present in the cartman Peter Wheatstraw. 

Although critics typically identify the cartman as a representative 
of African-American folk culture (Sundquist 123-24; O’Meally, Craft 
87-88), Wheatstraw also alludes to modernism and modernist aesthetics. 
His banter begins with Joycean attention to verbal surface as he asks the 
Invisible Man “is you got the dog?”, an anagram he decodes when he 
blurts, “Oh goddog, daddy-o” (173). The Invisible Man also interprets 
Wheatstraw’s language as if it were an exercise in literary modernism; 
when he hears Wheatstraw sing the “Boogie Woogie Blues” (identified 
by O’Meally, Craft 87) about a woman with feet like a monkey, legs like 
a mad bulldog, he wonders if the song refers to “some strange sphinxlike 
animal” (177), reading the song as Yeatsian or Eliotian classicism rather 
than the blues humor of Count Basie and Jimmy Rushing. The Invisible 
Man twice comments on Wheatstraw’s “Charlie Chaplin pants” (174), 
connecting the cartman to filmic modernism as well. Finally, in addition 
to Wheatstraw’s effortless combination of black folk culture and modernist 
technique, the cartman is also marked with the signifiers of urbanization. 
He carries blueprints of 


Cities, towns, country clubs .. . buildings and houses. .. . I asked 
the man why they getting rid of all this stuff and he said they get 
in the way so every once in a while they have to throw ’em out 
to make place for the new plans. (175) 


In the face of this relentless obsolescence Wheatstraw maintains a strong 
connection to African-American folk culture, strong enough that the 
Invisible Man feels “a wave of homesickness” (174) and a powerful sense 
of déjà vu in his presence (175). Wheatstraw therefore functions as a rep- 
resentative of African-American modernity: caught between the agrarian 
South and the urbanized North, between blues song and modernist art, 
he incarnates the telescoping of feudalism and industrialism that Ellison 
describes so pointedly in “Harlem Is Nowhere.” Fittingly, he ushers the 
protagonist into the city that similarly conflates these eras. 

The Invisible Man learns to perceive this conflation himself in the 
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Liberty Paints factory, a major turning point in his developing awareness 
of the temporal palimpsest. While stirring buckets of paint he begins to 
wax nostalgic, recalling first the painted buildings on his campus, then 
other whitewashed buildings he has encountered: 


Like Trueblood’s cabin, or the Golden Day ... Damn that Gold- 
en Day! But it was strange how life connected up; because I had 
carried Mr. Norton to the old rundown building with rotting 
paint, I was here. If, I thought, one could slow down his heart- 
beats and memory to the tempo of the black drops falling so 
slowly into the bucket yet reacting so swiftly, it would seem like 
a sequence in a feverish dream ... (201) 


later in his 


His words both prefigure and recall his dreamlike journey 
life, earlier in the novel—into the multilayered tempos of “What Did I 

Do to Be so Black and Blue.” Similarly, in this brief moment of temporal 

self-awareness at Liberty Paints, he starts to connect the separate moments 

of his life, to see how events in the past inform and resurface in his pres- 

ent, to perceive time as a palimpsest. This begins a practice that will persist 

throughout the rest of the novel as the Invisible Man repeatedly detects 

signs of the past in the present—his own personal palimpsests—when- 

ever he is close to some major realization, particularly a realization about 
time. 

Yet Ellison marks this turning point by nearly killing the Invisible 
Man in the explosion of Lucius Brockway’s boilers. Brockway is another 
proponent of mechanistic fate, but unlike Norton, the old laborer knows 
that his mastery of the machines simply mechanizes him into one of their 
components; he proudly tells the Invisible Man, “we the machines inside 
the machine” (217).The Invisible Man’s battle with Brockway is a struggle 
between past and present, old and new, mechanized fate and some other, 
as yet unarticulated, model of time and history. After the climactic explo- 
sion, an old man—possibly Brockway himself—says, “I tole ’em these 
here young Nineteen-Hundred boys ain’t no good for the job” (230).The 
epithet “Nineteen-Hundred boys” brands the Invisible Man as a symbol 
of the twentieth century, highlighting the generational aspects of his clash 
with Brockway. 

But the Invisible Man does not simply battle a prior generation in 
the Liberty Paints boiler room; he struggles against his enemies’ model 
of mechanistic time itself. When he attempts to shut down the over- 
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pressurized tanks, he reports, “All my movements seemed too slow, ran 
together” (229). Conversely, at the moment of the explosion he “seemed 
to run swiftly up an incline and shot forward with sudden acceleration” 
(230), experiencing a sudden alternation in the passage of time. Finally, 
as if Ellison wishes to remind readers that the Invisible Man has battled 
with time and failed, the protagonist finds himself “beneath a pile of 
broken machinery, my head pressed back against a huge wheel” (230). 
Wheels and circles signify time throughout Invisible Man, from the Golden 
Day historian’s rant about roulette wheels to the Brotherhood’ circular 
dialectics. Thus, while the Invisible Man has become aware of history’s 
palimpsest, has battled with fate’s chief mechanic, and has symbolically 
destroyed the machinery of time itself, he also finds himself trapped under 
time’s central symbol. This metaphoric death in the boiler room is not a 
complete failure, however; it is merely the death of his old sense of time, 
creating the possibility for the birth of a new one. 

After undergoing the factory hospital’s mechanical parody of birth, 
however, the Invisible Man regresses to a second childhood of physical 
and emotional fragility. He is nurtured through this stage by Mary Rambo, 
who promotes a temporality of ambiguous value to the Invisible Man. 
On the one hand, she represents a vital and revitalizing connection to the 
past; George Kent classifies Mary as one of the novel’s “folk figures” (268) 
who preserves “the warmth, wit, coping power, and humanity of the folk 
tradition as it survives in the modern industrial city” (270), while Susan 
Blake similarly identifies her as a “positive interpretation of the black folk 
perspective” and one of the novel’s few “anchors against chaos” (130). 
Mary restores the Invisible Man to health, Robert G. O’Meally argues, 
by singing the blues to him, “As if to pass along the source of her strength 
to the hero” (Craft 89). In this respect she resembles other custodians of 
folk culture like Wheatstraw, although she exhibits few of Wheatstraw’s 
modernist and modernizing traits. Under Mary’s care, the Invisible Man 
finally stops denying his Southern heritage and gratefully eats hot yams 
in a rush of nostalgia (262-67); Mary’s influence “contradicts the past- 
denying nature” (Busby 54) of his rush to modernity in the first half of 
the novel. The Invisible Man himself recognizes Mary as “a stable familiar 
force like something out of my past which kept me ftom whirling off into 
some unknown which I dared not face” (258). 

But such stability exacts a heavy toll. Ellison provides an early cue to 
the dangers of living solely in the past when the Invisible Man, flush with 
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the thrill of eating his first yam, bites into a second and finds “an unpleas- 
ant taste bloomed in my mouth ... it had been frostbitten” (267). While 
Mary anchors the Invisible Man to his past, she also prolongs his second 
childhood, and while she restores his affection for his cultural tradition, 
she also uncritically preserves some of that tradition’s accommodations 
to racism. Anne Folwell Stanford notes that Mary is a “mammy” figure 
(117) who preserves the stereotype of the “self-effacing, maternal care- 
giver” (118).° Kent similarly argues that Mary represents “the integration of 
the bitter past with the present, as can be seen by her possession of... 
the bank topped by a minstrel figure” (270). Her “stable familiar force” 
finds its negative counterpart and parodic reflection in that bank, which 
the Invisible Man cannot discard. He can no more shake himself of the 
cast-iron stereotype than he could earlier pull himself away from Mary’s 
maternal care; they are two sides of the same coin. By anchoring the In- 
visible Man to the past, Mary also preserves the more racist elements of 
his historical tradition, elements he can neither deny nor forget. 
By the time he discovers and attempts to discard the minstrel figure 
in chapter 15, however, the Invisible Man has already been jolted from 
the temptations of uncritical nostalgia and second childhood by a palimp- 
sestic encounter on the streets of Harlem. The Provo family’s belongings, 
jumbled in a heap along the sidewalk by an eviction, awaken the Invis- 
ible Man to the immediacy of the past. The piled belongings comprise a 
physical record of a hundred years of history, arranged without any respect 
to chronology and juxtaposing such items as “an oval frame portrait of the 
couple when young . :.a small Ethiopian flag, a faded tintype of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the smiling image of a Hollywood star torn from a maga- 
zine” (271).The final item the Invisible Man sees is the fragile, yellowing 
paper announcing Primus Provo’s release from slavery in 1859, and he 
thinks, “It has been longer than that, further removed in time, I told myself, and 
yet I knew that it hadn’t been” (272). The Invisible Man discovers that the 
past is, if anything, even more immediate than Ellison describes in “Har- 
lem Is Nowhere,” for it is concretely realized in the Provos’ belongings. 
Awareness of the palimpsest then replaces simple nostalgia as the Invisible 
Man begins to think “not so much of my own memory as of remembered 
words, of linked verbal echoes, images. . . .And it was as though I myself 
was being dispossessed of some painful yet precious thing” (273). This 
sense of synchronic time, of the past as immediately present, kindles his 
awareness of his race’s dispossession and stirs him to action. 
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In addressing the crowd gathered at the eviction, the Invisible Man 
seizes on Brother Provo’s age—“eighty-seven” (277), the number of years 
between the end of the Civil War and the publication of Invisible Man and, 
not coincidentally, the same number of years cited by Abraham Lincoln 
at the start of the Gettysburg Address. Provo’s age suggests two spans of 
history, one terminating in the Civil War and used by Lincoln as a call for 
freedom, the other emanating from the Civil War and used by the Invis- 
ible Man to show how little freedom has been won: “Eighty-seven and 
look at all he’s accumulated in eighty-seven years . . . everything tossed 
out like junk whirled eighty-seven years in a cyclone” (277-78). The 
Invisible Man’s new temporal awareness informs his diction as he implies 
that a cyclical time has created the synchronous palimpsest, for it is the 
circular motion of the cyclone that whirls the Provos’ possessions into an 
anachronistic mess. The Invisible Man has attained a temporal conscious- 
ness roughly equivalent to that of the veterans at the Golden Day, who 
similarly believe that time moves in a cycle but see that cycle as sowing 
chaos and confusion, not order. 

Finally, as the Invisible Man inadvertently moves the crowd to disrupt 
the eviction, he also voices his own doubts about his regressive second 
childhood. Pointing to Sister Provo, he says, “Look at that old woman, 
somebody’s mother, somebody’s grandmother maybe. We call them ‘Big 
Mama’ and they spoil us and—you know, you remember” (277). The 
Invisible Man reminds the crowd of the “stable familiar forces” out of 
their pasts which nurture them, yet he also calls attention to the restraints 
imposed by such stability. Far from inspiring nostalgia or respect for the 
history that lies piled on the street, the Invisible Man moves the crowd 
to rage against it—for it is American history itself that has whirled their 
possessions and memories in a cyclone of eighty-seven years, a figure that 
now connotes failure rather than freedom. 


Breaking the chain 


Of all the models of history on display in the novel, the vulgarly Marxist 
dialectics of the Brotherhood “present the most complete and seductive 
idea of the way the world turns” (O’Meally, “Rules” 264) to the Invisible 
Man and, consequently, they are the target of Ellison’s “most prominent 
critique of the Western historical mystique” (Benston 92) of inevitable 
and teleological progress. As a result, the Brotherhood’s concept of history 
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has also received the most extensive critical attention, with most schol- 
ars concurring that the Brotherhood serves as the occasion for Ellison’s 
criticism of the “limiting and domineering expressions” (Benston 92) of 
ideologies of historical inevitability. But the Brotherhood, most notably 
Brother Tarp, also presents the Invisible Man with a number of competing 
relationships to his past,a temporal competition that underlies the more 
apparent ideological dispute into which the Invisible Man is drawn. 
Brother Jack first describes his organization’s historical narrative to 
the Invisible Man in terms seemingly similar to Ellison’s own analysis of 
African-American temporality. Jack identifies the Provos as 


agrarian types, you know. Being ground up by industrial condi- 


tions. Thrown on the dump heaps and cast aside. . . . It’s sad, yes. 
But they're already dead, defunct. History has passed them by. 
(290-91) 


But this account represents a distorted version of Ellison’s observations 
about the feudal-to-industrial history and accelerated temporality of 
African-Americans. Rather than preserve the continuity with the past 
incarnated in Ellison’s mode of the palimpsest, Jack implies that moder- 
nity creates a complete break from the past, and he therefore advocates a 
callous abandonment of those who are unable to change quickly enough. 
Most cruelly, he suggests that the Provos are “like dead limbs that must be 
pruned away so that the tree may bear young fruit or the storms of history 
will blow them down anyway. Better the storm should hit them—” (291). 
This florid speech culminates in the same storm metaphor the Invisible 
Man used earlier when speaking of history as a cyclone; Jack’s rhetoric 
melds the deterministic philosophy of Norton with the chaotic circularity 
proposed by the historians at the Golden Day. This fusion of teleological 
and circular tropes constitutes Ellison’s symbolic representation of a Marx- 
ist—or, more fundamentally, Hegelian—narrative of history. 

The Invisible Man quickly and instinctively sees through these ar- 
guments, aptly calling Jack’s dialectical tropes “double talk” (290). Yet 
despite this initial skepticism, he quickly internalizes the Brotherhood’s 
philosophy; even his own erratic and unpredictable history does not jar 
his conviction that the world “could be controlled by science, and the 
Brotherhood had both science and history under its control” (381). He 
also overcompensates for his recent retreat into nostalgia, obeying Brother 
Jack’s command to “put aside [his] past” (309) by breaking off all contact 
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with Mary and his family, and by adopting a new name. This breach 
with the past isolates the Invisible Man from the revitalizing parts of his 
cultural tradition—an early incident at the Chthonian makes it clear that 
the singing of spirituals will not be tolerated (312—14)—-yet it does not 
insulate him from the racist stereotypes of white culture. The Invisible 
Man still carries the smashed minstrel figurine in his briefcase even as he 
settles into his new, Brotherhood-purchased apartment, an early sign that 
the Brotherhood will do little to fight the evils of racism. 

At the height of his subordination to the Brotherhood’s doctrines, 
however, the Invisible Man is offered several opportunities to reconnect 
with his personal and cultural history by the Harlem chapter’s Brother 
Tarp. Critics frequently classify Tarp as one of the novel’s custodians of 
African-American culture, often grouping him along with other charac- 
ters such as Mary Rambo and Peter Wheatstraw, largely because of the 
gifts he bequeaths to the Invisible Man and the traditions they invoke.” 
Tarp first provides him with a picture of Frederick Douglass, reminding 
him of his grandfather (378); he later bestows a broken link of chain, an 
act the Invisible Man compares to “a man passing on to his son his own 
father’s watch” (389). Through one simple analogy, Ellison associates Tarp 
and the chain with grandfathers and with time itself, an association that 
grows even stronger when the Invisible Man remembers that he was in 
fact due to inherit his own grandfather’s watch. This revelation triggers 
“A whole series of memories . . . it seemed as though I'd plunged down 
a well of years” (390), and the Invisible Man nearly experiences another 
one of the palimpsestic reveries that accompany so many of his moments 
of enlightenment after his episode at Liberty Paints. 

In this instance, the revelation is triggered not only because Tarp 
dredges up familial memories but also because his chain concretely refutes 
the Brotherhood’s concept of history. Kimberly W. Benston notes that the 
link hypostatizes and embodies the “bonds . . . to a cultural identity and 
collective past” (94) that connect the Invisible Man to his heritage, the 
same bonds the Brotherhood denies. Yet although the link serves “as a 
keepsake and a reminder” (388) of Tarp’s past, its form of the broken circle 
also presents an implicit challenge to all the characters who have proposed 
cyclical or deterministic models of time, and particularly to Bledsoe’s pres- 
ervation of the unbroken circle of a slave shackle. Deterministic modes 
of time may nullify individual agency, and cyclical ones may repeat and 
preserve an oppressive status quo, but Tarp has symbolically severed the 
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temporal continuity that enables both models. Thus, Tarp is one of the few 
temporal guides in the novel to offer the Invisible Man a complex and 
moderated approach to living in time, a synthesis of the more extreme 
methods of Mary and the Brotherhood: he maintains connections to the 
past, but he is also willing to break them when they support historical 
patterns of oppression. Or, as Brother Tarp says, his link has “a heap of 
signifying wrapped up in it and it might help you remember what we're 
really fighting against” (388). 

However, the significations reified in Tarp’s broken link also appear 
to contradict Ellison’s earlier presentation of time. When the Golden Day 
veterans tell Norton that history moves in a circle, they undermine his 
linear and deterministic view of time, yet when Tarp bestows his chain, 
time’s circularity itself has become an oppressive feature that must be 
resisted and escaped. This dramatic change reflects the Invisible Man’s 
growing temporal consciousness: he must first learn to perceive time's 
circularity before he can discover its ill effects. 

Ironically, given Ellison’s critique of Marxist and Hegelian modes 
of history, the Invisible Man learns to comprehend time by means of a 
dialectical process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis much like the Marxist 
model Ellison rejects. However, the Invisible Man’s dialectical education 
differs substantially from the metaphorical dialectics advocated by the 
Brotherhood. The Invisible Man’s temporal consciousness does develop 
through the interplay of antithetical models of time, despite Ellison’s de- 
risive characterizations of such dialectics as Jack’s “double talk” (290) or 
Hambro’s “antiphonal game” (501). This development, however, evades 
the deterministic imperative of the Brotherhood’s historiography, thus 
avoiding the teleological aspect of Marxist theory that Ellison directly 
associates with mechanization and oppression. Similarly, while the novel 
indicates that traces of the past constantly resurface in the present, Ellison's 
representations of this resurgence—the palimpsest and the accelerated 
modernity articulated in “Harlem Is Nowhere”—do not mandate that 
all time should follow a pattern of cyclical repetition; indeed, they suggest 
that what might appear to be a repetition is instead a continuity between 

past and present. Invisible Man does not reject all dialectics, simply that 
version of dialectical history that Ellison attributes to the Brotherhood.” 
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Clifton’s leap 


If Brother Tarp first plants the idea that the Brotherhood’s view of his- 
tory is flawed, then Tod Clifton nourishes it until the Invisible Man can 
think of little else. Clifton perceives the more sinister implications of the 
Brotherhood’s philosophy earlier than the Invisible Man does, confid- 
ing in him, “I suppose sometimes a man has to plunge outside history” 
(377) in order to escape its influence. When Clifton later satirizes the 
Brotherhood’s deterministic theories with his sale of the dancing Sambo 
dolls, the astonished Invisible Man calls his ironic protest a “plunge” and 
a “fall outside of history” (435, 434; Ellison’s emphasis), later extending the 
plunge to include Clifton’s death as well (439). 

That death ultimately frees the Invisible Man’s historical conscious- 
ness from the Brotherhood’s narrow parameters. The Invisible Man’s skep- 
ticism begins with his realization that history “is only the known, the seen, 
the heard and only those events that the recorder regards as important 
that are put down, those lies his keepers keep their power by” (439). In 
other words, he acknowledges that history is not an impartial, scientific 
process but a selective record maintained by institutions to preserve their 
power and authority. His contempt for this official history increases as he 
watches three young black men on the subway, men who are “outside of 
historical time” not only because they play no role in the Brotherhood’s 
plans but also because they “didn’t believe in Brotherhood, no doubt had 
never heard of it; or perhaps like Clifton Would mysteriously have rejected 
its mysteries” (440). Robert G. O’Meally suggests that these three young 
men are representatives of 


the underground world of America’s vernacular culture. Their 
speech, manner, conked hair, tapping shoes, and comic books all 
associate them with a level of society that history has not ad- 
equately recorded. (“On Burke” 256) 


For O’Meally and other critics, this scene provides one of the clearest 
examples of Ellison’s characterization of official history as an arbitrary and 
exclusive record. Eric Sundquist mentions the subway riders in his discus- 
sion of “Ellison’s sense of history as a form of subjective temporality 
constructed story, not a set of objective facts” (11). However, this formula- 
tion threatens to conflate subjective temporality with history, while Ellison 
has shown that different modes of subjective time can generate entirely 
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different forms of historiography. Deborah Cohn reads Ellison’s use of 
time more broadly, connecting his depiction of the unrecorded history of 
African-Americans to his creation of alternative narrative temporalities; 
she argues that Ellison employs “non-realist discourses to bring the hid- 
den past to light and restore experiences that have been elided from the 
historical record to visibility” (373). As part of this challenge to realistic 
narrative, Cohn maintains, Invisible Man “belies the notions of causality 
and history as linear progression” (376) and “undertakes to demonstrate 
the shortcomings of official institutions’ rigid definitions of the past and 
present” (377). In other words, Ellison expands traditional historical ac- 
counts by fashioning nontraditional modes of time. 

But while Cohn locates these alternative temporalities primarily in 
“subjective visions, hallucinations, and dreams which conflate time and 
space” (377), Ellison also provides numerous concrete examples of alter- 
native modes of time, modes the novel regards as quite real. The three 
subway riders expose the Invisible Man to one such mode as they em- 
body the accelerated, feudal-to-industrial temporality that Ellison finds 
characteristic of urbanized African-Americans; they “speak a jived-up 
transitional language full of country glamour, think transitional thoughts, 
though perhaps they dream the same old ancient dreams” (441) in the 
modern city. These young men remind the Invisible Man not only that 
some histories fall outside the Brotherhood’s purview but also that some 
modes of temporality operate outside its dynamics. 

As living subjects of this uncharted temporality, the young men 
prompt the Invisible Man to reject the Brotherhood’s models of history 
and time. In a passage that O’Meally rightly says “may comprise, in a 
novel full of revelations and momentous psychic changes, the most potent 
epiphany” (“On Burke” 257), the Invisible Man not only admits that the 

Brotherhood has neglected the unrecorded world of black vernacular cul- 
ture, he also spurns the group’s entire historical-materialist mechanism: 


They were men out of time—unless they found Brotherhood. 
Men out of time, who would soon be gone and forgotten ... 
But who knew (and now I began to tremble so violently I had 
to lean against a refuse can)—who knew but that they were the 
saviors, the true leaders, the bearers of something precious? [ . -.] 
What if Brother Jack were wrong? What if history was a gam- 
bler, instead of a force in a laboratory experiment, and the boys 
his ace in the hole? What if history was not a reasonable citizen, 
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but a madman full of paranoid guile and these boys his agents, 
his big surprise! His own revenge? For they were outside, in the 
dark with Sambo, the dancing paper doll; taking it on the lambo 
with my fallen brother, Tod Clifton (Tod, Tod) running and 
dodging the forces of history instead of making a dominating 
stand. (441) 


These young men do not simply lead the Invisible Man to expand his 
definition of history; they also belie the Brotherhood’s pretensions to 
scientific mastery over time, serving as living contradictions to its mecha- 
nistic teleology. 

Suddenly left without any overarching temporal or historical frame- 
work, the Invisible Man attempts to invent or discover new ones that can 
rationalize his discoveries. First he wonders if he and the young men are 
ahistorical accidents or throwbacks, “like Douglass” (442), living proof 
of the Brotherhood’s temporal folly because “by all historical logic we, I, 
should have disappeared around the first part of the nineteenth century, 
rationalized out of existence” (442). Then, less egotistically, he interprets 
the vernacular signals of Harlem’s 125th Street as the site of a more 
inclusive history that he has previously disregarded. Characteristically, a 
palimpsest accompanies this moment of discovery as the Invisible Man 
reads his own past into the vernacular chronicle around him. Looking at 
the men and women, he finds “hardly a one that was unlike someone I'd 
known down South. Forgotten names sang through my head like forgot- 
ten scenes in dreams” (443).A blues record, “the only true history of the 
times,” prompts the culmination of this latest temporal resurgence: ‘It was 
as though in this short block I was forced to walk past everyone I'd ever 
known” (443). 

Typically, however, the Invisible Man initially misapplies this new 
wisdom. He first wishes to incorporate all of Harlem’s residents into a 
formal historical model—‘They were outside the groove of history, and 
it was my job to get them in, all of them” (443)—desiring only to build a 
larger and marginally more inclusive version of the Brotherhood’s histori- 
cal scheme. At Clifton’s funeral, however, he grows visibly dissatisfied both 
with the possibility of remaining subject to deterministic historical forces 
and with Clifton’s method of escaping them. He describes the mounted 
police as “men and horses of flesh imitating men and horses of stone. Tod 
Clifton’s Tod, I thought” (460-61). Equating Clifton’s first name with 
the German word for death identifies the police as Clifton’s murderers, 
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but it also demonstrates the Invisible Man’s anxiety over being forced to 
choose between an inhospitable mode of history and a self-destructive 
response to it. As the Invisible Man delivers his bitter eulogy, he realizes 
he must seek out new strategies to slip outside the Brotherhood’s and 
the policemen’s model of history without also destroying himself in the 
process. 


Scientists and tricksters 


He believes he finds such a strategy in the multiple personae of the 
criminal, preacher, and all-around confidence artist B. P. Rinehart, whose 
schemes teach the Invisible Man that “The world in which we lived was 
without boundaries. A vast seething, hot world of fluidity” that evades 
the “proper political classification” of the Brotherhood (498). As with 
the three subway riders, the Invisible Man quickly turns this unrecorded 
world of the vernacular into a critique of the Brotherhood’s theories. He 
wonders, 


What would the committee say about that? What did their the- 
ory tell them of such a world? ... Outside the Brotherhood we 
were outside history; but inside of it they didn’t see us. It was a 
hell of a state of affairs, we were nowhere. (499-500) 


a “no- 


This is the same “nowhere” described in “Harlem Is Nowhere” 
where” not of place but of identity, time, and historical agency. 

The Invisible Man turns to Hambro, the Brotherhood’s chief theorist, 
for reassurance, to have “the props put back beneath the world” (500). 
Yet the scene characterizes Hambro’s theories as pointlessly circular, sug- 
gesting the Invisible Man’s impending repudiation of the Brotherhood’s 
model of time. From the moment the Invisible Man arrives, the encoun- 
ter is fraught with absurd, ineffectual, and infantilizing images of circular 
temporality, like Hambro’s child “singing Hickory Dickory Dock, very fast” 
(500), his rapid tempo accelerating the nursery rhyme’s pointless repeti- 
tion. 

The circular images intensify as Hambro explains the Brotherhood’s 
abandonment of its Harlem chapter. Not coincidentally, the Brotherhood’s 
decision appears to be based in large part on a fear of African-Americans’ 
accelerated historical progress: Hambro tells the Invisible Man that “we 
now have to slow them down for their own good. It’s a scientific neces- 
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sity” (503). The Invisible Man replies, “You mean the brakes must be put 
on the old wheel of history. .. . Or is it the little wheels within the wheel?” 
(504), acerbically converting the Brotherhood’s theoretical language into 
metaphors of fruitless circularity. Other images stress the overall instability 
or ephemerality of a cyclical model of history: the Invisible Man traces 
a circle in the air in a moment of frustration (503), and Hambro blows 
“a smoke ring, the blue-gray circle rising up boiling within its own jet- 
ting form, hovering for an instant then disintegrating into a weaving 
strand” (503-04). Finally, the Invisible Man calls Hambro’s plans “the old 
sacrificial merry-go-round. At what point do we stop?” (505), turning 
the Brotherhood’s teleological journey into a round trip to nowhere and 
voicing his desire to break loose from the cycle. He does not deliver his 
final criticism of their teleological drive, however, until after his next mo- 
ment of revelation. 

Once again, Ellison marks a new stage in the Invisible Man’s temporal 
awareness with a palimpsest of memories. These memories form an un- 
dercurrent throughout the meeting with Hambro, beginning when the 
Invisible Man hears the child’s nursery rhymes, “awakening humiliating 
memories of my first Easter program” (500). During the meeting the In- 
visible Man clutches Brother Tarp’s leg iron as an artifact of history and a 
concretization of all his objections to the Brotherhood’s philosophy. But 
the memories truly set in after he leaves Hambro, as he decides to “do a 
Rinehart” (507) and resist the Brotherhood through deception and dis- 
sembling: 


And now all past humiliations became precious parts of my ex- 
perience, and for the first time, leaning against that stone wall in 
the sweltering night, I began to accept my past and, as I accepted 
it, I felt memories welling up within me. It was as though I'd 
learned suddenly to look around corners; images of past humili- 
ations flickered through my head and I saw that they were more 
than separate experiences. They were me; they defined me. I was 
my experiences and my experiences were me.... (507-08) 


He realizes he is a composite man comprised of his past experiences, a liv- 
ing palimpsest of his own history—which, through his many encounters 
with historical allegories throughout the novel, is also African-American 
history. As Ellison says in a 1973 interview, the Invisible Man must “cre- 
ate an individuality based upon an awareness of how it relates to his past 
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and the values of the past” (“Ralph Ellison” 75). Ellison’s protagonist also 
learns that the past is not a set of isolated moments but rather a continu- 
ity of events, merging with themselves and with the present to form a 
synchronic whole. He is a product and, in many ways, an incarnation of 
this eternally present, synchronic time, because Ellison posits that identity 
is an amalgamation of experiences over time and a constant negotiation 
with the past. 

Having already rejected the cyclical aspect of the Brotherhood’s 
temporality, the Invisible Man now uses these new, Rinehart-inspired 
discoveries to resist the Brotherhood’s teleology. He first expresses disgust 
with the Brotherhood’s historiography, calling it “that spiral business, that 
progress goo!” (509). He then toys with their theories, playing with their 
conceit of spiraling history and envisioning how his newfound awareness 
of identity as a polytemporal and synchronous phenomenon enables him 
to violate the Brotherhood’s rigid temporal dynamics: 


Not only could you travel upward toward success but you could 
travel downward as well; up and down, in retreat as well as in 
advance, crabways and crossways and around in a circle, meeting 
your old selves coming and going and perhaps all at the same 
time. (510) 


He deconstructs the Brotherhood’s historical philosophy, using its own 
metaphors of circular alternation to contradict its presumptions of teleo- 
logical progress. While Ellison engages historical materialism chiefly on 
this abstract, metaphorical level, criticizing only those metaphors that he 
assigns to the Brotherhood, he nevertheless attempts to undermine its 
model of temporality by pitting its dialectical framework against itself. 
Hegelian dialectics may provide a suitable narrative structure for the In- 
visible Man’s education, but in the political sphere Ellison sees the system 
as “unreal, an antiphonal game” (501) because it supports unacceptable 
models of time, identity, and historical progression. 

Despite his critique of the Brotherhood’s precepts, however, the 
Invisible Man’s quest for temporal consciousness—or a temporal con- 
science—is far from over. He follows Rinehart’s strategy of adopting a 
contingent and deceptive identity, despite having just equated Rinehar- 
tism with “cynicism” and manipulation mere minutes earlier (504). The 
Invisible Man attempts to reverse the historical determination he has 
just uncovered, to work backward from his identity to affect history, yet 
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he chooses to affect it through tactics of deception that are as suited to 
Bledsoe and to Klansmen (510) as they are to Rinehart.? He does not 
consider that if his identity and his history are so interdependent, then his 
willing adoption of a false, servile identity may have dire historical or ma- 
terial consequences. As a result he fosters—or at least fails to prevent—the 
Harlem riot that ends the novel.'® Ironically, the neighborhood that has 
most expanded the Invisible Man’s temporal awareness is set afire because 
he immediately misapplies his discovery that identity is an accumulation 
of time, experience, and history. 


Turning backward and going underground 


In the riot, the Invisible Man encounters Ras the Destroyer, one final, 
flawed mode of temporality and racial identity. While in earlier scenes Ras 
the Exhorter is a complex, morally ambiguous figure of black nationalism 
and pan-Africanism, the Ras of the riot is characterized by (and roundly 
criticized for) his futile desire to turn time backward. Ras the Destroyer 
leads his followers through Harlem “dressed in the costume of an Abys- 
sinian chieftain” (556); the Invisible Man derides this “foreign costume” 
(558), but other details suggest that Ellison condemns Ras more for his 
ludicrous atavism than his theatrical ethnicity. Two anonymous observers 
joke about the anachronism of Ras’s costume: the first remarks on Ras’s 
“old lion skin” and “ole hoss” (562), while the second mocks his spear 
and “old shield” (563) and the spectacle of his fighting modern police 
with primitive weapons. Ras’s attempt to reverse time proves dangerous, 
however, not only in the violence and destruction it wreaks in Harlem 
but also in its reductive model of racial-historical identity. By demanding 
that African-Americans return to an African past, Ras becomes every bit 
as deterministic as Jack and the Brotherhood; his temporal arrow simply 
points in the other direction. 

When the Invisible Man runs from Ras, he runs from all of the false 
and domineering models of history he has encountered. Significantly, he 
is aided in his escape by Tarp’s leg chain, the symbol of broken history. 
But he initially attempts to escape by fleeing back along the path of his 
own history to Mary Rambo’s motherly care. The Invisible Man never 
considers that this step backward is no more productive than Ras’s attempt 
to turn back time, although he does repeatedly notice he is moving in the 
wrong direction (561, 564). This regressive journey is physically thwarted, 
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but psychically assisted, when he becomes trapped in a coal cellar. He calls 
his confinement there “a kind of death without hanging ...a death alive” 
(566-67), yet it also facilitates a birth in reverse. Lying in the dark tunnel, 
the Invisible Man decides “I would go now to Mary’s in the only way 
that I could” and dreams that he moves “off over the black water, float- 
ing, sighing . . . sleeping invisibly” (567). Thoughts of Mary turn his trip 
through these imagined, subterranean waters into a return to the womb 
as well as a voyage to the underworld. 

This trip, however, also delivers the Invisible Man outside of time. 
Just as the novel’s first half is punctuated by a ritual of death and rebirth 
at Liberty Paints, so does its second half end with a symbolic rebirth 
that apparently frees him from linear chronology. After awakening un- 
derground, the Invisible Man says, “Great invisible waves of time flowed 
over me” (567), yet because he has no way to measure them, their scale is 
impossible to determine. And although it is the underground setting that 
initially dislocates him from time, he performs the final dislocation him- 
self by burning the contents of his briefcase and pockets: all the papers, 
diplomas, and dancing Sambo dolls that others have used to circumscribe 
his identity. Afterward the Invisible Man stumbles for what he says “might 
have been days, weeks; I lost all sense of time” (568). 

After this final escape, the Invisible Man dreams that Jack and the 
other temporal “scientists” (570) attempt to reclaim him. Castrated and yet 
victorious in his refusal to resubmit to their control, he tells the scientists 
that his dripping testicles are “your sun ... your moon . . . your universe, 
and that drip-drop upon the water you hear is all the history you've 
made, all youre going to make” (570). Given the practice of castration at 
lynchings, this dream suggests that the scientists have created a history of 
racial violence and oppression. Yet the dream also implies that the scien- 
tists’ putative mastery over history depends entirely on their suppression 
of racial minorities. By scoffing at their control, the Invisible Man rejects 
their temporal authority and demonstrates that he will no longer allow 

them to dictate his past or his future. After this realization, the Invisible 
Man acknowledges that he can no longer “return to Mary’s, or to any part 
of my old life. . . . I could only move ahead or stay here, underground” 
(571). And so he lingers underground, outside of time, until he is ready 
to end his hibernation and reenter the world. 
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Conclusion 


In his underground lair, the Invisible Man finally codifies the hard-won 
understanding of time and history that he articulates in the novel’s pro- 
logue. But he does not identify his own position within this palimpsestic 
temporality until the epilogue, where he defines himself against all the 
reductive and deterministic modes of time that he has fled. 

The Invisible Man resoundingly rejects the Brotherhood’s presump- 
tion of control over history, first saying he will leave the interpretation of 
history “to Jack and his ilk” (572) and then disparaging “the futile game 
of ‘making history’” (575) practiced by Jack, Norton, and the other tem- 
poral scientists. Spurning their conceit that humans can control history 
by manipulating the destinies of others, he instead proposes to build a 
different kind of historical record that includes all experiences, all cultures. 
The Invisible Man has already applied this lesson on the cultural level, 
learning to view African-American vernacular culture as “the only true 
history of the times” (443), and he continues this practice with his cita- 
tion of two Louis Armstrong songs in the prologue and epilogue (8, 581). 
But he also learns to apply this new inclusiveness to his own history, “to 
confront all aspects of his experience, even those previously shunned and 
repressed” (O’Meally, Craft 92). Because he now knows that his identity 
is a palimpsest of his experiences, he can no longer ignore the unpleasant 
parts of his past. Instead, he says, referring to his painful memories of the 
South, “Sometimes I feel the need to reaffirm all of it, the whole unhappy 
territory and all of the things loved and unlovable in it, for all of it is part 
of me” (579). 

He nevertheless refuses to return to that past, as he did after his last 
rebirth, acknowledging that he cannot “return to Mary’s, or to the cam- 
pus, or to the Brotherhood, or home” (571). Yet he also understands that 
by finally accepting his invisibility he has “come a long way and returned 
and boomeranged a long way from the point in society toward which I 
originally aspired” (573); in other words, as he says in the final page of 
the novel proper, “The end was in the beginning” (571). These words, 
however, do not indicate a true repetition but rather the kind of dialec- 
tical or “boomeranging” progression that has characterized his growth 
throughout the novel. Ellison would later distinguish this progress from 
simple repetition in a 1973 interview, where he stated that “Vico, whom 
Joyce used in his great novels, described history as circling. I described 
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it as a boomerang because a boomerang moves in a parabola. . . . It is 
never the same thing” (“Ralph Ellison” 73). The Invisible Man has only 
boomeranged away from his old goals, not back to his old identity, and 
he continues to reject strictly circular modes of time. He has learned to 
accept his past, but he no longer works toward its perpetuation, repetition, 
or return. 

He also offers one final commentary on the idea of destiny, in which 
he both rejects the concept and reappropriates it from Norton and the 
other scientists. On meeting Norton in the subway, the Invisible Man 
mockingly repeats the philanthropist’s old claims, telling him, “I’m your 
destiny, I made you” (578), thus suggesting that Norton’s attempts to 
control his fate through the fates of others will result only in the loss 
of his own agency. When the Invisible Man shouts that all trains go to 
the Golden Day (578), then, he implies that Norton can no longer deny 
that the bar’s temporal chaos—to say nothing of its inverted racial power 
structure—has defeated his attempts to master fate and time. 

Having rejected the impulses to control fate, to direct history, or to 
sink back into familiar repetition, the Invisible Man acknowledges that, in 
a world of multifarious and mutable forms of temporality, he experiences 
time as a palimpsest. He perceives this palimpsest through the constant 
juxtaposition of past and present in African-American life; but he also 
perceives that he, too, is a composite of all his past experiences, both 
personal and cultural. And while this conflated, multilayered time origi- 
nates from a racially specific experience, Ellison hints that the continuity 
implied by the palimpsest may ultimately transcend racial boundaries. 
The Invisible Man imagines, in his novel’s final line, one last palimpsest 
that might connect his experiences to those of all his auditors, whether 
black or white: “Who know but that, on the lower frequencies, I speak 

for you?” (581)."! 

While many of the individual layers of Ellison’s literary and historical 
palimpsest have been well documented, their common examination of the 
intersections between time, experience, and subjectivity has gone largely 
unexplored. Yet Ellison’s engagement with time and identity comprises 
one of the novel’s most central arguments, one seemingly as fraught with 
contradictions and antitheses as the experiences of the Invisible Man 
himself. Invisible Man critiques dialectics while leading its protagonist 
through a dialectical progression; it shuns racially reductive ideologies 
while proposing that twentieth-century African-Americans are subject 
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to their own distinct mode of time. On the surface, the novel appears to 
employ the same methodologies it most criticizes. But Ellison tells us that 
contradiction is how the world moves, and from these contradictions he 
has produced a novel that displays an astonishing narrative power over, 
and critical inquiry into, the dynamics of time. Through its temporal 
manipulations, Invisible Man demonstrates how both cultural history and 
individual identity are shaped by our diverse perceptions of time. 


Notes 


1. Robert G. O’Meally similarly observes this martial cast in the Invisible 
Man’s historiographic symbols, and further notes that the boomerang is “made 
and thrown by human hands” (“Rules” 265), suggesting that history is a con- 
struct not of impartial theological or scientific forces but of human beings. 


2. Ellison also deflates Norton’s egotistical fantasy by fashioning his own, con- 
siderably more acerbic connection between the millionaire and T. S. Eliots The 
Waste Land. The Invisible Man calls his university “a flower-studded wasteland” 
and finishes his paean to it with a cry of “And oh, oh, oh, those multimillion- 
aires!” (37), parodying Eliot’s line “O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag” (2: 128). 
The comparison suggests that Norton is no Percival or Fisher King but rather 
a symbol of degraded modernity akin to the Rag—which would ironically 
contravene Norton’s desires for temporal stasis and purity. (For another reading 
of how Norton evokes the Fisher King’s narrative of rejuvenation but fails to 
live up to it, see Baker 85). 


3.The incest link was advanced most famously in Selma Fraiberg’s “Two 
Modern Incest Heroes,” but the reading has persisted into the present. Some- 
what more recently, however, scholars have begun to examine the Trueblood- 
Norton relationship outside strictly psychoanalytical bounds. Most notably, 
Houston A. Baker Jr. argues in “To Move Without Moving” that Trueblood is 
a “master storyteller” (77) who has learned to construct “a supreme capitalist 
fantasy” (87) that appeals to the basest racial, sexual, and financial interests of 
white auditors such as Norton. 


4. Nadel develops this argument at length in chapters 4 and 5. For one critical 
response to Nadel’s book that also regards the Golden Day episode as a literary 
and literary-critical palimpsest, see James M. Albrecht. 


5.This trope of building-as-palimpsest resurfaces in, among other places, Ish- 
mael Reed’s Mumbo Jumbo, which features a structure whose three stories 
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replicate the course of Western history from religion to commerce. “If West- 
ern History were a 3-story building located in downtown Manhattan in the 
1920s,” Reed writes, “it would resemble this little architectural number” (82). 
For more on the interplay between Reed’s palimpsestic novel and Ellison’s, see 
Henry Louis Gates Jr., chapter 6. 


6. Some critics have disputed this characterization, however. Claudia Tate 
claims that Mary is not bound by the mammy stereotype (168), although Tate, 
like Stanford, also notes that Mary becomes a fully developed character only 
in the excised section of the Invisible Man manuscript published as “Out of the 
Hospital and Under the Bar.” 


7. See, for example, Blake 130 and Kent 273. For an extended discussion of 
Tarp’s connections to and contrasts with other characters such as the grandfa- 
ther and Bledsoe, see Robert B. Stepto. 


8. Ellison himself implies that the novel progresses through a vaguely dialectical 
process in “The Art of Fiction,” where he asserts that “The book is a series of 
reversals” (179) in its hero’s developing consciousness. Callahan similarly hints 
at a dialectical series of reversals when he asserts that “The novel’s trajectory 
follows the path of a boomerang,” but he makes the important distinction that 
a boomerang’s “precise point of return is unpredictable, erratic, uncyclical” 
(140), differentiating Ellison’s reversals from the strict determinations of his- 
torical materialism. James Albrecht notes that Ellison derives his novel’s ironic 
contradictions from Kenneth Burke’s model of comic progression (57-59), an 
observation Ellison confirms in “The Art of Fiction” (176-77). Nondialecti- 
cal models abound for Ellison’s novel, though it is worth noting that Burke's 
“purpose being an act, passion the resistance or limitation the act 


model 
meets, and perception the self-knowledge the actor gains in seeing the extent 
and limit of his or her act” (Albrecht 58)—itself follows a dialectical formula. 
Ellison’s “boomerang” is thus more fundamentally dialectical than many critical 
accounts acknowledge. 


9. Ellison explicitly discusses the ambiguity and potential danger of the trick- 
ster figure in “Change the Joke and Slip the Yoke,” where he observes that 
many tricksters are in fact white constructs who perform “a ritual of exorcism” 
(48) to purge racial anxieties. By connecting the Invisible Man’s newfound 
tricksterism to Bledsoe, to Klansmen, and to “that old slave a scientist . . . bow- 
ing and scraping in senile and obscene servility” (509), Ellison indicates that 
any distinction between Rinehartism and the novel’s more openly determinis- 
tic “scientists” will prove illusory. 


10.The novel’s climactic riot is itself a multivalent historical allusion. While 
most critics find the episode’s antecedent in the Harlem riot of August 1943 
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(Bone 211, Blake 127), several key elements are also drawn from the riot of 
March 19, 1935. Fischer elaborates on several of the similarities between the 
1935 and Invisible Man riots, including their proximate causes and the alleged 
involvement of the Communist Party (365-66). For a contemporary account 
of the 1935 riot, which also profiles the vaguely Ras-like figure of Sufi Abdul 
Hamid, see Claude McKay. 


11. Ellison would later invoke the temporal continuity of the palimpsest to im- 
ply a lost racial intercontinuity at the 1973 Alain Locke Symposium, when he 
told a Harvard audience that “we live one upon the other; we follow, we climb 
upon the shoulders of those who have gone before” (“Alain Locke” 446). 
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Announcement 


Call for papers 


We invite essays and/or proposals for an edited collection on intercon- 
nections between Philosemitism and Antisemitism in twentieth-century 
American and British literature and culture. This volume will focus on 
the use of the figure of the Jew and Jewishness in such cultural expres- 
sions as literary and non-literary writing, art and museum exhibitions, 
film, music, and theater. We expect these essays to question, challenge, 
and redefine the terms philosemitism and antisemitism and to complicate 
what are commonly assumed to be inherent tensions between them. 

Essays might consider historical, political, or cultural intersections 
between the terms, discuss the impact of antisemitic thinking on the 
development of philosemitism, reevaluate earlier theories of antisemitism 
and philosemitism, or examine the theoretical and political effects of reas- 
sessing each term. Possible topics include: the development of Holocaust 
monuments and their reception, Jews’ affiliations with Socialism and/or 
right-wing political platforms, Jewish jokes, messianic myths about Jewish 
migration, the impact of new technologies on the dissemination of anti- 
semitism, and/or the role of antisemitism and philosemitism in postmod- 
ern narratives and culture. We encourage essays that engage with Gender 
Studies, Diaspora Studies, Postcolonial Studies, Intellectual history, and 
newer cultural theories such as Cosmopolitanism. Other approaches are 
also welcome. 

Three page proposals and/or essays in hard copy (no email submis- 
sions accepted) of no more than 20 double-spaced pages, including end- 
notes and bibliography, in 12 pt. font, should be submitted to both editors 
by May 15th, 2004: Lara Trubowitz, 308 EPB, Dept. of English, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, [A 52242 and Phyllis Lassner, Jewish Studies Program, 
Crowe Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 60208. 
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Announcement 


The Joseph Conrad Society 
Young Scholar Award 


The Joseph Conrad Society of America presents an annual award to an 
outstanding graduate student who is writing a dissertation on Conrad 
or to a recent PhD who has been teaching for no more than three years 
and is doing research on Conrad. The award consists of a $100 hono- 
rarium, one year’s membership in the Joseph Conrad Society of America, 
and a complimentary invitation to the annual Conrad Society dinner 
held during the Modern Language Association convention. A letter of 
recommendation, the nominee’s CV, and two copies of a sample of his 
or her scholarly writing (not to exceed 9,000 words) should be sent to 
Carola M. Kaplan, President of the Joseph Conrad Society of America; 
Department of English & Foreign Languages; California State University, 
Pomona; 3801 West Temple Avenue; Pomona, CA 91768 by October 
1, 2004. Entries will be returned only if accompanied by a large, self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. The 2004 award will be presented at the 
annual Conrad Society dinner to be held in December 2004 during the 
annual Modern Language Association Convention in Philadelphia. 
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Mourning through Memoir: 
Trauma, Testimony, and Community 


in Vera Brittain’s Testament of Youth 


Richard Badenhausen 


JN: she first began to sketch out a plan for writing Testament of Youth, 
Vera Brittain (1893—1970) confessed to a male associate who traveled 
in similar literary circles that she was working on “a kind of autobiog- 
raphy.’ This fellow writer greeted Brittain’s admission with contempt 
and remarked: “An Autobiography! But I shouldn’t have thought that 
anything in your life was worth recording!” (Brittain, “War Service” 367). 
One might imagine Paul Fussell offering a similar judgment in The Great 
War and Modern Memory, the seminal 1975 study that made the Modern 
Library’s list of 100 best nonfiction books of the twentieth century and 
helped establish the tone and terms of the critical debate about literary 
representations of the war for many years following its publication. In 
Fussell’s text, women are noticeably absent and seemingly unimportant. 
His 335-page study contains only two brief mentions of Vera Brittain, for 
example, and in both of those instances, Fussell does not assign Brittain’s 
work an authoritative status that allows it to stand or speak on its own. 
Instead, the two references arrive with the male perspective attached, 
presumably to validate Brittain’s own words.! 

This omission can be explained by Fussell’s valorization of (physi- 
cal) experience, typically configured as male, over other encounters with 
the war that were in any way removed from the locale of the war front. 
Such a critical position leads him, in a chapter-long discussion of bina- 
ries entitled “Adversary Proceedings,” even to pass over the fundamental 
opposition of male versus female. While this emphasis results partly from 
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Fussell’s own service in the Second World War, he also suffers from having 
no access to a theoretical model that demonstrates how the viewpoint of 
“nonparticipants” (at least as configured along Fussell’s narrow lines) can 
shed light on the war experience as a result of that marginalization.” 

Important scholarship in the past 20 years has chipped away at this 
narrow perspective by expanding the scope of what it means to be in 
war and by arguing that “war must be understood as a gendering activity, 
one that ritually marks the gender of all members of a society,” to quote 
the editors of one particularly influential example of this new school of 
reading (Higonnet et al. 4).? An enormous amount of archival and edi- 
torial work has served to recover a wide range of excluded voices and 
demonstrate the rich and diverse ways in which women experienced war. 
While notable examples of women engaged in direct combat do exist, 
most of their participation occurred on the borders of battle: at the edges 
of the front as nurses and other support staff, at workplaces as professional 
replacements for men sent off to fight, and at home as managers of de- 
pleted households who were forced to wait anxiously to hear the fate of 
family, friends, and neighbors serving their country. 

Yet because this recent research has often tried to draw distinctions 
between the ways in which men and women confronted and processed 
the war, it has also tended to downplay the fact that writing their stories 
required female authors to adopt certain coping strategies employed by 
male solider-writers. I therefore agree with Suzanne Raitt and Trudi Tate 
that early scholarly attempts to value women’s service, which habitually 
find a unified women’s experience separate from men’s, were necessarily 
limiting and potentially reductive (2). In Brittain’s case, I would like to 
keep that danger in mind while following the promising lead of Dorothy 
Goldman, who, in writing generally about women writers of the war, 
highlights their dilemma of having “to perform a different and complex 
double function; they were actors in their own war and spectators of 
the soldiers’ war” (102). In fact, for me the central narrative challenge of 
Testament of Youth is Brittain’s effort to resolve the tension between the 
conflicting roles of active participant (as nurse) and passive spectator (as 
mourner of the dead)—though, as we will see, mourning cannot be un- 
derstood simply as a passive activity of spectatorship, since Freud theorizes 
the melancholic subject's active denial, self-hatred, and fidelity. This essay 

explores how those dual roles forced Brittain to wrestle, much like the 
shell-shocked male soldiers, with the effects of trauma on her own psyche, 
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while also engaging in a drawn-out process 6fNtourhing fer some soldiers 
killed in the war—the most importafit male! cOnipanions:inr hey life. 

Freud’s seminal essay on mourning; Written-in’f945 during the early 
period of the war and published in 1917, is a useful prism through which 
to investigate Brittain’s struggle to manage the deaths of friends and fam- 
ily. “Mourning and Melancholia” draws a distinction between successful 
modes of mourning—in which the ego gradually severs its attachment 
to the departed object of desire (and thus becomes “free and uninhibited 
again” [245])—and the distorted form, which he terms melancholia. 
That latter state is marked by the subject’s loss of interest in the world, 
an inability to take on another object of desire, a disruption of sleep and 
appetite, a manic need to communicate, and especially a severe self-hatred. 
Brittain’s condition, as described in the memoir, clearly resembles Freud’s 
melancholia, and it derives from her status as spectator of the tragic ac- 
tion. She cannot accept consolation because she wishes to remain faithful 
to those who have died, for to process their deaths successfully would 
in some respects serve as a betrayal by making her available for other 
relationships. Instead, she retreats from the social world and engages in a 
variety of masochistic behaviors in an attempt to share the suffering of 
her male counterparts. Yet Brittain must ultimately confront this block- 
age, for to survive the trauma of her participation in the war, she will, as 
I discuss in the next paragraph, have to reestablish her relationship with 
these lost voices and take part in a conversation about their collective 
struggle that will necessitate working through her melancholia. 

Recent work by critics theorizing trauma* can help us understand 
how Testament of Youth took shape in ways that mimicked male repre- 
sentations of war; for in effect, Brittain’s status as participant in the war 
forced her to confront trauma in the same fashion as male soldier-writers. 
What used to be broadly referred to as shell shock and is now termed 
posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD) has typically been discussed in rela- 
tion to its effects on male soldiers. But I see the condition as the motive 
behind many of the rhetorical and narrative tactics in Brittain’s memoir. 
Following Jonathan Shay’s assertion that victims of PTSD must enact a 
“communalization of the trauma,’ must be “able safely to tell the story to 
someone who is listening” (4), and Kirby Farrell’s observation that thera- 
peutic approaches to curing the disorder try “to help the victim complete 
the blocked process of integration by reexperiencing the crisis in a safe 
environment” (6), I view Brittain’s lengthy autobiographical account as 
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an attempt to reenact traumatic events ås a way of understanding them 
and recovering from their devastating effects. The use of many different 
narrative voices of Testament, then, operates primarily not as a modernist 
experiment with polyvocality but as an attempt to create a sympathetic 
communal body of listeners. As Judith Herman’s study of trauma vic- 
tims has shown, “[r]ecovery can take place only within the context of 
relationships; it cannot occur in isolation” (133). Also, because Brittain 
repeatedly defines her serving as a way of sharing the suffering of her 
male counterparts, when she strives narratively to establish community 
to overcome her trauma, she must do so through an almost exclusively 
male group. The remarkable absence in Brittain’s memoir of allusions to 
any of the many female war narratives that had been published during the 
years preceding her 1933 book makes more sense, then, in the context of 
my model. Quoting many letters, poems, and remembered statements by 
Edward Brittain, Roland Leighton, and other male soldiers—interspersed 
with her own letters, diary entries, and poems—creates a communal dia- 
logue within the boundaries of the text. This enterprise forced Brittain to 
abandon her isolated, melancholic condition, relive her tragedy through 
the pages of her manuscript, and finally engage in productive modes of 
mourning that would release her from the grips of her horrific experi- 
ences. Thus Brittain uses her memoir both to describe her movement (in 
the past) through characteristic phases of stress that follow trauma and to 
dramatize (in the present) her processing of that pain through various 
textual strategies. Ultimately, only by working through her war experience 
by rewriting it can Brittain survive in the present. 


S 


Vera Brittain’s wartime experience consisted of almost four years of 
service in a variety of capacities as a nurse. As Brittain explains in her 
memoir, upon completing her first year of studies at Somerville College, 
Oxford, she volunteered in June 1915 as a nurse at Devonshire Hospital 
in her hometown of Buxton, Derbyshire, a small village located 160 miles 
north of London that is best known for its Roman baths. In October of 
that year, Brittain joined the staff of the 1st London General Hospital 
in Camberwell as a VAD (Voluntary Aid Detachment) member of the 
British Red Cross, where she worked through September 1916. From 
October 1916 to May 1917, Brittain was posted at St. George’s Hospi- 
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tal in Malta. She then continued her foreign service in August 1917 in 
France, in the northern town of Etaples, about 3 miles from the Straits of 
Dover, which housed a massive medical complex for wounded soldiers 
and military personnel traveling to and from England. The site became 
increasingly vulnerable during the German push in spring 1918, and Brit- 
tain recollects: “I shall never forget the crushing tension of those extreme 
days” (Testament 411). After returning to London to care for her parents’ 
household in the summer of that year (her mother had suffered a nervous 
breakdown), Brittain served briefly in a civilian hospital in September 
1918 and then transferred in October to Queen Alexandra’s Military 
Hospital in Millbank, where she thought her talents and experience 
would be of more use. After the war’s conclusion in November, Brittain 
remained at Queen Alexandra’s until April 1919, when she returned to 
Oxford to resume her studies. 

Most of the changes to Brittain’s nursing appointments during the 
war came about as responses to the personal circumstances of friends and 
family, or at least that is how Brittain characterizes her decisions in the 
memoir. For example, she initially enlisted as aVAD as a way of sharing 
the misery of her soldier-fiancé Roland Leighton and sought a posting 
in France as a way of being nearer to her brother Edward, an officer in 
the 11th Sherwood Foresters (who were stationed in France until being 
sent in November 1917 to reinforce the Italian Army after the defeat at 
Caporetto). Brittain’s experience of the war was extreme in two ways: 
she spent most of the war tending the mangled bodies of soldiers, and 
she suffered the deaths of her dearest loved ones. Even by the standards of 
this war, Brittain’s losses were extreme. While awaiting the arrival of her 
fiancé Roland Leighton for a Christmas leave at the end of 1915, Brittain 
received a call announcing his death near Louvencourt. Her two other 
closest male friends, Victor Richardson and Geoffrey Thurlow, also became 
casualties. Thurlow died on April 23, 1917, in action at Monchy-le-Preux; 
Richardson was wounded and blinded that same month in Arras. A little 
less than two months later, Brittain left Malta for London intending to 
marry Richardson, only to be greeted by the news that he had just died 
from his wounds. Finally, her brother Edward—the most important male 
presence in her life—was shot through the head while involved in an 
obscure minor engagement on the Italian front in June 1918, after earlier 
having survived some of the worst fighting of the war. 

Trauma theorists typically see in trauma a violation of norms. Ruth 
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Leys, for example, points to the “sheer extremity” that is an “affront to 
common norms and expectations” (298). The most recent edition of 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM) notes that 
PTSD victims have been exposed to “an extreme traumatic stressor” 
involving the “actual or threatened death” of oneself or others, which is 
followed by responses of “intense fear, helplessness, or horror” (463, 467). 
The technological advances employed in World War I, resulting in a new 
mechanized killing, combined with the sheer scale of the slaughter, make 
World War I one of the central traumatic occasions of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Martin Gilbert estimates that on each day of the war, 5,600 soldiers 
were killed (541).The fact that scholars can’t even pin down the number 
of dead to the closest million (most estimates run from 8 to 9 million) 
serves as a rather grotesque reminder of the scope of the carnage. That 
nurses had to confront such carnage made the healing process doubly 
difficult, as it disrupted normal grieving practices. Brittain faced what 
LaCapra, in the context of the Holocaust, describes as “death so extreme 
in its unjustifiability or transgressiveness that in certain ways it exceed[ed] 
existing modes . . . of mourning” (215). These circumstances present a 
narrative challenge, then, for a story whose success turns on whether 
or not its narrator can grieve for and memorialize the loved ones who 
fought in the war. 

It would have been especially difficult for someone of Brittain’s 
background to contend with such violence. Brittain grew up in the 
provinces, but she was repulsed by the attitudes of people in the “hated 
provincial prison” (Testament 93). As an introspective member of a fam- 
ily who belonged to the small-town, manufacturing upper-middle class, 
Brittain felt a need to escape the narrowness of a culture marked by “false 
values,” “carping pettiness,” and “[s]ocial snobbery” (55). She loved litera- 
ture, yet did so in an environment that repeatedly saw no value in books. 
She managed eventually to escape this oppressive “alien atmosphere of 
Buxton” (61), and her engagement to Leighton, the son of a prominent, 
upper-class, London literary family, served to highlight the gulf between 
these two worlds. On taking one of the first steps out of Buxton—a 
qualifying exam for entrance to Oxford University—Brittain recalls her 
discomfort: 


I felt an unadapted alien to an extent that privately filled me 
with shame, and remember still the ludicrous shock from which 
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I suffered after first meeting two or three of my terrifying com- 
petitors from East End or north-country High Schools. (75) 


Though her education at Oxford began to move her away from the nar- 
row-minded culture in which she was raised and toward the expansive 
possibilities of the literary world, with the wartime death of her fiancé 
Leighton, she lost the key link to that domain. A kind of resident alien, 
Brittain was caught between one life on which she had turned her back 
and another in which she had no standing. 

The war continued to stress for Brittain her sense of never really fit- 
ting in wherever she landed, a sense that continued throughout the course 
of the hostilities. When the war begins, her position at Oxford as a student 
“seemed so definitely to put [her] outside everything that now counted 
in life” (Testament 104), and her sex excluded her from the fighting. Brit- 
tain concluded that “women get all the dreariness of war, and none of 
its exhilaration,” for they do not get “the stimulus of direct connection 
with the War.” In other words, Brittain’s academic achievement suddenly 
meant little when England went to war. Although she won a Somerville 
College Exhibition and passed the Oxford Senior Examination, much 
to the amazement of her “astonished parents, who had never seriously 
believed that [her] inconvenient eccentricities could possibly have any 
sound cash value” (76), that accomplishment now seemed less important. 
The general antifeminism of the culture she inhabited only further dimin- 
ished women’s status, even in the case of qualified nurses hoping to assist 
with the war effort by volunteering their expertise. Such women were, 
in one case according to Brittain, told to “‘go home and keep quiet.’ This 
was, it seemed, in masculine opinion the only useful thing that women 
could do” (“War Service” 367). Even when Brittain joined the Voluntary 
Aid Detachment, she existed in a kind of No (Wo)Man’s Land, physi- 
cally occupying the space between home front and front line, between 
civilian and soldier status, between life and death. As Sharon Ouditt has 
shown, the way in which the VAD nurse’s role was institutionally config- 
ured—through the War Office with an explicit duty to King, yet within 
a smaller organization that nurses were instructed to view as a substitute 
“Mother”—confused questions of loyalty and identity (9). Brittain’s VAD 
service kept her from feeling part of a large group engaged in a shared 
enterprise, or what Sassoon called the “Battalion Spirit” (Memoirs 143). 
In fact, her movement in and out of individual hospitals and locales an- 
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ticipated the Vietnam system of individual rotations, which Jonathan Shay 
argues prevented a sense of unity from developing in groups of soldiers 
and undermined the grieving process (61, 198). 

After the war, Brittain finds herself in circumstances where she can’t 
recount her story: no sympathetic audience presents itself, and her Oxford 
classmates are openly hostile to making her acquaintance. Brittain laments 
that she inhabited “a [postwar] world that doesn’t want me” (Testament 
490) and that to her fellow students she had become a “universal stranger 
whose sudden appearance out of a remote and unknown world was a little 
embarrassing for everyone” (478). She found herself suspended between a 
civilian world to which she no longer belonged and a martial culture in 
which she had been, at best, a second-class citizen. Of course, that all her 
closest companions were killed in the fighting intensified the “feeling of 
detachment or estrangement from others,’ a key element of PTSD (Di- 
agnostic 468). These deaths “made life itself seem unreal” (Testament 444), 
and they resulted in a situation where, Brittain says, “I knew no one in 
the world to whom I could speak spontaneously, or utter one sentence 
completely expressive of what I really thought or felt” (445). One of the 
functions of the memoir, then, is to negotiate the space between these 
sharply defined realms and ultimately to discover a community that will 
heed her testimony. That she finds solace in the voices of the dead hardly 
surprises, given the fact that she feels no connection to the living. In writ- 
ing a community of listeners, Brittain recovers the lost voices of loved 
ones within the secure boundaries of memoir. 

The memoir’s preface foregrounds the problem of perspective as 
she discusses the various narrative voices she tried in successive drafts of 
Testament before settling on the autobiographical format. She actually 
blames the “difficulties of perspective” (13) as the cause of the book’s 
delay. Even Brittain’s “War Service in Perspective,’ written 50 years after 
the war, both highlights the problem of women’s point of view and seeks 
to render such experiences as important as male versions of “service.” 
Brittain’s partial physical removal from the war did inoculate her (to 
some degree, at least) from a number of the artistic entanglements in 
which male writers found themselves. Those involved concerns about 
the authenticity of the vision (a kind of performance anxiety about the 

soldier’s ability to report the “real” circumstances of the war because he 
had “seen” them) and the difficulty of characterizing events around them 
that resisted fixing, a result partly of the novelty of the experience and 
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partly of the soldier’s position at the center of the vortex, unable to see 
the whole. While men often highlight the problem of representation, this 
is less at issue in Brittain’s account. Yet, because of her uncertain status, 
Brittain suffered from a different set of burdens and narrative challenges. 
The two primary complications were: (1) the fact that Brittain’s position 
in the war (and in the subsequent narrative) created a confusion of roles 
between active participant and passive spectator responsible for mourning, 
and (2) because of this uncertainty over roles, Brittain’s position in relation 
to the objects of her narrative concerns became enormously muddled. 
In other words, while mourning involves the effective processing of the 
death of a love object, traumatic experience possesses the survivor to such 
a degree that she becomes the object of attention, resulting in a condition 
akin to Freud’s melancholia. So the memoir is challenged at its start by 
some fundamental questions: Who is the real concern of this narrative? 
What is Brittain’s relationship to that object? Which “version” of Vera 
Brittain is doing the narrating? And these questions must be answered 
definitively, for the environment Brittain is ultimately attempting to cre- 
ate is a social one, where the memoir becomes the occasion for a postwar 
conversation that seeks to make sense of the psychic wreckage. The chal- 
lenge is to move from what van der Kolk and van der Hart call traumatic 
memory, which is primarily solitary and “inflexible and invariable” (163), 
to narrative memory, which is social. Because, again, Brittain finds her- 
self excluded from any living community following the war, she tries to 
create a community by resurrecting the dead. The repeated citation of 
her departed companions’ words, then, helps to construct a community, 
overcome trauma, and mourn. 

Brittain’s title, Testament—deriving from testor, meaning witness—em- 
phasizes her distance from the events she describes and her forced place- 
ment into the position of spectator. Yet while she recognizes the limiting 
conditions of constructed womanhood, Brittain refuses to accept them. 
Instead, she repeatedly links her service and personal suffering with those 
of male soldiers, which is one of the strongest recurrent themes of the 
memoir.° She accomplishes this in three primary ways: (1) by pointing out 
how women, too, were “injured” (albeit emotionally) by the war (“Now 
that I knew so much about wounds, that vagueness seemed the telegram’s 
worst infliction” [339; emphasis mine]), (2) by characterizing her service as 
an explicit tribute to male sacrifice (“these aches and pains . . . appeared 
to me solely as satisfactory tributes to my love for Roland” [164]), and 
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(3) by describing circumstances in which she and other nurses endured 
burdens similar to those of soldiers in battle (our “teeth chattered with 
sheer terror as we groped our way to our individual huts in response” to 
shelling and “we were at last beginning to understand just a little what 
Winter meant to the men in the trenches” [417, 207—08]). She actually 
wishes, in one letter to her brother, that she “were a man and could train” 
to fight at the front, and in another that her “duty were as obvious as” 
Edward’s (Letters 231, 229). Elsewhere, Brittain ties the motivation for 
becoming a nurse to her frustration at not being able to participate: “not 
being a man and able to go to the front, I wanted to do the next best 
thing” (Testament 213-14). Even stray allusions, like her reference to lines 
about Andromache in the Iliad, which reminded her of “those poignant 
early days of the War” (151), subtly conflate male and female experiences 
of the war, for Homer takes pains to describe a crossing over of realms 
in which Andromache and Hector are, as Seth Schein argues, “made to 
participate in the other's sphere of activity” (174-75).’ 

This conflationary impulse helps explain why Brittain did not em- 
brace explicitly female renderings of the war that had already been pub- 
lished by writers like Enid Bagnold, Mary Borden, Helen Zenna Smith, 
and Irene Rathbone, among others. Instead, Brittain researches writing 
by men. She recalls: 


With scientific precision, I studied the memoirs of Blunden, Sas- 
soon, and Graves. Surely, I thought, my story is as interesting as 
theirs. Besides, I see things other than they have seen, and some 
of the things they perceived, I see differently. 

(“War Service” 368) 


She even opens her memoir by citing Queen Victoria’s Diamond jubilee 
as her “earliest recollection” (17), an “honour” that she acknowledges 
sharing with Robert Graves, who begins his recollection of the war with 
the very same memory (1). Brittain ignores antecedents written by wom- 
en, failing to reference them even within a memoir compulsively driven 
toward citationality, for a number of reasons. First, as mentioned earlier, 
she deliberately configures her service along the lines of men’s experi- 
ence, thus rendering women’s treatments that had started to work their 
way into the public consciousness fairly useless as models. Second, because 
her project involves processing traumatic experience, she had to imagine 
a vacuum against which to write as a way of satisfying trauma’s claim of 
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uniqueness. As Leigh Gilmore argues, memoirs of trauma always have 
conflicting demands of uniqueness and representativeness. The burden of 
satisfying these demands results in a situation in which “autobiography 
[is] theoretically impossible: How can the exploration of trauma and the 
burden it imposes on memory be representative? How can the experience 
of a survivor of trauma stand for many?” (19). Ultimately, though, accord- 
ing to Gilmore, the traumatized memoirist must overcome “the difficulty 
of saying ‘our’ as much as ‘thou, for it entails situating a personal agony 
within a spreading network of connections” (32). Brittain’s struggle to 
mediate this dual claim helped cause the memoir’s prodigious length, and 
it delayed publication of the book to 1933. 


\ 


On one level, Brittain’s “testament” functions as a memorial to her lost 
male companions and their silenced voices, and it hopes to follow tra- 
ditional elegies in consoling sorrowful survivors, as the epigraph from 
Ecclesiasticus 44 suggests. Those lines, the culmination of the “Let us now 
praise famous men” passage, omit the reference to those who have experi- 
enced glory and honor throughout their lives and instead focuses on those 
“who have no memorial.” Thus Brittain promises that their “righteousness 
hath not been forgotten” and “The people will tell of their wisdom, and 
the congregation will shew forth their praise” (Testament 3). This indicates 
Brittain’s dual concerns by connecting the process of mourning and re- 
membrance to the notion of survival through the community or “con- 
gregation.” Yet again, those two strategies often run at cross-purposes: 
memorializing the dead involves forgetting, as one releases the emotional 
hold the dead have on oneself; yet moving beyond trauma must involve 
a process of remembrance in which the individual reinserts herself into a 
community of reanimated loved ones. The memoir’s great scope derives, 
in some respects, from Brittain’s reluctance to advance or even end the 
narrative, for that would in some way signal a betrayal of those powerless 
companions and loved ones. On the verge of finally marrying in 1925, 
Brittain worries about “loyalty to the dead,” for those “who deliberately 
accepted a new series of emotional relationships thereby destroyed yet 
again the men who had once uncomplainingly died for them in the 
flesh” (655). Set against John McCrae’s celebrated admonition in “In 
Flanders Fields” (1915), that “If ye break faith with us who die / We shall 
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not sleep . . ” (85), Brittain’s hesitancy about leaving behind her fallen loved 
ones as she presses forward narratively makes perfect sense. Indeed, this 
impasse is a familiar one for trauma victims attempting to tell their stories. 
It is what Dominick LaCapra calls a “fidelity to trauma, a feeling that one 
must somehow keep faith with it” (22). Exacerbating this problem is the 
following common feature of PTSD: the “traumatic event is persistently 
reexperienced” through “recurrent distressing dreams” (Diagnostic 468), a 
condition Brittain struggled with for 10 years (Testament 273). 

While the narrative reentry into the trauma (via the retelling) may 
ultimately promote the victim’s return to a productive life, the engage- 
ment with dead loved ones “may invest trauma with value” and therefore 
cause a resistance to closure due to the victim’s “more or less unconscious 
desire to remain within trauma” (LaCapra 22, 23). Brittain expresses just 
such a longing when she recalls a purported conversation with Roland 
Leighton in which she fantasizes about how she might react to his death. 
She complains that the social component of mourning—in which friends 
and family of the mourner insist on participating in the process and thus 
turn a private experience into a public spectacle—“‘spoil[s] it all” (Testa- 
ment 186). But if one gives the illusion of having forgotten the lost loved 
one, then “the memory” remains with the mourner, “unspoiled and 
intact.” These sentiments do not help the individual successfully process 
the death, and they reflect a desire to linger masochistically within the 
suffering, so it is an important moment later in the memoir when Brittain 
advances the narrative construction of her recovery by undergoing the 
stark realization that “if the living are to be of any use in this world, they 
must always break faith with the dead” (247). Death has separated Brit- 
tain from a group to which she had previously belonged, yet the recovery 
of these painful memories about the dead—so necessary in communally 
memorializing them—generates a certain guilt over the retrospective 
reinsertion of her living self into the narrative. In a letter to her brother 
written after Roland’s death, Brittain writes: 


although I have often wished I was dead, it seems so unfair that 
I should be left to enjoy these things & he not. And I feel as if I 
am taking an unfair advantage of him, and can never enjoy them 
again, because he can’t. (Letters 210) 


The narrative act of telling, from the position of authority granted by 
one’s survival, makes getting past the pain of the trauma that much more 
complicated. 
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In Freud’s rendering, because melancholics and mourners share the 
same responses to the loss of loved objects, the only way to distinguish 
between them is by locating the melancholics’ propensity to turn against 
themselves. According to Freud, melancholia is marked by 


a profoundly painful dejection, cessation of interest in the out- 
side world, loss of the capacity to love, inhibition of all activ- 
ity, and a lowering of the self-regarding feelings to a degree that 
finds utterance in self-reproaches and self-revilings, and culmi- 
nates in a delusional expectation of punishment. (244) 


Although Brittain expresses all of these tendencies in her memoir at one 
time or another, I would like to concentrate especially on the quality of 
self-reproachment, since it is the distinguishing factor. Although Brittain 
had already been predisposed to “a lowering of the self-regarding feelings” 
born out of various circumstances—her diminutive size (she stood just 
over 5 feet tall); her sense of not fitting in among her fellow Buxtonians; 
her gendered position in a family that was clearly devoted to and centered 
around the first-born son, Edward; and her uncertain status at Oxford as 
ascholarship student from provincial England—her identity as a survivor 
lowered them still further. In one diary excerpt written after Roland’s 
death, which Brittain describes as an “incoherent confession of self-ha- 
tred and despair,” she speaks of “becoming quite an impossible person” 
and sees herself as an “abominable” individual who has “a bad character 
everywhere” (Testament 262). Her primary project of mourning the dead 
is also complicated enormously by her status as a woman, given that his- 
torical “[p]rohibitions against female anger in particular ... encourage [an] 
inward deflection of animosity” during the mourning process (Ramazani 
266). Brittain’s self-destructiveness reaches such an acute level that she 
decides she would commit suicide, if only it were not too much trouble 
to think up an effective method (Testament 446). Eventually, even look- 
ing in the mirror proves too horrific, as she imagines herself undergoing 
a bizarre sort of gender transformation. She first “detected in [her] face 
the signs of some sinister and peculiar change,” which looked like a “dark 
shadow” or a “beard, like a witch” (484), although it turns out that this is a 
delusion. This growth seems to confirm for Brittain that she “had drifted 
to the borderland of craziness”: 


I was ashamed, to the point of agony, of the sinister transforma- 
tion which seemed, every time I looked in the glass, to be im- 
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pending in my face... . Nothing has ever made me realise more 
clearly the thinness of the barrier between normality and insan- 
ity than the persistent growth, like an obscene, overshadowing 

fungus, of these dark hallucinations throughout 1920. (496-97) 


Given that Brittain so desperately identified with the male, this strange 
account might invite us to read the vision as a kind of satisfaction of a 
wish fulfillment. Yet I find the passage has more to do with the manifesta- 
tion of PTSD, in particular representing Brittain’s sense of hopelessness 
and horror. It also visualizes her estrangement from her companions at 
an all-women’s college at Oxford. 

Because Brittain had defined her war service as a kind of tribute to 
her living, male companions, their deaths served to especially exacerbate 
her self-destructive tendencies. Noncombatant impulses to participate in 
the war were frustrated enormously by the fact that there were very few 
outlets for them; thus a natural response was self-incrimination. While 
women did not usually suffer from the same type of guilt as male civilians 
stuck at the home front, they frequently behaved in ways that suggested a 
deep need to compensate for their positions of relative safety. In Brittain’s 
case, this took the form of an almost manic need for hard, physical labor. 
The first step was to dismiss all intellectual activity as both an unaccept- 
able luxury during wartime and as counterproductive because it would 
turn one’s thoughts inward. Instead, Brittain “longed intensely for hard 
physical labour which would give [her] discomfort to endure and weari- 
ness to put mental speculation to sleep” (146). This compensatory suffer- 
ing became a kind of contest in which Brittain tried “to emulate Roland’s 
endurance” and “share Roland’s discomforts” (166, 246-47). Thus she 
“took a masochistic delight in emptying bed-pans, washing greasy cups 
and spoons, and disposing of odoriferous dressings in the sink-room” 
(166). It is important to remember when reading Brittain’s description of 
her own involvement in the war that it is taking place retrospectively, for 
the emphasis on her need to connect her efforts with those at the front 
stems also partly from her own guilt at surviving the cataclysm. While 
part of her trauma results from witnessing the war, her survivorship makes 
the trauma especially powerful, and the telling of the traumatic narrative 
constitutes a kind of second injury. Standing alone recalling the memory 
of a departed fiancé, her only brother, and two close male friends, Brit- 
tain wonders “[w]hy couldn’t I have died in the War with the others?” 
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She is also “uncertain whom I detested most, myself or . . . [my fellow] 
debaters” at Oxford (490). 

Her lowered feelings of self-regard were exacerbated by her inability 
to control the events around her in her work and personal life. She was 
sent on different assignments according to the decisions of unknown 
bureaucrats, and when she arrived at a new post she was placed under 
the command of an often oppressive superior. When she first started her 
nursing duties, Brittain found it “strange” that the authorities “should 
plead for volunteers and then make it as unpleasant as possible for you 
when you have volunteered” (169). But far more painful was constantly 
awaiting news from the front, hoping that the next communiqué did not 
bring with it the notification of a loved one’s death. Brittain turned to 
her diary—in the same way that she would later turn to her memoir—in 
an effort to live through these “days upon days of miserable speculation” 
and “nerve-racking suspense” (Testament 142).The domestic space became 
its own battleground to be managed and survived: 


Ordinary household sounds became a torment. The clock, mark- 
ing off each hour of dread, struck into the immobility of ten- 
sion with the shattering effect of a thunderclap. Every ring at the 
door suggested a telegram, every telephone call a long-distance 
message giving bad news. With some of us the effect of this pro- 
longed apprehension still lingers on; even now I cannot work 
comfortably in a room from which it is possible to hear the 
front-door bell. (142-43) 


Such hyperawareness makes even a benign domestic environment difficult 
to handle.* Brittain had plenty of experience with tragic notifications, and 
her memoir recounts a series of them: the death of a cousin from Ireland, 
the announcement by telegram of her brother’s death, the call from the 
hospital relaying Victor Richardson’s death, the cable declaring the kill- 
ing of Geoftrey Thurlow (his body was never found), and the delivery by 
telephone of news of her fiancé’s death at a moment when Brittain had 
been expecting to meet with him on Christmas day. 

The most common response to such situations was to shut down 
one’s emotions, what Judith Herman calls, in her discussion of the “dia- 
lectic of trauma,’ the numbing symptoms of “constriction” (47). So, like 
the soldiers who created a protective shell of emotionless reserve around 
them, women such as Brittain turned away from their emotions, even 
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though that meant running the risk of becoming incapable of feeling 
and later being unable to integrate the painful experience. On hearing of 
Edward’s death, Brittain “mechanically” dismisses the boy who delivered 
the telegram, while soon after that she thought it “safer to go on being a 
machine” and found herself becoming a “complete automaton, moving 
like a sleep-walker through the calm atmosphere of Millbank .. . no lon- 
ger capable of either enthusiasm or fear . . . [existing in] a permanent state 
of numb disillusion” (Testament 438, 450, 458). For a memoir configured 
along the lines of Victorian melodrama, a narrative in which the heroine 
is unable to feel (hence love and marry) presents very real thematic and 
structural problems. Thus the dangers of becoming incapable of love are 
never far from Brittain’s mind as she unfolds the romantic subplot involv- 
ing Leighton. After he departs for the front, Brittain fears that the war 
would construct “a barrier of indescribable experience between men and 
the women whom they loved ... [resulting in] a permanent impediment 
to understanding” (143). This causes Brittain to scan Leighton’s letters 
for the slightest indication of an alteration in his personality, while at the 
same time worrying that she, too, was changing. Learning of Brittain’s 
concern, Leighton writes back: “I wonder if your metamorphosis has 
been as complete as my own. feel a barbarian, a wild man of the woods, 
stiff, narrowed, practical, an incipient martinet perhaps . . . ” (216). The 
conclusion to this discussion occurs when Brittain equates war's physical 
destruction with the psychic devastation taking place both at the front 
and at home: 


the War kills other things besides physical life, and I sometimes 
feel that little by little the Individuality of You is being as surely 
buried as the bodies are of those who lie beneath the trenches of 
Flanders and France. (218) 


After the death of Leighton (and Geoffrey Thurlow, whom Brittain had 
chosen as a kind of substitute marriage partner in his place, until he, too, 
was killed), these feelings of not being able to love someone other than 
the deceased (another characteristic of Freud’s condition) manifest them- 
selves in Brittain’s feeling that “[t]o marry would be to dissociate myself 
from that past, for marriage inevitably brought with it a future” (651). 
Ultimately, what Brittain seeks in the scripting of her recovery is a 
kind of control over emotion, memory, and history. Just as elegies allow 
for the channeling of overwhelming feelings into a generic framework 
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as a way of containing and ultimately managing those feelings through 
consolation, Brittain’s memoir provides her with a form in which she 
might make sense of her trauma, even though the raw material she is 
dealing with is enormously unwieldy. Brittain’s indeterminate status, her 
periodic bouts of self-hatred, the multiple voices that make up the nar- 
rative, and the extreme circumstances of Testament of Youth force her to 
devote a significant amount of time and energy toward simply stabilizing 
her narrative. And since recovery from trauma always involves the issue of 
gaining command of memory, Brittain is faced with enormous organi- 
zational challenges. While victims must heal primarily by reconstructing 
their story for a trusting audience, trauma theorists have demonstrated at 
least three fundamental challenges to composing a healing narrative. First, 
because the “traumatic experience has normally long been submerged and 
has become distorted in its submersion . . . [the experience] is maintained 
in the testimony only as an elusive memory that feels as if it no longer 
resembles any reality” (Laub, “Truth” 62). Some even argue that trauma 
victims are, in effect, “absent from the traumatic event” and therefore can’t 
be depended on to have any memory of the original wounding (Leys 
298-99). Second, trauma itself is first experienced through its forgetting; 
this results in what Cathy Caruth identifies as the “inherent latency” of 
trauma. It is only accessible “in another time,’ even though that “passing 
out of” the delayed experiencing of the event is also traumatic: “survival 
itself, in other words, can be a crisis” (Introduction 8, 9). The suppression 
of emotions—so common to victims of PTSD—impedes the narrative 
recovery of the experience, and this forced Brittain to reconstruct the 
story through the assembling of textual evidence. The survivor of trauma 
must eventually “confront it over and over again,” in what Caruth terms 
a “waking into consciousness” (Unclaimed 62, 64). Finally, trauma itself tends 
to exceed the very limits of language, making the accurate representation 
of the painful circumstances almost impossible. Because the traumatic mo- 
ment occurs “outside the parameters of ‘normal’ reality,” it falls “outside 
the range of comprehension, of recounting and of mastery” (Laub, “Bear- 
ing” 69). By definition, then, the traumatic experience resists narration. 
These challenges help explain why Brittain seems so driven to seek out 
male wartime accounts (which she understood as the “norm’”): they pro- 
vided the best opportunity for achieving the stability provided by known 
and authorized histories. As Gilmore reminds us, 
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[rlemembering trauma entails contextualizing it within history. 
Insofar as trauma can be defined as that which breaks the frame, 
rebuilding a frame to contain it is as fraught with difficulty as it 
is necessary. (31) 


Since Brittain concluded that “the War had condemned [her] to live to 
the end of [her] days in a world without confidence or security” (Testa- 
ment 469), the memoir struggles constantly to establish structure, linearity, 
and order. 

We can understand Brittain’s interspersing her own voice among 
those of her departed male companions as a strategy to achieve this stabil- 
ity. She builds the text around her letters to Roland Leighton, her brother 
Edward, and others, as well as letters from those correspondents in what 
ultimately becomes, in the words of Kai Erickson in his study of trauma 
and community, a “gathering of the wounded” (187). To help construct 
this textual community, the memoir is thus overrun with different types 
of writings, including selections from her diaries; epigraphic poems by 
herself and Leighton at the head of chapters; literary quotations within the 
body of chapters from renowned writers like Shelley, Wordsworth, Brooke, 
Longfellow, Hardy, and Kipling, as well as from more minor figures; popu- 
lar verses from English newspapers; the texts of posters and placards; the 
words, and sometimes even music, to various songs and marches; excerpts 
from sermons, prayers, news headlines and stories, introductions to text- 
books, and book reviews; and even scraps of odd documents like “a few 
pages torn from a child’s exercise-book that [Leighton] had found in a 
ruined house, and appeared to contain some stumbling translations from 
Flemish into French” (148). Since the legitimacy of her representation of 
war faced Brittain at the start of her project as a fundamental dilemma, 
she responded by shoring a vast bundle of personal, literary, and historical 
fragments against the ruins of her experience. In these ways she creates a 
community within which she can make an entrance and exit as she sorts 
out her own relationship to the traumatic events of her wartime service. 

Other devices Brittain exploits to restore order or “frame” the trauma 
are the chronological arrangement of episodes and the use of allusion to 
connect her material to a mainstream literary tradition. Her allusions to 
canonical authors like Wordsworth situate her writing within an estab- 
lished literary heritage, and her allusions to male war poets like Brooke, 
Seeger, and Sorley help accredit her own renderings of the war. A third 
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attempt to stabilize, the poetic epigraphs at the head of each chapter, is a 
bit more complicated, for the author of those poems is typically Brittain 
herself or Roland Leighton. Most of the poems, composed between 1914 
and 1920, seek to recover an idealized, prewar, pastoral moment—“the 
mood of that May Morning, long ago” (269). Brittain associated conso- 
lation explicitly with poetry, for she says it is the only type of creative 
writing she composed during the war, and it “was the only form of litera- 
ture that [she] could read for comfort” (133). But comfort in the poetry 
always seems contingent on something outside the speaker's control, so 
that instead of generating reassuring answers, the poems raise troubling 
questions—“Whether the dead within the burial ground / Will ever 
overthrow their crosses grey” (362), for example. Rather than offering 
consolation, these elegiac verses complicate the speaker's struggle to get 
beyond the melancholic state. 

In light of the model I have constructed, the whole point of the 
multiple voices in Testament is to create a communal conversation about 
the trauma and to personalize the wartime experience through a kind of 
dialogue between the two lovers that takes place outside the destructive 
events of the war. The poems especially serve to recreate the amorous re- 
lationship that the larger narrative charts to its inevitable calamitous con- 
clusion. They demonstrate Brittain’s loyalty to Leighton’s memory—she 
explicitly wrestles with the notion of fidelity at a very late moment in 
the text (656)—and punctuate a document that will let her finally move 
forward with her life. The poems foreground an earlier, untraumatized 
version of herself, and the prose chapters write against that voice. 

In these attempts to achieve stability, the memoir is poised between 
two traditions: gazing backward to the Victorian novel and forward to 
modernism’s radical experiments.” Brittain herself articulates this transi- 
tional position: 


I was born when the nineteenth century was passing into the 
twentieth. ... Never, I suppose, has a generation of children been 
so heavily shrouded by the shadow of future events or so serene- 
ly unaware of its impending fate. (“War Service” 363) 


Like many texts describing the Great War, Testament of Youth utilizes a 
highly conventional form as a way of providing structure to extremely 
horrifying material. It operates firmly within a Victorian novelistic tra- 
dition marked by domestic conflicts, amorous encounters, epistolary 
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exchanges, diary confessions, and melodramatic plot reversals that result 
in often tragic consequences, all delivered at great length and in a some- 
what breathless yet intimate narrative voice. On the other hand, the text 
flirts with modernist strategies like polyvocality, intense psychological 
introspection, and a collage of different media and allusions. Such strate- 
gies highlight the anachronistic nature of the Victorian framework, the 
tension between these two styles suggesting England’s violent move from 
nineteenth to twentieth century. One way to account for this opposition 
is through the retrospectiveness of memoir; she’s attempting early in the 
memoir to offer a prewar version of herself, but doing so from the autho- 
tial position of modern trauma victim. 

Because trauma threatens to exceed the capacity of language, Brittain 
is faced with conflicting impulses: a desire to speak for the dead and an 
urge to remain silent in the face of the unspeakable. One way she man- 
ages that tension is to step back from the remembered scene and present 
its details somewhat obliquely. In fact, Brittain’s reserve potentially carries 
more power than the lengthy, detailed accounts of dead and wounded in 
traditional war narratives that are driven by what Evelyn Cobley calls a 
documentary impulse. Brittain maintains this reserve throughout descrip- 
tions of her service, even though she admits that she had seen just about 
every imaginable horror. There are texts by nurses, like Mary Borden’s 
The Forbidden Zone and Katherine Hodges North’s Diary: A Driver at the 
Front, that represent the destruction of the male body quite explicitly and 
horrifically, in spite of the warnings in nurses’ handbooks of the period 
that a “woman’s view of men’s bodies must be controlled and dissembled” 
(Higonnet, Introduction xxviii).!! As Jane Marcus explains, 


there were at least two ways for women to write their experi- 
ence of World War I, both impelled by anti-war sentiments, both 
shaped by the experience of nursing wounded men. One group 
chose to open and expose the horrible wounded flesh for all 

to see, hoping that readers would learn to reject war. The other 
group ... wrote to heal and soothe the wounds of war, to patch 
up the body politic, which was seething with generational ha- 
tred. (469) 


But both of these views end up looking outwardly toward the effect of 
the narrative on the culture, whereas Brittain’s text seems driven more by 
her attempt to reimagine her wartime experience as a way of escaping its 
damaging effects and engaging the reader emotionally. 
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In the few instances Brittain does depend on graphic language to 
depict wounded and dead—when reporting the first death she witnessed, 
for example (176)—she does so as a way of expressing her own response 
rather than as a way of making a particular political point. Brittain is per- 
fectly capable of offering explicit accounts of the war, as when she recalls 
the effects of the Somme: “I had seen men without faces, without eyes, 
without limbs, men almost disembowelled, men with hideous truncated 
stumps of bodies” (339). But here the point is to contrast her extensive 
understanding of war's horror with the ridiculous vagueness of her father’s 
telegram announcing Victor Richardson’s wounding. Usually, however, 
Brittain’s gaze settles on a space one or two degrees removed from the 
wounded and dead, as if this distance will accord them a certain dignity 
lost in their incapacitation or destruction. This strategy also falls in line 
with the elegiac tendency to idealize and elevate the status of the dead, 
a necessary component of successful mourning. This causes Brittain to 
break off accounts of the wounded soldiers right on their arrival at the 
hospital (280) or to sketch a scene in which a horrific tableau is described 
but the identity of the soldiers is suppressed. For example, she remembers 
how 


the incongruous picture came back to me of myself standing 
alone in a newly created circle of hell during the “emergency” of 
March 22nd, 1918, and gazing, half hypnotised, at the dishevelled 
beds, the stretchers on the floor, the scattered boots and piles of 
muddy khaki, the brown blankets turned back from smashed 
limbs bound to splints by filthy blood-stained bandages. Beneath 
each stinking wad of sodden wool and gauze an obscene horror 
waited for me. (410) 


While the narrator clearly describes a room in the throes of chaos brought 
on by an influx of wounded soldiers, she also curiously depopulates the 
room of individual men. Elsewhere, “the butcher’s-shop appearance of the 
uncovered wounds” are spoken of as a single entity separate from any par- 
ticular individual: “a gangrenous leg wound, slimy and green and scarlet, 
with the bone laid bare” (211).This narrative shield that gives cover to the 
suffering soldier—akin to a discreetly placed hospital curtain—brings to 
mind the Victorian separation of spheres in which women’s duty was to 
create a restorative domestic space where men could recuperate from the 
competitive struggles of the public realm.'? Yet the frustration of Brittain’s 
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project is that the soldiers with whom she is most preoccupied—her 
departed loved ones—are lost forever. The question becomes, then, who 
will construct a sheltered territory in which Brittain can recover? This is 
the function of the narrative space of the memoir, to allow for the trauma 
to be worked through in a safe location under conditions the author can 
seemingly control. 

The war in Testament of Youth, then, is clearly a different kind of war 
from that which appears in texts by canonical male writers examined by 
critics like Fussell. But what kind is it? In short, it is a war that is most rel- 
evant and devastating on the personal level. Although Brittain had served 
in hospitals in England, France, and Malta, she focuses not on questions 
of tradition, nationality, history, or politics, but on the individual’s struggle 
in the face of this global catastrophe. Brittain does so because, she notes, 
“public issues and private lives had become bewilderingly inseparable” 
(“War Service” 373) and, as a result, 


[w]hat exhausts women in wartime is not the strenuous and 
unfamiliar tasks that fall upon them ... [but] the incessant con- 
flict between personal and national claims which wears out their 
energy and breaks their spirit. (Testament 422-23) 


In other words, the crisis that was the war suddenly conflated the two 
realms because the public began to control the private; as such, the private 
or personal perspective suddenly possessed a new weight, because it gave 
the individual a certain authority to comment on the war.'? In Brittain’s 
model, since no one could escape the influence of the war, it naturally 
followed “that anyone whom those [war] years concerned was entitled to 
assess them—young or old, men or women. War was a human event, not 
a happening which affected one age or sex rather than another” (“War 
Service” 373). Unlike Fussell’s many male ironists, who adopt protective 
fictionalizing strategies to “get outside it all” (Sassoon, Diaries 92), Brittain 
embraces the personal because she associates it with truthfulness, a con- 
nection she makes repeatedly in her foreword (Testament 11—12). 
Although Brittain initially sought out documentations of the war by 
soldiers as a way of starting her recovery, she needed to radically shift the 
typical parameters of male-authored war texts if she was to justify in her 
own mind and those of others the telling of her story.'* However, after 
spending much of her memoir establishing the authority of the personal 
as a valid historical perspective, Brittain expands her scope to include the 
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political, especially in her final chapter, which makes explicit observations 
about the triviality of the public’s fascination with celebrity, the inferior 
quality of most men who survived the war, the gratification of work and 
the threat of marriage and motherhood to that professional life, the ap- 
peals of socialism and feminism, the postwar political relations between 
European countries, class inequities and the male “instinct for possession” 
as causes of the war, and the need to envision a pacifist future that would 
extinguish man’s “domination by the irrational” (648, 656). Ultimately, it 
is one of the great achievements of Testament of Youth that it demonstrates 
relatively early on the success of the feminist project of intertwining the 
personal with politics, culture, and history. This project is especially im- 
portant for societies suffering under the burden of trauma, for as Nancy 
K. Miller and Jason Tougaw remind us, “writing that bears witness to 
the extreme experiences of solitary individuals can sometimes begin to 
repair the tears in the collective social fabric” (3). Brittain is only able to 
arrive at this culminating moment—where she is most authoritative as 
a critic—because of the work she has done in the preceding 600 pages. 
The seemingly paralyzing focus on the self and the attendant emotional 
struggles that dominate the memoir serve to bring Brittain’s physical 
and historical context into sharper focus. So when Brittain looks back 
on the start of the war, she remembers neither the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand nor an August marked by daily declarations 
of war. Rather, the 


immediate memories are purely personal. ...The huge figures 
of the war casualties and the cost of war expenditure vanish in 
a phantasmagoria of human scenes and sounds. I think, instead, 
of names, places, and individuals and hear, above all, the echo of 
a boy’s laughing voice on a school playing field in that golden 
summer. (“War Service” 371) 


In personalizing the war experience, Brittain creates a war without 
end, without the spatial boundaries of the trench lines and national bor- 
ders, without the temporal boundaries of war's declarations and armistices. 
Instead, the combat continues in the mind, and the memoir documents 
a struggle shared by all men and women touched by the tragedy. Yet the 
individual writer must bring her text to a close somehow, and so the 
memoir does not (and can not) end until Brittain makes a pact with her 
departed loved ones that allows her to carry on their legacies through a 
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different kind of battl——one for peace—in which Brittain recasts herself 
as soldier. “To rescue mankind from that domination by the irrational 
which leads to war,” she writes, “could surely be a more exultant fight than 
war itself, a fight capable of enlarging the souls of men and women ... for 
its achievement would mean, not death, but life” (Testament 656). Here, 
five pages before the memoir’s conclusion, Brittain finally achieves (on 
paper, at least) a kind of psychological tranquility. She has communalized 
her traumatic narrative to the point that she can look ahead instead of 
behind. Ultimately, Testament of Youth dramatizes memory as fiction, all 
in an attempt to get Brittain to a moment where she may finally claim, as 
she does in the memoir’s final words, a “new beginning” (661). 


Notes 


1.The first reference contains Brittain’s observation of how a Cowper hymn 
recalled the anxious milieu of the war years, while the second cites a soldier's 
1940 reading of a Brittain novel (Fussell 168, 319). Fussell’s sixth chapter, 
which devotes much of its time to examining the genre of war memoir, con- 
tains not a single reference to Brittain’s remarkable example of the form. 


2. In their meticulous critique highlighting the limitations of Fussell’s approach 
in The Great War and Modern Memory, Robin Prior and Trevor Wilson note 
(without explicitly mentioning gender) that “Fussell’s witnesses are all of one 
sort” and that this leads the author to obscure accounts of the war that do not 


fit his special “profile” (68). 


3. Other key representatives of this strain of critical thought include, among 
many others, Cooke and Woollacott, Gallagher, Higonnet, Ouditt, Raitt and 
Tate, and Tylee. 


4.1 am thinking especially of the work of Farrell, Gilmore, LaCapra, and Shay. 


5. See my discussion elsewhere of how soldier-writers used a variety of rhe- 
torical strategies to overcome the special challenge of representing this unique 
experience (Badenhausen). At one point Brittain argued that “A woman could 
perceive the picture as clearly as a man—perhaps more clearly, owing to the 
inevitably greater detachment which a woman’s wartime insignificance gave 
her” (“War Service” 369). 


6.This strategy is not uncharacteristic of war treatments by other female writ- 
ers. In one of Mary Borden’s stories, for example, she terms a hospital at the 
front “the second battlefield,” and it is the nurses “who are doing the fighting 


now” (147). 
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7.Andromache, whose name means “man-fighter,” faints when she sees Hec- 
tors corpse being dragged by Achilles’ horses (22.463—72). At that point, ac- 
cording to Charles Segal, Homer describes her in formulaic language typically 
reserved for warrior heroes. Thus, Segal argues, she comes “as close as a woman 
can in the Iliad to feeling the blow of the spear” (56). I’m grateful to George 
Tate for sharing this observation. 


8.This typical characteristic of PTSD is discussed in the DSM as “[p]ersistent 
symptoms of increased arousal,” which include qualities like “difficulty con- 


centrating,’ “hypervigilance,” and an “exaggerated startle response” (Diagnostic 
468). 


9. Deborah Gorham seeks to distinguish Brittain from the modernists by align- 


ing her work exclusively within the tradition of the Victorianism of George 
Eliot (230, 265-66). 


10. In Brittain’s poem “The German Ward,” it is the vision of having seen the 
horrid consequences of war on the bodies of wounded German soldiers that 
haunts the speaker. In an imagined conditional future, the speaker repeats the 


refrain “I shall see” as a way of cataloging the visual horrors around her (Poems 
34-36). 


11. Elsewhere, Higonnet observes that “rules of propriety applicable to women 
alone impeded their struggle to express the inexpressible” (“Not So Quiet” 
206). 


12. The shifting of perspective away from the wounded body also serves to 
reorient our attention toward Brittain. 


13. See Gilmore’s discussion of the ways in which autobiography, particularly 
those engaged in describing trauma, tests the relationship between the public 
and private spheres (31—32, 48-50). Another helpful discussion of women’s 
autobiographical memory is Linda Anderson’s, which I discovered after com- 
pleting this essay. Anderson’s work contains a chapter on Vera Brittain that takes 
up briefly some of the same issues as my essay, though it does not ultimately 


pursue the implications of Brittain’s relationship to trauma, memory, and 
mourning. 


14.While it would take some time to convince a wide audience of her au- 
thority, Brittain did have some immediate defenders. Rebecca West, for one, 
chastised her husband when he expressed misgivings about the usefulness of 
Brittain’s project, explaining, “You mean she’s not a field marshal? But it’s the 
psychological kind of autobiography that succeeds nowadays, not the old dull 
kind” (qtd. in Brittain, “War Service” 368). 
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Footsteps of Red Ink: 
Body and Landscape 
in Lolly Willowes 


Jennifer Poulos Nesbitt 


66 

ET had spent the afternoon in a field, a field of unusual form, for it 
was triangular” (Warner, Lolly Willowes 141). The date is August 1922, the 
place is near the fictional village of Great Mop in Buckinghamshire, and 
Laura is Laura Erminia Willowes (called Lolly by her relatives), protago- 
nist of Sylvia Townsend Warner’s 1926 novel Lolly Willowes. Laura tramps 
around the field, “turning savagely when she came to the edge,” because 
her escape from imperialist patriarchy, embodied in her brother’s family, 
has been foiled. Into Great Mop, an idyllic country village in which Laura 
sought solitary independence, has come her assuming nephew Titus. Dog- 
ging her steps ("Where are you off to, Aunt Lolly? Wait a minute, and Ill 
come too” [142]), Titus threatens to return Laura to “her old employment 
of being Aunt Lolly” (149)—that is, an aging spinster aunt residing in 
London with her patronizing brother and his family. With Titus’s arrival, 
the green and pleasant land around Great Mop has become distinctly 
unpleasant, just as organized by an English social and sexual order as are 
the more obviously man-made environs of London that Laura sought to 
escape. Laura paces the boundaries of the field “in despair and rebellion” 
(142), unable to envision a solution that will free her from the airless do- 
mestic spaces offered her by the interlocking claims of class, gender, and 
presumptive heterosexuality. She finally calls out, “No! You shan’t get me. 
I won’t go back. I won't... . Oh! Is there no help?” (151). And into the 
novel sails Satan, figured here as “a kind of black knight, wandering about 
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and succoring decayed gentlewomen” (211), to offer Laura the freedom 
of the manor in exchange for her commitment to witchcraft. 

Lolly Willowes is increasingly studied as Warner’s academic profile ris- 
es,! but the events following the carefully showcased speech act above still 
puzzle critics and readers. Why should Satan respond to this wishful call, 
offering to dispatch Titus from Great Mop and guarantee Laura’s safety? 
Why should she make a pact with this masculine “Master” (210), when 
so much of the novel is about finding a space where female sexuality is 
free from male control?” And why should this novel take such a seemingly 
whimsical turn to the fantastic? A partial answer may be found in that 
“field of unusual form” Laura paces, for Warner’s novel is a commentary 
on the semiotics and politics of landscape as a structuring agent in subjec- 
tivity. The sentence begins as pure representation: country walks in fields, 
however unsatisfying, do not arouse hermeneutic suspicion. Repeating 
the word field in the second clause, however, Warner balances it with form, 
alliteratively cinching together the natural “field” with its scientific mean- 
ings. In the final clause, another alliterated fin for encourages the correla- 
tion between the natural and the abstract by giving the field a geometrical 
description, triangular. The language Warner uses enforces the connection 
between the material and the linguistic, engaging the purportedly mate- 
rial “field” in a semiotic system endowed with substantial organizational 
power. The landscape, like language, calculably structures reality instead 
of merely “being.” Thus Laura, “tired,” “stumbl[ing],” “walk[ing] slowly,” 
and bitter (141-43), is involved in more than an agon with Titus; she 
struggles against a field of forms designed to subject her bodily to their 
purposes. 

Reflecting a character’s inner conflict in the setting is a common 
literary practice, but Warner is not simply reflecting: she makes the land- 
scape a material presence, an agent in Laura’s struggle for a place.? This 
moment, showcasing Laura’s anxious, uncomfortable body, begins her 
transformation from an individual struggling with a particular set of fa- 
milial conditions to an “embodied” subject (Grosz 22; emphasis omitted) 
whose agency is produced by her relationship with spaces replete with 
ideological significance. Lolly Willowes is not only about a disembodied 
ego escaping from sexually repressive conditions to reach an abstract 
freedom—as Laura had thought—but about whole classes of subjected 
bodies corralled by an ideology of place naturalized through historical 

and literary precedent. Up to this point in the novel, Laura has perceived 
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her battle for what might be called “a room of her own” only in terms 
of gender, and her attempts to change her place have been grounded in 
the logic of sexual equality. She has thus tacitly endorsed the narratives 
of colonization that undergird her struggle because she has not theorized 
or historicized the interlocking spatial politics maintaining gender roles 
as part of an imperialist territorial Englishness. Thinking insularly, Laura 
confines her politics to domestic concerns, and her critique of domesticity 
as a justification for domestic politics extends only as far as England’s bor- 
der. In the scene recounted above, her dawning realization that sexuality is 
also an issue alerts her to the complexities of England’s spatial logic. Laura 
also realizes that she cannot simply reverse this complex logic because 
it is embedded in the spaces she inhabits and in her psychological and 
historical experience of those spaces. Escape is impossible, but negotiation 
is possible, as Laura discovers. Thus, as the plot of Lolly Willowes progresses, 
England’s spaces are also replotted in response to Laura’s broadening 
political perspective. By revealing setting as a sign system saturated with 
political meanings rather than being natural and “meaningless,” Warner 
situates Laura’s individual quest for a space of her own within an ethical 
engagement with the geographies of imperial domination. Although the 
novel begins with Laura’s search for her own space, Warner finishes the 
narrative with a formal demonstration of a more expansive, geopolitically 
sensitive landscape for social change. 

Warners emphasis on the body-in-space anticipates a burgeoning 
area of study that brings together feminist and postcolonial studies in 
particularly productive ways: feminist geography. Feminist geographers 
such as Doreen Massey and Gillian Rose have reconstructed the anony- 
mous Cartesian subject of geography into a subject that is sexed, classed, 
raced, and—most importantly for my purposes here—embodied. In its 
anonymous, universalized form, the geographical subject in fact resembles 
a white, heterosexual, Western male—and spaces and places are designed, 
constructed, and valued with this subject in mind. In embodying this 
universal figure, the work of feminist geographers encourages consid- 
eration of the ways gender, class, race, and ethnicity affect one’s experi- 
ence of and expectations for a given place. Their work also warns against 
simplistic solutions: simply replacing a male subject with a female one 
does not undo the system, for other elements of privilege in relation to 
space remain. Feminist geography thus encourages an analysis of spaces 
based on a “power geometry” (149) that varies with time, locations, and 
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relationships. As both geographers argue, how spaces are organized can tell 
us about who is expected to be there, to use it, and to feel comfortable 
in it. As Henri Lefebvre has remarked, space is “a product to be used, to be 
consumed, [but] . . . also a means of production” (85; Lefebvre’s emphasis). 
Spaces and places become signifying systems that are the conditions of 
possibility for the subjects inhabiting them. These observations implic- 
itly call for a reconsideration of setting not as a background, symbolic 
or not, against which characters move and think, but as an ideological 
force in literary texts. Thus my analysis follows Susan Stanford Friedman's 
command, “Always spatialize!” (130), to integrate what appears to be a 
domestic fairy tale about Laura Willowes’s search for her own space into 
a global framework. 

Applying this critical strategy to women’s writing during the interwar 
years allows a previously neglected historical context to emerge. The com- 
bination of changing legal status for women and an eroding empire lent 
women writers’ engagement with the body-in-space particular potency 
after World War I. Because English national identity relies in some part on 
the concept of woman as an embodiment of home, women’s increasing 
public role and mobility raise questions about the kind of home these 
new citizens can embody and secure. Enfranchising women, as England 
did after the war, flouts the tradition of bracketing off the English home 
from politics, deeming it inviolate and protecting it from all forms of for- 
eign contamination. As Doreen Massey notes, women are “assigned the 
role of personifying a place which [does] not change” (167), a reference 
point for claims to a timeless territorial sovereignty. George Mosse, delv- 
ing into the history of women as national symbols, claims that women 
are seen as “the guardian[s] of the continuity and immutability of the na- 
tion, the embodiment of its respectability” (18). Nationalist movements 
seeking freedom from British rule adeptly mimicked this naturalizing 
strategy to launch their territorial claims. Partha Chatterjee, for example, 
explains how Bengali women secured “home” (ghar) as a site represent- 
ing a never-colonizable “inner, essential identity” until men could master 
Western ways “in order to ... ultimately overthrow the colonizer” (121). 
A naturalized female domesticity symbolizes the essential nation. These 
discursive structures render the position of women ideologically central 
to conceptions of an English identity rooted in the land. 

During the interwar period, the question of the appropriate position 

of women was subject to national discussion. Granting women the vote 
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seemed a national acknowledgment that women had earned a voice in 
public life because of their work in the national-domestic sphere, thus 
validating “over a century of the most exhausting and menial labour” by 
suffragists, as Virginia Woolf remarked ironically in Three Guineas (14). 
This recognition of women’s right to participate in the public affairs of 
the nation was, however, accompanied by considerable social pressure to 
return to the domestic sphere as traditionally conceived. Deirdre Beddoe, 
in her historical survey of public policy, educational practice, and media 
imagery between the wars, finds tremendous cultural pressure on women 
to return to the home even as legislation opened public life to them.* For 
example, the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act of 1919 granted women 
entry into the professions, but many professions barred married women 
from working. Heather Ingman summarizes the laws passed during this 
period giving married women “some degree of control over their own 
lives” (15), while Sheila Jeffreys and others examine how sexologists and 
psychologists simultaneously pathologized single women, who were also 
closely associated with the figure of the lesbian during this period.> Gov- 
ernment policy rewarded maternity, with its presumption of heterosexual- 
ity and marriage. Women won the right to participate in public life, but 
they were also given strong indications that the proper place from which 
to exercise that right was the home. 

Complementing this regendering of the domestic national sphere was 
a sense that England’s place in the world was less stable, her dominance 
less secure. During the interwar period, the Liberal Party declined and the 
Labour Party rose in its stead, marking a shift in class politics confirmed by 
the General Strike of 1926. England’s position as the center of the British 
Empire was also in question, as colonies with Dominion status received 
greater rights to self-government in recognition of their service to Britain 
during the war. The Dominions were granted the right to make treaties 
in 1923, and the 1931 Statute of Westminster formalized the autonomy 
of Dominions within the British Commonwealth. Although P. J. Cain 
and A. G. Hopkins have done much, in their monumental study British 
Imperialism, 1688-2000, to understand these political changes as “rational 
choice” (407) rather than regretful relinquishments, their evidence none- 
theless suggests a felt sense of national decline. Cain and Hopkins refer 
repeatedly to industrial losses (433; 470, 542-44), for example, which led 
to growing unemployment and poverty, even if British foreign policy 
helped the financial and service sectors retain their dominance (14).The 
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British Empire was still powerful during the interwar years, but shifts in 
government foreshadow the decolonization to follow World War II. 

Lolly Willowes places Laura’s decision to rebel in this context of shift- 
ing gender roles and geopolitics, although she doesn’t realize the con- 
nection between the latter issue and her own oppression until later in 
the novel. During World War I, Laura works in a “cold and encumbered” 
room, a room “decorated ... with recruiting posters” featuring Britannia 
and a “ruddy young man and his Spartan mother” (63). The twin im- 
ages of the mother and Britannia elide the two meanings of domestic. 
Britannia is a martial woman embodying the nation’s outward image and 
propelling the fight, but it is men, sent off by their Spartan mothers who 
stay home, who do the fighting. As embodiments of the nation, women 
demand sacrifice, but they are also passive objects unified bodily with the 
territory to be defended. In this double bind, women embody a nation 
and its policies while simultaneously being the silenced reference justify- 
ing those policies. For Laura, the posters prove that “however despairing 
her disapproval . . . blood was being shed for her” (64). Although she is 
not a mother, the patriotic imagery constructs all women as potentially 
and properly mothers of England. Even if Laura does not fit into the role 
of maternal domesticity, to declare herself anything other than a poster 
child would be treasonous. 

By clarifying Laura’s understanding of the ways issues of national 
identity and gender oppress her, World War I affects her postwar decision 
to leave her brother’s house. The historical conditions discussed above 
create what Margaret Higonnet et al., in their study of gender politics 
and war, call “a clarifying moment” that “‘reveal[s] systems of gender in 
flux and thus highlight[s] their workings” (5). The memory of her war 
work reverberates into the postwar period. “Had she not slightly strained 
against her moorings, fast and far sunk as they were?” (66), Laura thinks 
as her sister-in-law celebrates a return to “old times” (67). Further, early 
in the novel Warner emphasizes Laura’s age at the time of her father’s 
death, “nearly thirty” (9), in the context of a flashback from the postwar 
perspective of her liberated niece Fancy. Fancy complains of her aunt’ 
lack of enterprise, but her husband reminds her that legislation at the 
time would have limited her options: “Feme sole, you know, and feme 
couverte, and all that sort of rot” (9). If 30 is the age past which a woman 
is considered unmarriageable (9), it is also the age at which, in 1918, a 

woman could vote. By providing a postwar perspective so early in the 
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novel, Warner alerts the reader that World War I and the legislation that 
followed it provide the conditions of possibility for Laura’s escape. 

The twinned images of Britannia and the mother also have geopoliti- 
cal implications because they support imperialism. Spatially, the domestic 
order is a privilege of territorial security unavailable to colonized lands. 
This domestic order, repeated and reinforced through literary tradition, 
becomes the “hereness” that Edward Said claims is such an effective ideo- 
logical tool of English imperialism. “As the conclusions of the [English] 
novel confirm and highlight an underlying hierarchy of family, property, 
nation,’ Said claims, “there is also a very strong spatial hereness imparted 
to the hierarchy” (Culture and Imperialism 79; Said’s emphasis). “Hereness”’ 
teflects the hegemonic solidity of representational effects, revealing the 
signifying power of setting to naturalize territorial claims. Positive state- 
ments about English domestic spaces “confirm and highlight” claims to 
territory by naturalizing and normalizing them. However, like Ian Bau- 
com, who studies the “metaphorical spaces [that] have been understood as 
synecdoches of the nation’s space” (4), Said does not focus on the gender- 
ing of this “hereness,’ a tendency that does nothing to unite postcolonial 
and feminist readings.° 

Warner demonstrates both the geopolitics and the gendering of 
“hereness” in the opening pages of Lolly Willowes when she chronicles 
the material solidity of the Willoweses’ world. At their estate, Lady Place, 
the Willowes family is so attuned to the nation’s spatial arrangements that 
the “comfort” of their furniture “insensibly persuaded them into respect 
for the good sense of their forbears” (10). Linking insensible persuasion to 
“good sense,” Warner emphasizes the seamless connection between body 
and mind: the Willoweses are “insensible” to their bodies because they 
are so comfortable with the established values of England, which seem 
to them merely “good sense.” Ideas that make “good sense” implicitly 
include imperialism, as one of the family heirlooms is Ratafee, a stuffed 
green parrot memorializing a trip by the original Titus “to the Indies” 
(11). These “insensible” bodies are thus the sign of spatial privilege: to be 
unaware of the presence of one’s body in a space means that the space 
privileges that body. In this case, the appropriately white, heterosexual, 
upper-middle-class, lineaged Willoweses’ bodies fit, apparently naturally, 
into spaces that accommodate them. This spatial privilege is paradoxically 
solid even in times of mobility: its fundamental hierarchy persists even 
under the conditions of a move. After a move from Dorsetshire to Som- 
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ersetshire, ‘the Willowes tradition stood the move very well. The tables 
and chairs and cabinets stood in the same relation to each other as before; 
the pictures hung in the same order though on new walls” (13).’ 

That this spatial privilege is equally reliant on gender hierarchies is 
clear from the family’s “nearest approach to fame” (10), the puff paste of 
great-great-aunt Salome, which “had been commended by King George 
III” (10). Remembering that George III was reputedly mad douses this 
“family boast” with some cold water, but equally the subject of the nar- 
rator’s barb is family pride in Salome’s performance of female domestic 
rites: “though married to a Canon of Salisbury, [she] had taken off her 
embroidered kid gloves, turned up her sleeves, and gone into the kitchen” 
(11). Salome’s kitchen class radicalism foreshadows Laura’s unlikely but 
appropriate performance of a domestic role: she becomes housekeeper 
for her father after her mother’s death (20).This service, in the breach, to 
maintain the orderly arrangement of domestic matters initially protects 
Laura from the growing demands of “young-ladyhood” (20): as house- 
keeper for her father, Laura is relatively free of family pressure to marry. 

When her father dies, however, the gendered spatial logic of “here- 
ness” transforms Laura from privileged beneficiary to victim because 
Lady Place is not Laura’s place: inheritance passes through the male line. 
Laura thus feels “rather as if she were a piece of property forgotten in 
the will” (10), registering her sense of displacement within the spatial 
system that had before made her comfortable. Indeed, the first four pages 
of the novel are about how to move furniture around to accommodate 
Laura without disturbing the hierarchy of “family, property, nation.” Her 
sister-in-law Caroline engages in considerable mental gymnastics to fit 
Laura into “the small spare-room” (6) in her London home: “Yes, that 
was it. Lolly could bring the little walnut bureau. . . . It had belonged 
to Lolly’s mother, and Lolly had always used it, so Sibyl could not raise 
any objections. Sibyl had no claim to it whatever, really” (5-6). Caroline 
negotiates the system of inheritance through a side channel that at once 
values a maternal tradition—“Lolly had always used it’”—and admits, in 
the conciliatory “really,” its submission to English inheritance law. The 
opening section of the novel, chronicling the family history as a backdrop 
to Laura’s father’s funeral, thus subtly underlines the importance of spatial 

arrangements, and the classification of bodies within them, to ideologies 
of national identity. 

Although Warner's narrative argues that the spatial logic of domestic- 
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ity prevails in both the countryside and the city, Laura sees her entrance 
“into a state of Aunt Lolly” (56) as corresponding with her move to 
London. She thus associates her reduced agency, discomfort, and oppres- 
sion with an urban life characterized by domesticity and compulsory 
heterosexuality. In London, Laura becomes a spinster—this is the legal 
suffix to her name (57)—and her failure to marry becomes a domestic 
problem for Caroline and Henry (51—54). Laura recognizes her structural 
incompatibility with the typical upper middle-class domestic setting as 
well as recognizing the moral she illustrates. Preparing to move, Laura 
thinks in terms of dislocation and accommodation: 


She would become an inmate of the tall house in Apsley Ter- 
race. . . . she would know unhesitatingly which of the polished 
brown doors was which, and become quite indifferent to the 
position of the cistern, which had baffled her so one night when 
she lay awake trying to assemble the house inside the box of its 
outer walls. (7) 


When she moves to London, her spatial disorientation in her brother's 
house becomes part of her social role. As the double sense of “inmate” 
tells us, she will be a resident and a prisoner in Apsley Terrace. Her 
concern about the cistern—the first of many water images—points to 
Laura’s sense that she has been cut off from a vital resource by the spatial 
organization of the urban home. Her struggle to orient herself in space 
signifies her loss of agency and value: this space is not made for her to 
inhabit comfortably. And yet, she will function: “Laura, introduced as 
a sort of extra wheel, soon found herself part of the mechanism” (44). 
This disheartening image of bodies as dehumanized cogs literalizes the 
mechanism of domesticity and its attendant gender roles, revealing her 
failure—constructed, importantly, as her failure to marry and become 
the center of her own domestic circle—to perform the proper feminine 
role. 

Laura’s inability to fit into her new setting marks her body as well, a 
sign of her new sensibility to the limits of her family’s “good sense.” In 
the London cold, “She developed chilblains, and this annoyed her” (43). 
The water roughens her hands, and as she embroiders—her sister-in-law 
does all the “useful needlework”—the embroidery floss “rasp[s] against 
her fingers” (43). Over time, Laura’s face also stiffens into the role set out 
for her: “It had lost its power of expressiveness, and was more and more 
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dominated by the hook nose and the sharp chin. When Laura was ten 
years older she would be nut-crackerish” (55). This last description comes 
from Caroline, Laura’s sister-in-law, and it marks the contempt of those 
who function as “normal” within English society for those who do not. 
Caroline feels she is “emotionally plumper” (55) than Laura, an apt unit- 
ing of the mental and physical benefits she gains from her role as wife 
and mother. However, this “nut-crackerish” description is also paradoxi- 
cally a first hint that Aunt Lolly is not only what she seems: she may be 
a witch. The figure of the witch, often associated with lesbianism at this 
time (Garrity 163-64), is defined by a social order that favors women who 
marry and become mothers. The witch as extreme, ugly, and deformed is 
both a creation of patriarchal heterosexual England and a marker of bodily 
subjection to the conventions of an English domestic space. 

Again, the war clarifies Laura’s thinking about how her own situation 

reflects the larger, nationalized idea of English domestic life. Her knowl- 
edge of the way the female images on the war poster reinforce spatial 
organization enables her to devise a circumspect rebellion. Enacting what 
Michel de Certeau would call a “pedestrian rhetoric” (99), Laura uses her 
body, which signifies as an upper-middle-class older woman, to consume space 
differently. As she conducts household errands, fetching apples or replat- 
ing candlesticks, she seeks “her own secret” (74). Initially these infractions 
might seem minor: she brings home “roasted chestnuts . . . for bedroom 
eating,” “the most expensive soaps,” and “marrons glacés” (75). Yet, as Jane 
Garrity has argued, they are not minor, for these sensual indulgences, par- 
taken when she is alone, tacitly refute the notion that she is a desiccated 
spinster “unmarked by desire” (164-65). She makes “a sort of mental fur 
coat” (75) by consuming London’s delicacies in a manner shocking to her 
relatives. “Would you like me to just to hint to [Lolly] that she mustn’t be 
quite so reckless?” (77), the loyal Caroline asks her husband. Her desire 
for these delicacies eventually opens an escape route back to the country, 
through a store filled with produce and preserves from the Chilterns, an 
area associated at this time with an organic Englishness free from modern 
politics.’ 

Laura’s potential for escape leads to three significant narrations of 
map reading in the novel, for her immediate reaction to her discovery is 
to purchase a good map and guidebook. Warner uses these map-reading 
scenes to critique a spatialized Englishness by demonstrating the extent 
and limits of Laura’s spatial politics. Laura is alert to the relationship be- 
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tween gender and England, but she is uncritical of the “spatial and territo- 
rial metaphors” (Garrity 3) that link her understanding of domesticity to 
the international project of imperialism. As Garrity explains, Laura’s “po- 
litical desires,” like those of other characters in works by British women 
modernists, are “enmeshed in a colonial legacy in which cartographic 
knowledge and boundary-making is always a transaction of power” (3—4). 
Thus, while Laura’s reading of the map and guidebook resists a masculin- 
ist geographical perspective (Garrity 161; Matless 80), she simply replaces 
the putatively male geographical subject with a newly empowered female 
one. Invested in spatialized notions of the natural and the civilized as real 
geographical divisions, Laura engages in what Garrity calls the “trope of 
conquest and acquisition” (171). Her willingness to consider guidebooks 
and maps as straightforward representations of reality, rather than as signi- 
fying systems with ideological purposes, leaves her open to reinscription 
by her male relatives. 

In her first reading, Laura scans the map for uncharted territory. She 
loves its surfeit of green: “The woods were coloured green and the main 
roads red. There was a great deal of green” (83). Red marks man’s inroads 
into nature and alludes subtly to the imperial red that marked British 
colonies. The green suggests both a natural landscape and one that has not 
been fully organized and known by the state apparatus. However, Laura 
does not perceive that the green uncharted areas are as much a production 
of the state surveying process as the roads; they have been designated as 
the green and pleasant lands that define England, and they are judiciously 
accessible by road. As David Matless shows, skill in map reading was, dur- 
ing this period, configured as a method of properly mastering territory 
and using it appropriately (72—79). Laura is a good reader, and she knows 
how to use the map to go where she wants to go. She sees the surfeit of 
green as an opportunity, but she does not see her opportunity as an effect 
of map-making and map-reading practices that have wider geopolitical 
implications. 

This limited scope of her vision is clear from the arguments Laura 
uses to gain her freedom from her brother’s household. Difficult as they 
are, they are conducted in terms of gender only. Once she has decided 
to decamp to Great Mop, she dismisses her family’s drawing-room chat, 
replete “with the latest news from Sprat, who, being in the Soudan, could 
not dine out with his wife” (84), as the self-satisfied chatter of the Brit- 
ish middle class. Britain’s role in the Sudan has little to do with her, for 
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she plans to abandon that England for the rural countryside. Laura uses 
feminist arguments in her conversation with her brother Henry, who 
urges her to give up her wish. “Nothing is impracticable for a single, 
middle-aged woman with an income of her own” (95), she says stoutly, 
foreshadowing Woolf’s A Room of One’s Own. The ensuing discussion of 
her financial resources is telling in terms of both gender inequity and 
geopolitical ignorance. As a final and personally mortifying attempt to 
convince his sister to give up her plan, Henry deigns to explain that he 
has invested her inheritance—without her knowledge—in the Ethiopian 
Development Syndicate, which, “owing to this government and all this 
socialistic talk,” has been “badly hit” (96). Laura, incensed by her brother's 
infantilizing presumption and financial mismanagement, is too angry to 
give a thought to what this might mean for the Ethiopians.” “You will 
sell them immediately,’ she informs the astonished Henry in imperious 
tones, “and reinvest the money in something quite unspeculative and un- 
sound, like War Loan, that will pay a proper dividend” (98). Her choice of 
War Loan may indicate her determination to profit from the events that 
secure her freedom, but it also indicates her insularity. She wants no con- 
nection to the world beyond England. She can resent the manipulation 
of women for the purposes of foreign policy, but her political vision, like 
that of many early feminists,'’ does not encompass an ethical engagement 
with the suffering of those beyond England’s borders. 

Upon her arrival in Great Mop, Laura’s map use illustrates her faith in 
cartographic knowledge as an uninflected presentation of reality that can 
simply be remapped to suit her gender. She spends her first days obses- 
sively “explor[ing] the country,” significantly ignoring the needs of her 
body because “going back for lunch did not seem to her to be compat- 
ible” with exploration (102). The indigestion and “blistered heel” (103) 
generated by her activity hint at the misapplication of Laura’s energies, 
as do her additions of “little bleeding footsteps of red ink” to the map to 
mark her journeys (103). These additions reflect her own survey of the 
area, a remapping of the landscape in her own terms. She collapses the 
representation (map) and the real (landscape)—something she had not 
done in her analysis of the urban domestic household—revealing her 
underlying faith in the “truth” of the map’s representation of the coun- 
tryside. The “bleeding footsteps” perhaps distantly allude to her rebellion 
as a woman by evoking menstrual flow, but the red lines also mimic the 
civilizing roads. Laura is sensible of some gap between her actions and the 
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results: “She knew in her heart that she was not really enjoying this sort 
of thing, but the habit of useless activity was too strong to be snapped by 
change of scene” (103). This sensation of “useless activity” marks the limits 
of Laura’s spatial politics here: she seems to know that exploring is insuf- 
ficient, but she is unable to articulate her ideas beyond a sense of bodily 
malaise. Warner also notes that the “change of scene” is insignificant in 
Laura’s development. 

Laura’s geopolitical naiveté culminates in an “odd thing” (117) she 
does with the map and guidebook after remapping the countryside 
around Great Mop: she slings both into a well. 


The time had come. [Laura] took the guidebook and the map 
and threw them in. 

She heard the disturbed water sidling against the walls of the 
well. She scarcely knew what she had done, but she knew that 
she had done rightly, whether it was that she had sacrificed to 
the place, or had cast herself upon its mercies—content hence- 
forth to know no more of it than did its own children. (118) 


The evocation of children suggests Laura’s faith in the country as the 
realm of nature and the natural self. Great Mop is a bucolic wonderland 
to Laura, who thrives in a town where people mind their own business. 
Envisioning herself and the village inhabitants as children, Laura relies on 
a Rousseauist model of children as innocent: they are free of civilization’s 
constraining effects. But children are vulnerable precisely because of these 
qualities: they lack the political and social knowledge that can be a defense 
against manipulation and exploitation. Rhetorically, the child is associated 
with a colonial fantasy of primitive, racial otherness that requires civilized 
“parents,” much as Henry and Caroline regard Laura as a kind of wayward 
child. Thus, designating herself a child realigns Laura with classes of people 
vulnerable to inscription and colonization by a patriarchal Western im- 
perialism: as Edward Said lists them, “delinquents, the insane, women, the 
poor” (Orientalism 207). Land belonging to children is ripe for exploita- 
tion, and by reconstructing Great Mop as a world of childish innocence, 
Laura invites the very forces she seeks to escape. 

Immediately after she throws the map and guidebook into the well, 
what Laura would call “her London life” (80) begins to creep back into 
her carefully reconstructed world. The first representative is her sister- 
in-law Caroline, the domestic goddess. Then her nephew Titus, heir to 
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Lady Place, arrives and decides to stay. He is both an incipient paternal 
dictator of the kind Virginia Woolf describes in Three Guineas and a mi- 
nor imperialist. The namesake of Titus, the original family imperialist, 
he apparently imbibed the family values by the age of four; when Lady 
Place is temporarily shut up, “Ratafee was removed to Hampstead” with 
other significant heirlooms because “Titus had insisted” (59). He is also 
an aspiring writer who rewrites both Laura’s landscape and her plot. He 
tramples Laura’s careful steps in a matter of days, forcing Laura to act as a 
native guide: “you must take me around and show me all your footpaths” 
(145). Recalling Laura’s vision of how its “children” experience the place, 
he congratulates his aunt on “having discovered so unspoilt an example of 
the village community” (146). He immediately becomes involved in plans 
for quaint rural events, all calculated to preserve the village according to 
his principles of villageness. Here again, ideas of the primitive, natural, and 
childlike structure his characterization of the village, inscribing it with a 
fixed and timeless identity much like that ascribed to cultures colonized 
by the British. 

Titus’s arrival and reoccupation of the landscape enlarges Laura’s un- 
derstanding of spatial politics. By revealing sexuality as a dimension of her 
struggle, Titus catalyzes Laura’s larger geopolitical understanding of the 
relationship between space and subjectivity. “She had not loved [the coun- 
tryside] so” (147)—not with the easy possession of the colonizer—Laura 
thinks after Titus arrives. But, in taking on the purported anonymity of 
the geographical subject, she has. Her belief that she can undo England’s 
spatial logic simply by assuming her equal right to that position as a 
woman fails to understand the multiple valences of identity by which the 
geographical subject is constructed. As the feminist geographers discussed 
above maintain, the geographical subject is not simply male but also white, 
heterosexual, and Western. Laura’s critique of the relationships between 
spaces and subjects considers gender the only significant difference be- 
tween people, and is thus insufficient to account for her own privileges 
as a white, Western woman. This insufficiency has made her necessarily 
complicit with the imperial mindset that allows Titus to repossess the 
landscape. Titus envisions the land as “a body,” remarking to Laura that he 
“should like to stroke it” (147). This “possessive and masculine love” is “a 
horror” to Laura—all the more horrifying because Titus has no idea of the 
violation of land and body. “[C]urled up in the green lap” of Great Mop, 
he defies Laura’s efforts “to love in her own way” (148) without even 
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recognizing the pain he causes. Titus has rewritten the landscape such that 
Laura can no longer exist comfortably as an embodied subject within it; 
he brings Great Mop back into the recognizable “hereness” of English 
literary history. Laura clearly links Titus’s comfort to the hegemony of 
literary traditions by defining Titus’s Great Mop as “a pastoral landscape 
where an aunt walked out with her nephew” (149). The landscape has 
been returned to its proper use; the literal and literary hierarchy of “family, 
property, nation” has been reasserted. 

Laura’s call to the wilderness, the scene with which I began this essay, 
follows Titus’s victory. Laura seems to call Satan into existence, as if the 
force of her words created him. An embodiment of the methods by which 
discourse calls objects into existence, frames their meanings, and shapes 
responses, Satan is a slippery devil who negotiates the difficult relation- 
ship between text and reality. The novel, moving from realistic narrative 
to fantasy, also reconceives itself politically, transforming its evocation of 
familiar literary settings into an intervention into the politics of literary 
form. As Warner renders Laura more geopolitically sophisticated at the 
end of the novel, she prefigures feminist geographer Doreen Massey's 
discussion of “necessary locatedness” within the interlocking dynamics of 
geographical power, a reminder of the dangers of assuming a universality 
of vision (11). We might, in fact, see the ending of the novel as a version of 
Gillian Rose’s concept of “paradoxical space”: “a space imagined in order 
to articulate a troubled relation to the hegemonic discourses of masculin- 
ism” (159). We can thus peer beyond the novel’s apparent collusion “with 
Anglocentric conceptions of womanhood as a subject race” (Garrity 154). 
The end of the novel stages an ethical engagement with the problem of 
territory and survival that operates at the level of language and form. 

Formally, the novel ends not only with fantasy but also with polemic. 
Whereas the early parts of the novel report most of Laura’s thoughts 
through indirect discourse, at the end she speaks directly and at length, 
and her speech to Satan formulates a geopolitically sensitive feminism. 
It also connects more explicitly to other women. Laura had, in her early 
days in Great Mop, “left off speculating about the villagers,” content to 
find “her own secret” (116-17). In thus eschewing identification with the 
villagers, Laura had focused only on her own desires. But in her speech to 
Satan, Laura aligns herself with “witches” who are actually the “wives and 
sisters of respectable men” (212). These lines, predating Virginia Woolf's 
discussion of the “daughters of educated men” (Three Guineas 62) by 
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nearly 15 years, indicate her solidarity with women of similar class and 
situation. Laura no longer seeks freedom solely for herself but for other 
women whose bodies have been “settle[d] down on” (213) by the spatial 
logic of Englishness. Her new feminism also has geographical limits: it 
reaches “all over England, all over Europe” (211). She speaks of other 
women here, but without presuming to identify with or speak for women 
beyond Europe. The earlier identifications with fugitive slaves (136), ex- 
otic Indian princesses (28-29), or children are replaced by very specific 
descriptions of her cohort: Laura describes their occupations, position in 
society, development, and feelings. She has located herself precisely within 
a larger geopolitical frame. 

Similarly, the changes in spatial organization are also limited and 
precise. Laura tells Satan that “The Vatican and the Crystal Palace, and all 
the neat human nest-boxes in rows ... they went flop like card-houses, 
the bricks were earth again” (208). Yet this revision of the landscape, one 
that points toward the “holy and enchanted” nature of primordial space, 
neither idealizes a presymbolic nature nor repeats the spatial divisions 
of country/city and nature/culture that presided earlier in the novel. “I 
thought I came here to be in the country,’ Laura remarks, but she now 
realizes that she “really needn’t have come” to Great Mop to meet Satan 
(208). Warner marks this shift with a speech act that transmutes into a 
spatial description. Satan says, “Dead!” and the narration continues from 
Laura’s perspective: 


The word dropped into her mind like a pebble thrown into 

a pond. She had heard it so often, and now she heard it once 
more. The same waves of thought circled outwards, waves of 
startled thought spreading out on all sides, rocking the shadows 
of familiar things, blurring the steadfast pictures of trees and 
clouds, circling outward one after the other, each wave more 
listless, more imperceptible than the last, until the pool was still 
again. (219) 


This passage has been read as implying Laura’s death, and indeed we 
might see her as “dying” to a particular understanding of England's spatial 
order. However, the metaphorical transformation of Laura’s mind into a 
pond, and the word “Dead” into a pebble, conflates the linguistic and the 
spatial, illustrating the fluidity of the boundary between the two systems 
of signification, denying absolute reality to either. This final water image, 
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now a productive source of meaning rather than an originary source of 
identity, materializes the effect of discourse on setting. This pool is “still 
again”: everything has changed, and yet everything remains the same. The 
“hereness” still exists, both as a reality of geography and in her mind, but 
within the “hegemonic discourses of masculinism” (154), as Rose might 
argue, Laura has opened a “paradoxical space” in which transformation 
may begin.!? 

Laura’s understanding of these forces is implicit in her refusal to name, 
absolutely, the meaning of her experience. Satan tempts Laura to name, 
to attempt to master his meaning, but she refuses. Satan tells Laura, “I en- 
courage you to talk, not that I may know all your thoughts, but that you 
may,’ but this offer of mastery through narrative is disingenuous, for his 
question is, “What do you think about me?” (216). In refusing to answer 
the question, Laura clarifies her own thoughts about Satan without defin- 
ing him. She locates him within the construction of the subject through 
difference: “I don’t think I do think. I only rhapsodize and make com- 
parisons. You're beyond me, my thought flies off you like the centrifugal 
hypothesis. . . . I must be your witch in blindness” (216). This blindness 
is not willful ignorance but a judicious sense of the limits of her vision, 
a corollary to the shift in her geographical sense. She complains to Satan 
that “it is obvious that you can’t be merely a benevolent institution” (216). 
The term “institution” also systematizes Satan, marking him as a represen- 
tative of a larger entity with motivations that are not entirely predictable. 
She refuses an agon of personality and thinks implicitly in terms of larger 
political structures. 

The novel’s concluding scene captures the “paradoxical space” of 
this novel, for it marks the material effects of literary productions both 
descriptively and rhetorically. Instead of wending her way back to Great 
Mop late in the evening, Laura decides that she will spend the night 
out: 


Lovely to sleep out all night! ... when she felt inclined to, she 

would wander off in search of a suitable dry ditch or an accom- 
modating loosened haystack; or wading through last year’s leaves 
and this year’s fern she would penetrate into a wood and bur- 

row herself a bed. Satan going his rounds might come upon her 
and smile to see her lying so peaceful and secure in his danger- 
ous keeping. But he would not disturb her. ...A closer darkness 
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upon her slumber, a deeper voice in the murmuring leaves over- 
head—that would be all she would know of his undesiring and 
unjudging gaze, his satisfied but profoundly indifferent owner- 
ship. (222) 


Satan’s “dangerous keeping” is also “his undesiring and unjudging gaze” 
and “his satisfied but profoundly indifferent ownership.” These phrases 
suggest the careful balance Laura maintains between revealing differences 
that might open her to judgment and institutional desire—as would be 
the case were her sexuality to become known—and blending into the 
landscape so comfortably as to become, as she might have at Apsley Place, 
“indifferent” to differences. In this closing scene, the text asks to be read 
as both realist description and material production, as the “murmuring 
leaves” of the pages offer also a “deeper voice.” Laura, burrowing into the 
landscape as she is burrowed in these pages, is both comforted and hid- 
den. As such, one might reread the title of the novel, Lolly Willowes, as an 
ironic marker of Laura’s success. For while the name of the novel is the 
name of Laura’s “diminished” self—that self that “England” as represented 
by the Willowes family can know—the woman who emerges in the novel 
embodies a real challenge to England’s domestic spaces. 

The shift in Laura’s politics may seem slight, liable even to a reading in 
which Laura has only accepted her insularity in exchange for her territory. 
However, Warner’s next novel, Mr. Fortune’s Maggot (1927), takes an Eng- 
lish missionary to a South Pacific island, there to confront the discursive 
power of Englishness, as his relationship with his native “convert,” a boy 
named Lueli, can only be named as homosexual: either it must exist as 
homosexual and depraved, or it must be unnamed. In Summer Will Show 
(1931), the figure of Caspar, fighting on “the wrong side” in France in 
1848, evokes the complexities of interpreting local events geopolitically. 
In her final novel, The Flint Anchor (1954), Warner returns to the themes 
of Lolly Willowes in a realist mode, chronicling the internal dissolution of 
a British family as a result of the eldest son’s unsanctioned participation 
in the plantation economy." These cursory thematic descriptions can- 
not substitute for careful readings, but they indicate the degree to which 
Warner, conscious of her “necessary locatedness,” was shrewdly examining 
the connections between the spatial politics of England and their external 
and internal effects. In documenting Laura’s location within England’s 
“hereness,’ Warner begins to articulate a feminism highly sensitive to 
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the geopolitical implications of both her privilege and her oppression, a 
literary phenomenon deserving of greater attention across the work of 
women writers during this period. 


Notes 


1. Brothers, Caserio (“Celibate”), Castle, Knoll, and Marcus wrote insightfully 
about Lolly Willowes before her recent resurgence in academic circles. Newer 
studies include Caserio’s The Novel in England (1999), which contains a revi- 
sion of his earlier essay; Gay Wachman’s Lesbian Empire (2001); and Jane Garri- 
ty’s Stepdaughters of England (2003). “I'll Stand by You”: Selected Letters of Sylvia 
Townsend Warner and Valentine Ackland (1998) has encouraged a resurgence of 
interest in Warner’s work, and New York Review Books has republished her 
two early novels, Lolly Willowes (1999) and Mr. Fortune’s Maggot (2001).Two 
collections of her short stories, The Salutation (2000) and The Music at Long 
Verney (2000), have also appeared recently. The Sylvia Townsend Warner Soci- 
ety was founded on January 14, 2000. 


2. Many critics, including Castle, Garrity, and Wachman, have rightly seen this 
novel as lesbian fiction. However, since Laura herself does not, early on, realize 
or voice her resistance in terms other than gender, I will be emphasizing the 
gender politics of the novel before introducing the theme of sexuality. 


3. Bruce Knoll analyzes the various settings in Lolly Willowes, arguing that “all 
three geographical locations play a part in developing Laura’s character, and all 
three present her with obstacles” (345). However, he sees the spaces as sym- 
bolic rather than agents in the reproduction of patriarchy. 


4. Beddoe lays out her argument in the introduction to Back to Home and 
Duty: 


The single most arresting feature of the inter-war years was the 
strength of the notion that women’s place is in the home. When the 
First World War ended, women who had contributed so much to the 
war effort in engineering, on the buses, trams and railways, in the ser- 
vices and in government offices were dismissed in vast numbers and 
expected to return to the home to fulfill their natural roles as wives, 
mothers, daughters and sisters. How quickly praise for our gallant war- 
time girls gave way to attacks on women who persisted in working or 
tried to claim dole money! ... by 1920 it was considered wilful and 
perverse of a woman to wish to earn her own living. (3) 
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5. Jeffreys traces the development of lesbian as a category and the subsequent 
demonization of lesbians after the war (102-27). Lillian Faderman and Alison 
Oram agree with Jeffreys’s analysis, and Oram additionally provides evidence 
that women writers in various disciplines refuted the characterization of single 
women—lesbians or no—as pathological. 


6. Baucom argues that place is central to the production and perpetuation of 
Englishness. However, despite the scope of his argument—“Englishness is .. . 
whiteness, a command of the English language, and a certain kind of domestic 
space” (15)—he does not thread gender through his analysis in any consistent 
way. He discusses no women writers, and although he cites the work of Anne 
McClintock (225n6), Simon Gikandi (226n19), Mary Louise Pratt (22), and 
Gayatri Spivak (23), he makes no allusion to the important role that gender 
plays in the work of all four critics. 


7. See Rosemary Sykes for a reading that calls attention to the instability of 
the Willowes world as described through the furnishings of Lady Place. At the 
beginning of the novel, Warner’s sardonic details are available at the level of the 
narrative, but not to Laura. 


8. In this division of country and city, Laura follows a long tradition of natural- 
izing social relations in the country while understanding them as constructed 
in the city. The classic study of this phenomenon in literature is Raymond 
Williams's The Country and the City. 


9. See David Matless’s chapter on “The Organic English Body” in Landscape 
and Englishness. 


10. Garrity also discusses the significance of Laura’s reaction to the shares. She 
argues that Laura “does understand her freedom from the constraints of the 
nuclear family as an escape from the material accumulations of Henry and 
Caroline’s capitalist existence” (158). What Laura seems incapable of under- 
standing is the space of her own oppression within an interconnected system 
of oppression, in which case she might appear more privileged than not, par- 
ticularly as regards her ability to secure her own room with a steady stream of 
capital. 


11. Inderpal Grewal discusses how English suftragists “claimed their rights to 
citizenship on the grounds of being part of the ‘political nation and empire,” 
positioning themselves as model women different from the confined Indian 
women and able to change the barbaric practices of purdah, etc. (60). Other 
sources on the relationship between English feminism and imperialism, and 
maternalism and imperialism, include Bush, Chaudhuri and Strobel, and Davin. 
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Laura’s attitude also explains her ability to take on the guise of an American 
fugitive slave without considering the inconsistencies of this position (Lolly 
Willowes 136; Garrity 154-55). 


12. In this analysis I differ from Jane Marcus, who claims that “the male prin- 
ciple (Satan) is a fantasy for Lolly, not a reality she has to live with” (157). 


13. For a discussion of Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, see Nigel Rigby’s excellent dis- 
cussion in the context of anthropological and travel writing. For Summer Will 
Show, see Garrity’s brief discussion of Caspar in the context of interwar maga- 
zine culture (60). I allude briefly to imperial themes in The Flint Anchor in my 
article “‘Sharing a Worldliness of Austerity.” (31). 


I would like to thank Julie Abraham, Laura Callanan, Connie Monson, and 
David Russell for their careful and insightful readings of this work at various 
stages in its development. 
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Contributions to Almighty Truth: 


Stevie Smith’s Seditious Romanticism 


James Najarian 


Sievie Smith first came into critical radar under the aegis of biographi- 
cal study, which tends to submerge her unique work into the portrait of 
an English eccentric. Smith herself called being prized for eccentricity 
“a sad fate” (qtd. in Barbera and McBrien 243). The eccentricity of her 
poetry—its disparate sources, silly rhythms, and strange rhymes—might 
bear study. I would argue that it can be fruitfully studied as a pose: by 
posing as an insignificant doodler, Smith covers up what turn out to be 
traditional romantic assertions of poetic authority. Rather than abjuring 
claims to poetic vision, her poetry pretends not to aspire to authority 
even as it quietly seizes it. The fierce allusiveness of her poetry ultimately 
reveals the traditional nature of her stance: Smith quotes, misquotes, and 
throws over precursor texts in ways that might seem trivial but finally 
suggest serious points about other, mostly male, aspirants to the tradition. 
By manipulating the tradition in a seemingly chaotic way, Smith makes 
room for her own work. 

Smith’s work has gone through several phases of critical appreciation: 
the biographical, the theoretical, and the political. Fairly recent treatments, 
like Stanford Sternlicht’s and Catherine Civello’s, still end up listing her 
concerns and their relationship to her life and her interesting personality 
in ways that the two intelligent biographies of Smith by Frances Spalding 
and by Jack Barbera and William McBrien do not. A sophisticated way 
of dealing with Smith’s literary heterogeneity has been to examine her 
with regard to the dialogical theories of Mikhail Bakhtin. For Bakhtin, 
linguistic play defines moments within discourse when words “enjoy a 
play period of complete freedom and establish unusual relationships” 
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(423). Martin Pumphrey’s investigation of Smith’s “play” argues that her 
elision of the boundary between seriousness and play questions cultural 
narratives and languages (87). Both Sheryl Stevenson and Romana Huk 
in several essays have examined Smith in a Bakhtinian light, too. And at 
first glance, Smith does seem like a perfect demonstration of Bakhtin’s 
ideas. Dialogic theory does provide a way of interpreting the weird het- 
erogeneity of her subjects and forms—the dirges set next to doggerel 
set next to long, vaguely Victorian discourses about religion—and Huk 
skillfully sorts out a host of sources including Browning, Tennyson, and 
the brothers Grimm. 

The problem with the Bakhtinian approach, however, is that Smith’s 
deployment of texts overwhelms it. Dialogic readings of Smith’s work 
come perilously close to making mere inventories. They tend to enumer- 
ate the poets whose “echoes” Smith suggests and do little more. Smith 
listed some of these herself in a blurb for an American edition of her 
work: “Lear, Poe, the gothic romantics and Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
(qtd. in Barbera and McBrien 244). Smith’s poetry presents such a be- 
wildering array of quotations, references, and suggestions of formal verse 
that a perceptive critic like Sheryl Stevenson can spend much of her time 
locating these sources in all their variety and not much time saying what 
happens to them. Though the explanations of the effects of these echoes 
are often illuminating, Stevenson merely concludes that Smith’s dense al- 
lusiveness heightens “our sense of the powers and limits of human speech” 
(43). 

The most interesting development in Smith criticism has been the 
belated recognition of the point of Smith’s naughtiness. Stevie Smith is 
only now beginning to be read as the subversive she is. Huk, for example, 
maintains that Smith’s dialogism is “a radical renegotiation of language 
and poetic subjectivity” (“Misplacing” 511) and in a nice phrase, calls 
her mixed references “damning juxtapositions of ‘cultural goods.” Huk 
argues that her play with discourses critiques both “real” subjectivity and 
the inherited discourses used to construct that subjectivity (“Eccentric” 
241-43). Laura Severin’s comprehensive examination of Smith’s work 
illustrates how part of Smith’s goal was to undermine an ideology of 
feminine domesticity. Severin is most convincing when she reads the 
works of Smith that have been most neglected—her book reviews and 
recorded performances. (Kristen Bluemel has examined her drawings, 
which Smith’s publishers often balked at reproducing, as similarly politi- 
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cal.) But Huk and Severin do not agree on the meaning of Smith’s mul- 
titudinousness. For Huk, Severin’s political reading ignores the complex 
relationships of texts within texts (“Misplacing” 516-19). And I would add 
that readings of Smith that transform her into a single-mindedly political 
writer (or doodler) miss out on her specifically literary ambitions—am- 
bitions that are especially extraordinary since she was outside the main 
models of literary training. Smith did not attend university, did not have 
a private income, and worked most of her life as a secretary. 

Smith has a method to her madness that is different from the ap- 
proaches outlined above. Huk writes that Smith’s modes “veer out of 
control as they mix” (“Poetic Subject” 151), but I would argue that Smith 
is less at the mercy of her dialogism than she seems. I would see her as 
subversive, but not primarily subversive of political ideals. Pumphrey 
writes that the “play” of her poetry “provides both the means and cover 
for cultural and social subversion” (95), and we might investigate what is 
under the covers. I argue that she has surprisingly traditional ambitions 
to the authority she seems to criticize. 

Smith does exhibit impatience with traditional categories, and she 
has a particularly complex relationship to the main traditions of nine- 
teenth-century English verse. Her “Souvenir de Monsieur Poop” has the 
Monsieur list (twice) the lines of poetic inheritance: 


I am, after all, devoted to Shakespeare, Milton, 
And, coming to our own times 

Of course 

Housman. (Collected Poems 137) 


Housman, who gets a line to himself as the bathetic culmination of Eng- 
lish poetry (Housman “of course”?) represents the narrowness of the mas- 
culine poetic line. Yet Smith’s play, I would argue, only appears to reject or 
avoid claims to authority that she mocks in Monsieur Poop. More often it 
screens or disguises or plays down the real assertion of equality—and even 
superiority—to canonical masculine poetry that she makes. Her poetry 
does not demean this line of poets so much as infiltrate it. To observe 
only that she critiques patriarchal narratives and market forces ignores the 
complicated assertions Smith makes for her own verse. Celeste Schenk 
has noticed that modernist women poets who adapt formal poetics have 
received less attention than those who explode them; she argues that craft 
can mask radicalism (226-31). Smith’s crafty radicalism at once uses and 
accedes to the traditional lines of poetic inheritance. 
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Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar have famously argued that women 
have an ambivalent attitude toward the normatively male tradition (204). 
Margaret Homans has shown that women have had to respond in their 
work to the normatively “masculine” romantic poetry (Woman Writers 
3-9). This relationship has been elaborated in terms of women poets’ 
attitudes toward romanticism. Writing on romanticism and women po- 
ets has tended to examine an alternative feminine romantic tradition, 
starting with contemporaries of Wordsworth and Coleridge like Felicia 
Hemans, Letitia Elizabeth Landon, and Mary Tighe. Marlon Ross, for 
example, claims that feminine influence creates community, in contrast 
to the singular, individual authority male romantics seek (118-20). For 
him, female romantics “refuse to conceive of themselves as working under 
the parameters of a vocation” (229). Anne Mellor opposes a “masculine” 
romantic ethic that emphasizes the individual imagination to a “feminine” 
one that valorizes care, community, and cooperation (3). Sonia Hofkosh 
has recently suggested that women’s writing is not so separable from the 
construction of romanticism (11), and I would say that Smith is not the 
“feminine” romantic poet that Ross and Mellor describe—one who con- 
structs an alternative line of communal bonds—but a feminist romantic, 
with distinctly romantic claims for the power of her imagination, even as 
she disguises these claims. Her work valorizes the imagination as much as 
any canonical “masculine” romantic poet, only it appears not to be mak- 
ing the same claims—and aims to slip into the canon through a side door, 
as it were. And she does slip into the canon, disguised as a delightful old 
lady or an inspired parodist. In many ways, then, Smith is not only trans- 
gressive of genres, expectations, and boundaries, but deeply implicated in 
the tradition that she transgresses. She wants you to read her as beyond 
or irrelevant to this tradition, yet her poetry creates a space for itself by 
referencing the tradition, seeming to abjure it, and then—and here is the 
kicker—making equivalent or even greater assertions. Smith, then, is not 
merely a pleasant, talented entertainer. Nor is she strictly a poet of femi- 
nist and postmodern politics who transgresses domestic assumptions about 
women. She is a serious literary aspirant to a line dominated by men. 

In this aspiring, Smith poses as a minor poet. She pretends to be a 
“doodler” of words, and when she does use the poetry of the past, as Ali- 
son Light notes, she often puts forward what seem to be the most trivial 
remembered shards of the English national consciousness—“anthology 
pieces, the well-known snippets and boiled-down bones of the poetry 
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learnt in the classroom” (244)—seeming to align herself not with major 
voices but with teaching pieces, recitation, and children’s verse: the least 
important poetry of the tradition. 

The pose of minorness, too, has its exemplar. In an essay on the 
“minor” romantic poet George Darley, Leslie Brisman extrapolates from 
Darley what he calls a “myth of weakness”: 


Darley’s smallness is not just merely a judgment of literary his- 
torians or a painful realization in the history of the poet’s own 
consciousness; it is a seminal theme. Underlying his best work is 
what we might call a myth of weakness—that the new poet is of 
diminutive scale, and that he stands a minor to the major or full- 
grown poets before him. (119) 


Many readers may be familiar with Darley’s lyric “A Song,” better known 
as “It is not beautie I demande,” which lists the many attractions of the 


body: 


It is not beautie I demande, 

A christalle browe, the moone’s despaire, 
Nor the snowe’s daughter, a white hand 
Nor mermiaide’s yellowe pryde of haire. 


Tell mee not of youre starrie cies, 

Your lips that seem on roses fedde, 

Your breastes where Cupide tombling lyes, 
Nor sleepes for kissing of his bedde. (117) 


After giving the reader sensuous descriptions of the body, the speaker will 
go on to dismiss them in the well-known lines “Hee who the syrenne’s 
haire woulde winne / Is mostly stranglede in the tyde.” Darley seems to 
abjure the romantic quest, yet the interest of the poem comes from the 
description and virtual attainment of what is purportedly not being quest- 
ed for rather than from the persuasiveness of his retreating from it. The 
“lips that seem on roses fedde” still attract, sirens or no. Retreat is not only 
the poem’s ostensible theme but became the road through which it was 
published; it was anthologized by Palgrave and others in the nineteenth 
century as an anonymous Renaissance lyric, making it into the canon as 
a work by a minor “unknown” poet. Darley’s purported anonymity—as 
a poet lost to history—paradoxically enabled his “Song” to become his 
best-known lyric, still anthologized today. ! 
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A reading of Smith’s work in the context of purported minorness 
might prove useful. Consider her lyric “Magna Est Veritas”: 


With my looks I am bound to look simple or fast I would 
rather look simple 

So I wear a tall hat on the back of my head that is rather a 
temple 

And I walk rather queerly and comb my long hair 

And people say, Don’t bother about her. 

So in my time I have picked up a good many facts, 

Rather more than the people do who wear smart hats 

And I do not deceive because I am rather simple too 

And although I collect facts I do not always know what they 
amount to. 

I regard them as a contribution to almighty Truth, magna est 
veritas et praevalebit, 

Agreeing with that Latin writer, Great is Truth and will 
prevail ina bit. (Collected Poems 372) 


Smith seems to be making distinctly small claims—that she is merely 
a collector of facts. A Bakhtinian reading of this poem would certainly 
notice the Latin quotation of the title and tag at the end, in which Smith 
theatrically half-bungles the translation of the Latin writer’s “praevalebit” 
into “will prevail in a bit.’ Christopher Ricks writes, “these constitute the 
art ofa poem which will not let on how artful or artless it is being” (199). 
But more can be said. The way that Smith is using quotation here already 
leads the reader down the primrose path. As she claims that truth is great, 
she seems to refer us to antiquity. But she is not quoting an ancient Latin 
author. “Magna est veritas et praevalebit” is a quotation from a sermon of 
Edmund Brooks, a Puritan divine of the seventeenth century; and Brooks's 
phrase is actually a misquotation of a translation. In the Vulgate, a Latin 
version of the Bible, the line reads “Magna est veritas et praelevet,’ “Truth 
is great and prevails,’ in the present tense rather than the future. Brooks 
misrendered “praelevet” as “praevalebit.’ The line in the Vulgate is a Latin 
translation of a Greek translation of Hebrew scripture, but not the Old 
Testament. It is from one of the apocryphal books of Esdras, quite literally 
noncanonical. Thus, what seems to be a self-effacing deferral to ancient 
authority is actually a virtuoso move. The “Latin writer” does not exist. 
Patricia Yaeger argues that linguistically adept heroines consume “to an 
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excess, the languages designed to consume them” (35). Here Smith creates 
a “Latin” literary history in a language that only she can control. Smith 
leads us on this wild goose chase to what is at most a misquotation of a 
translation of a translation of an obscure book of debatable authority. 

What does she offer us instead? I want to look closely at the first lines 
of the poem, in which Smith seems to abjure any claim of authority: 


With my looks I am bound to look simple or fast I would 
rather look simple 

So I wear a tall hat on the back of my head that is rather a 
temple 

And I walk rather queerly and comb my long hair 

And people say, Don’t bother about her. 


Smith seems to be tipping her hand to the reader in terms of her method: 
people will say “Don’t bother about her”; she will not be noticed because 
she is a simple-looking woman. Most contemporary writers on Smith 
have noted her self-deprecatory pose as a political strategy: it is not beauty 
she demands. 

The most apparent intertext for the poem must be the short poem 
of the same name by the Victorian poet Coventry Patmore. Patmore’s 
“Magna Est Veritas” gives us an idle speaker who both recuses himself 
from argument and has faith that his effort is not needed: 


For want of me the world’s course will not fail: 
When all its work is done, the lie shall rot; 

The truth is great, and shall prevail, 

When none cares whether it prevail or not. (369) 


Smith seems to undercut her own idealism (the truth “will prevail in a 
bit”) even as her claims to her role in truth’s power are larger. Her works 
are “a contribution to almighty Truth”—a claim that Patmore’s speaker 
does not make even as his faith in truth’s prevailing on its own seems to 
be more assured. 

But more is going on here. Smith has a choice of seeming simple or 
fast, of being Lear’s fool or Keats's Belle Dame. As she chooses the fool, a 
strange image enforces that notion of her foolishness: her hat. Hats have 
a large role in Smith’s poems, second only to cats. Laura Severin suggests 
that hats in Smith often represent women’s freedom (65), and I would not 
disagree with her. I would only ask, freedom to do what? Smith herself 
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noticed the prominence of the hat in her work and said of them “there 
are a great many hats in my poems. They represent going away and also 
running away” (qtd. in Barbera and McBrien 180). Smith notoriously 
bought a used hat at a jumble sale that neighbors said she wore to Buck- 
ingham Palace to accept the Queen’s medal for poetry, though it seems 
she thought better of it at the last minute. But in “Magna Est Veritas” her 
hat is another joke—“rather a temple.” While the speaker is making a 
joke about her hat she is also creating a little shrine for her brain. Her own 
imagination is worshipped in that temple. Smith’s hat-as-temple houses 
an imagination, as Smith is cleverly assuming the mantle of the romantic 
inheritance, chiefly the position of Keats of the “Ode to Psyche.” 

Keats’s ode, of course, is one of the central documents of the roman- 
tic claims for the individual mind. In it Keats laments the absence of any 
worship of the goddess; in a letter to George and Georgiana Keats he 
notes that she was a late addition to the Greek pantheon (106), and as the 
poem points out, she has no place of worship—‘“temple hast thou none” 
(276)—so Keats offers to become it. He offers the music, the incense, and 
the grove—and then takes over her voice with an outrageous claim: 


I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspir’d. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged censer teeming; 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 

(Complete Poems 276-77) 


Helen Vendler calls Keats’s poem “at once an entreaty and a promise” (61), 
but the poem can be read as far less kind to the goddess. Keats does not 
just become a priest of Psyche but takes her place—‘T see, and sing, by my 
own eyes inspir’d.” He is supposed to be a worshipper, but he supplants 
the goddess and installs his own imagination on her pedestal. His voice 
takes over from Psyche’s. Karla Alwes notes that there is a move from 
benign attraction to possession in Keats’s poetry about the female (4), 
Margaret Homans sees appropriation in most of Keats's uses of the femi- 
nine (“Keats Reading Women” 352), and Daniel Watkins sees the poet 
elevating himself while seeming to do homage to the goddess, which is 
“part of the process of masculine subject construction under the pressure 
of an emergent bourgeois world” (118). 
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“Magna Est Veritas” recasts the ode through comic means. This casual 
putting on of her hat is a gesture of just the claim that Keats is making, 
but it even supersedes Keats. Smith makes the assumption of the goddess’s 
position into an everyday gesture, as quotidian as putting on a hat—while 
Keats takes a whole ode. Whatever Smith says she is doing, merely col- 
lecting facts, the transformation of her head into a temple shows how 
she instantly becomes both Keats and Psyche. Moreover, while Keats 
nearly builds a temple in his brain, Smith’s temple contains her whole 
brain. In context one might reread the disclaimer (“I regard [my poems] 
as a contribution to almighty Truth”) as a large claim rather than a small 
one—Keats never says that the winds moving through the grove that he 
constructs in his head are contributions to truth; the word truth never 
enters his poem. In this way, Smith gets to know “Rather more than 
the people do who wear smart hats”—that is, the poets not making the 
claim to prophecy that her temple hat implies, who wear “smart” hats of 
learning rather than her strange hat of vision. Indeed, Smith was hostile 
to attempts to separate poets from the traditional poetic line, feminist 
or otherwise: “Why have poems by women only? Or any group poems, 
come to that (really the regionalists are as bad as the women),” she wrote 
in a review of an anthology of women poets (Me Again 180-81). Though 
she may make fun of Monsieur Poop’s dicta, her claims to his poetic line 
are even stronger. 

We might return to Darley to calibrate Smith’s claim: “Hee who the 
syrenne’s haire woulde winne / Is mostly stranglede in the tyde.” Just 
after she enshrines her brain, Smith tells us what she does next: “And I 
walk rather queerly and comb my long hair.’ She will not get strangled 
in the tide because she is the siren-as-poet, not the poet questing for the 
siren. Surely that hat enables her to negotiate the dilemma of that very 
Darleyesque poem, “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” Prufrock says 
of his creative mermaids: 


I heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me. 
I have seen them riding seaward on the waves, 


Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
(Collected Poems 7) 
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The mermaids do not have to sing to Smith because she is one of them. 
Even as she jokes about her hat and hair she attains power through that 
joking. What is “magna” about the poem is the power that Smith assumes, 
even as she implies she is not interested in it. 

“Magna Est Veritas” reads as an example of and instruction book for 
Smith’s strategy. Her deployment of reference as subversion is a facet of 
her whole poetic career. She takes on canonical romantic poetry and its 
entitlement to vision even as she looks as if she is writing only light verse. 
One of her best-known subversions of an earlier author is the satire on 
Coleridge, “Thoughts on the Person from Porlock.” In the headnote to 
his fragment “Kubla Khan,” Coleridge writes: 


In the summer of the year 1797, the Author, then in ill health, 
had retired to a lonely farm-house between Porlock and Linton, 
on the Exmoor confines of Somerset and Devonshire. In conse- 
quence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been prescribed, 
from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair, at the mo- 
ment he was reading the following sentence, or words of the 
same substance, in “Purchas’s Pilgrimage”: “Here the Khan Kubla 
commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. 
And thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed with a wall.” 
The Author continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he had 
the most vivid confidence, that he could not have composed 

less than two to three hundred lines; if that indeed can be called 
composition in which all the images rose before him as things, 
with a parallel production of the correspondent expressions, 
without any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, 
and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote 
down the lines that are here preserved. At this moment he was 
unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock, 
and detained by him by above an hour, and on his return to 

his room, found, to his no small surprise and mortification, that 
though he still retained some vague and dim recollection of the 
general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of some 
eight or ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed 
away like the images on the surface of a stream into which a 
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stone has been cast, but, alas! without the after restoration of the 
latter! (295-96) 


For Smith, the headnote exposes rather than informs the poem that 
follows. Smith is particularly annoyed with the oddly calculating claims 
to vision of the note—“two to three hundred lines . . . without any ... 
effort” —and she undoes these with a poem that celebrates the visit that 
Coleridge laments. As Alison Light notes, she turns the person from 
Porlock into “a member of the suburban middle classes just like herself” 
(245). He becomes a hero, relieving Coleridge (and us) from the burden 


of “Kubla Khan”: 
Thoughts about the person from Porlock 


Coleridge received the Person from Porlock 
And ever after called him a curse, 

Then why did he hurry to let him in? 

He could have hid in the house. 


It was not right of Coleridge in fact it was wrong 
(But often we all do wrong) 

As the truth is I think he was already stuck 

With Kubla Khan. 


He was weeping and wailing: I am finished, finished, 
I shall never write another word of it, 

When along comes the Person from Porlock 

And takes the blame for it. 


It was not right, it was wrong, 


But often we all do wrong. 
* 


May we inquire the name of the Person from Porlock? 
Why, Porson, didn’t you know? 

He lived at the bottom of Porlock Hill 

So had a long way to go, 
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He wasn’t much in a social sense 
Though his grandmother was a Warlock, 
One of the Rutlandshire ones I fancy 
And nothing to do with Porlock, 


And he lived at the bottom of the hill as I said 
And had a cat named Flo, 


And had a cat named Flo. (Collected Poems 385) 


As Stevenson notes, the deflating, clowning language of Smith’s poem 
enforces her disparagement of Coleridge’s achievement (43). The unex- 
pected slant rhymes can be read closely; they create shorthands of mean- 
ing—rhyming “Kubla Khan” with “wrong” implies what she thinks of 
Coleridge’s vision. Stevenson notes that the “cat named Flo” is incongru- 
ous, but that silly cat has a complex role. (Flo is also the name of a tiger 
in Smith’s Novel on Yellow Paper.) “And had a cat named Flo” is repeated 
as in a music-hall song, seeming to signal its own meaninglessness. The 
repetition and the seeming inconsequence of the cat makes the reader 
think that she is making a trivial joke. But the trivial joke stakes a claim: 
the cat named Flo shares her name with Florence Margaret Smith, Stevie 
Smith’s real, though seldom used, first name. Smith published under the 
nickname she received as a young woman, after the famous jockey Steve 
Donaghue; her family called her Peggy (Spalding 3). Smith has turned 
herself into the familiar of the man from Porlock (whose “grandmother 
was a Warlock”), assisting him in his interruption of Coleridge’s “wrong” 
lyric. What is more, Smith wants congratulation: 


I felicitate the people who have a Person from Porlock 
To break up everything and throw it away 

Because then there will be nothing to keep them 

And they need not stay. 

* 


Why do they grumble so much? 
He comes like a benison 


They should be glad he has not forgotten them 
They might have had to goon. (386) 


Smith values romantic vision as much as Coleridge does, but she is skep- 
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tical of Coleridge’s access to it. He declares that access repeatedly in his 
note to “Kubla Khan,” which wants to snatch vision even as the poem 
remains unfinished. Smith creates a space for her own aspirations to vi- 
sion by denigrating Coleridge. She sees his dream vision as a fiction or 
even a lie: if Coleridge really had a vision, no person from Porlock could 
have stopped him. Her faith in vision is still strong—so strong that she 
argues that Coleridge must not have had that vision, since his work was 
interrupted so easily. 

The self-pitying Coleridge (“but, alas!”) is perhaps an easy target. 
But Smith also takes on Wordsworth. A number of her poems start with 
titles or lines of Wordsworth’s most famous poems. Smith is particularly 
distrustful of Wordsworth’s professed access to vision through children, or 
the idea that the child has access to a knowledge of innocence that only 
Wordsworth’s poems will get us back to. Children in Smith’s poems are 
hardly ever innocent. The “blest” babe of Wordsworth’s Prelude is the 
“cynical” babe of her poetry: “It was a cynical babe. Not without cause” 
(Collected Poems 33). One Wordsworth poem that Smith often engages 
with is “We Are Seven,” where the young girl supposedly has an inno- 
cence about death that is wiser than the speaker’s. A traditional reading 
of the poem accepts Wordsworth’s depiction of a child so innocent about 


death that she recognizes no boundary between her dead siblings and 
herself: 


“How many are you then,’ said I, 
“If they two are in Heaven?” 
The little Maiden did reply, 

“O master! We are seven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
“Their spirits are in heaven!” 

‘Twas throwing words away; for still 

The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, “Nay, we are seven!” (73-75) 


Mary Jacobus notes that Wordsworth represents his uneducated child—she 
is a “cottage,” or peasant, girl who knits at home rather than going to 
school—as wise because she does not have the fear of death and eternal 
punishment that contemporary education inculcated in children. Her 
reaction to the interlocutor’s insistence that she recognize death is an 
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“inspired obstinacy” (102-03). Alan Richardson has pointed out that 
Wordsworth’s faith in childhood’s purity can make the child into a static 
object: “Wordsworth envisions an ideology-proof, organic sensibility, a 
move which tends to leave the child unsocialized and in a state of inno- 
cence” (73). Wordsworth has reified and commodified this generic child 
in order to establish her as an ideal innocent, and we might note how 
the poem makes clear the sharp class and gender boundaries between the 
speaker and the little girl in order to enforce that innocence. She calls 
him “sir” and “master” repeatedly; he calls her “Sweet Maid.” In order 
to show the strength of her innocence, the speaker has to commit some 
linguistic violence against her; one has a hard time imagining anyone 
yelling at a girl of eight, “But they are dead; these two are dead!” The 
child is represented as a generic “child” product, something occurring in 
nature to please the poet with his own knowledge of her innocence. Ju- 
dith Plotz has recently explained how alienated that innocence is (40-77). 
The most disturbing aspect is the role the child’s physical beauty has in 
the speaker’s attraction to her: “her beauty made me glad.” It is as if her 
incipient womanhood was created to make him happy. Judith Page has 
remarked that the Lyrical Ballads are full of marginalized adult women like 
the Mad Mother (47); I would add that the little girl seems well on her 
way to becoming one of them. 

The form of the poem—the interrogation or seeming conversation 
common in Wordsworth—comes back in Smith. Smith does not parody 
the poem but pushes its echoes in a certain direction, so that the assump- 
tions of childhood innocence and Wordsworth’s commodification of that 
innocence are at once echoed and superseded. She is not at the mercy, 
certainly, of her use of Wordsworth in her poem “The Parklands”: 


Through the Parklands, through the Parklands 
Of the wild and misty north, 

Walked a babe of seven summers 

In a maze of infant wrath. 


And I wondered and I murmured 
And I stayed his restless pace 
With courteous eye I held him 
In that unfrequented place. 
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Questioning I drew him to me 
Touched him not but with an eye 
Full of awful adult power 
Challenged every infant sigh. 


“Of what race and of what lineage,” 
Questioning I held him there, 

“Art thou, boy?” He answered nothing 
Only stood in icy stare. 


Blue his eyes, his hair a flaxen 

White fell gently on the breeze, 
White his hair as straw and blue 
His eyes as distant summer seas. 


Steadfastly I gazed upon him 
Gazed upon that infant face 

Till the parted lips gave utterance 
And he spake in measured pace: 


“All abandoned are my father’s 
Parklands, and my mother’s room 
Houses but the subtle spider 
Busy at her spinning loom. 


“Dead my father, dead my mother, 
Dead their son, their only child.” 
“How is this when thou art living 
Foolish boy, in wrath beguiled?” 


“Ask me not,” he said, and moving 

Passed into the distance dim. 

High the sun stood in the heavens, 

But no shadow followed him. (43—44) 


Smith’s spooky poem undoes the relationship between the speaker and 
the child of “We Are Seven.” Here the child is no innocent: he proclaims 
death and is wrathful at the start. The conversation is more of a confron- 
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tation than the catechism-and-quiz of Wordsworth’s poem, and Smith 
makes sure that the reader knows that the speaker is in control of this 
situation: the child speaks only because she has fixed her eye on him. And 
in this poem the child elides the boundary between the living and the 
dead not only linguistically but physically; the result is not charmingly 
naive, as in Wordsworth’s poem, but otherworldly, as well it should be. 
Smith’s poet need not display a permanent gap between the adult and the 
child, as the child is only a child in form, not a representative of an ideal 
state of nature as represented by childhood.The gender roles are reversed 
(here the speaker could be female, and the child is male). The class gap is 
bridged—if anything the boy comes from a higher class than the speaker, 
as his family owned the land. 

Smith exposes the rather frightening dynamic of Wordsworth’s speak- 
er’s contact with the girl. If a child really did have knowledge superior 
to an adult’s, that knowledge would not be delightful but deathly. Smith’s 
poet does not take part in the fiction that she can reach or understand 
this special state of childhood better. In Smith’s poem, the ghostly boy and 
the speaker go their separate ways; she does not need to make him into a 
representative of all childhood. Echoes of Blake’s “infant tear” are appar- 
ent here, but I would argue that its real antagonist is Wordsworthian child 
worship. The child is “challenged” by the speaker. This poem more than 
echoes Wordsworth: it rewrites him, and by doing so reveals his limits. 
Smith’s adulthood is what makes her a poet; her “eye / Full of awful adult 
power / Challenged every infant sigh.” Smith places her poetic interest 
in herself rather than in the child, who is no closer to nature than she is. 
She seizes as well as claims that “awful adult power” of vision. 

Smith is at her most interesting when she claims and exposes several 
textual precursors at once while still giving the surface impression of 
inconsequentiality, as in “Our Bog Is Dood,” one of the poems she wrote 
about the difficulties of Christianity. Her poems about Christianity some- 
times take the form of long verse arguments about the contradictions of 
the Christian faith, like “Was He Married?” and “Oh Christianity, Christi- 
anity.” She also reviewed many religious books. A complex poetic engage- 
ment with Christianity, the seemingly comic and echo-filled “Our Bog Is 
Dood” is described by Hermione Lee as an “amalgam” of “Blake, Hardy, 
Lewis Carroll, and Wordsworth” (24), and while she is certainly correct, 
more than an “amalgam” is created here. The citations are complexly 
interwoven in the poem to show Smith’s sense of her place in Monsieur 
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Poop’s literary tradition as well as her thoughts on belief. The poem not 
only dismantles theism but romantic and postromantic substitutes for it 
as well, to which Smith alleges her superiority: 


Our Bog is dood, our Bog is dood, 
They lisped in accents mild, 

But when I asked them to explain 
They grew a little wild. 

How do you know your Bog is dood 
My darling little child? 


We know because we wish it so 
That is enough, they cried, 

And straight within each infant eye 
Stood up the flame of pride, 

And if you do not think it so 

You shall be crucified. 


Then tell me, darling little ones 

What's dood, suppose Bog is? 

Just what we think, the answer came, 

Just what we think it is. 

They bowed their heads. Our Bog is ours 
And we are wholly his. 


But when they raised them up again 
They had forgotten me 

Each one upon each other glared 

In pride and misery 

For what was dood, and what their Bog 
They never could agree. 


Oh sweet it was to leave them then, 

And sweeter not to see, 

And sweetest of all to walk alone 

Beside the encroaching sea, 

The sea that soon should drown them all, 
That never yet drowned me. (265) 
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It is tempting to catalog the echoes that Smith exploits in this poem—of 
the Bible in “pride and misery,’ of the Anglican liturgy in “Our Bog is 
ours,’ and of Lear and Carroll in the intelligible nonsensical line “Our 
Bog is Dood.’ The poem mocks the children’s (or child-like adults’-—it 
is never clear) strong belief in nothing that they can define, and their 
willingness to defend their belief with violence, first against the speaker 
and then against each other. Smith cleverly interweaves romantic stances 

in her poem. Once again this is a dialogue poem like “We Are Seven,” 
with Smith questioning these indeterminate children rather than a single 

child. But here their childhood is not a desirable state. Their innocence 

is willful ignorance, and not closer to a desirable “natural” knowledge 

or “natural piety.’ No sooner do they demonstrate their piety by bow- 

ing their heads to the vague deity than they turn upon each other (and 

forget they were in a conversation with the speaker). Smith even revises 

the individual words of Wordsworth’s poem. The child in Wordsworth’s 

poem is “wildly clad”: her ragged clothing—or the equation of her ragged 

clothing with some desirable natural state—soon becomes part of the 

“beauty” that makes the speaker “glad.” Smith’s children are “rather wild,” 

meaning naughty or spoiled, at any rate unappealing. “Wild” no longer 

has any “natural” cachet. 

When the children turn away from the speaker to attack one another 
Smith seems to drop the subject of Christian belief, as the “darlings” have 
already indicted themselves. Her final stanza has her walking along the 
shore, proclaiming her freedom from the whole subject. This stroll along 
the ocean references that Victorian writer perhaps most concerned with 
both his romantic and his Christian inheritances, Matthew Arnold. Ar- 
nold’s effete, sorrowful speakers range along the beach as they make their 
most significant utterances. (Patmore’s speaker in his “Magna Est Veritas” is 
also strolling beside the sea, which is also meaningless: a “purposeless, glad 
ocean” [369].) That sea reminds Arnold’s speakers of their isolation from 
other people and from faith’s traditions: in “To Marguerite—Continued” 
the speaker ends viewing “The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea” (131). In 
“Dover Beach” the sea is explicitly an emblem of the faith whose decline 
Arnold mourns: 


The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
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But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. (256) 


Smith’s speaker turns from her argument with religious belief and child- 
like ignorance to the more adult, post-Christian concerns of Arnold. 
But her speech is a song of triumph rather than one of Arnold’s laments; 
the lone walk on the shore is bracing, not weakening: “And sweetest of 
all to walk alone / Beside the encroaching sea.” Part of that sweetness is 
the religious isolation that Arnold grieves. Smith’s speaker does not see 
a retreating sea of faith but an advancing sea of agnosticism. The image 
of faithlessness given in the ocean, which references at once the creation 
story and the new geology, is an illustration of accomplishment, not 
lamentation. Smith measures her secular knowledge and faith in her own 
powers by registering her distance from Arnold. She proclaims her superi- 
ority to the precursors and traditions she has taken on—the sea will soon 
“drown them all”: the Christians, the poets, and their faith conundrums. 

We might return to that poem of Darley’s, which makes a fetish out 
of its failure: “Hee who the syrenne’s haire woulde winne / Is mostly 
stranglede in the tyde.” Smith, while she deploys a myth of weakness as 
Darley does, similarly exploiting echoes of other, older works, finally uses 
these echoes to surpass them, as Darley cannot. Smith’s speaker shows that 
all her rivals are drowning or strangled in the tide, while she posts herself 
above and beyond them. She sees herself as a romantic, female poet sur- 
viving and entering the tradition through her peculiar strategies. 


Notes 


1. Heather Cass White discusses the role of “modesty” and poetic vocation in 
Elizabeth Bishop's work in her essay “Elizabeth Bishop’s Calling.” 


Thanks to Lee Zimmerman for his editorial suggestions and to John Mahoney, 
Leslie Brisman, and “The Pardoners” (Lee Oser, Jeffrey Shoulson, Matthew 
Greenfield, and Ian Baucom), with whom I first discussed the ideas in this 
paper many years ago. 
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Thanks also to New Directions for permission to quote “Souvenir de Mon- 
sieur Poop” (excerpts), “Magna Est Veritas” (excerpt), “Thoughts about the 
Person from Porlock (excerpt), “The Parklands,” and “Our Bog is Dood” by 
Stevie Smith, from Collected Poems of Stevie Smith, copyright © 1972 by Stevie 
Smith. Used by permission of New Directions Publishing Company. 
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Lesley Wheeler 


RR relationship between maternity and other kinds of work remains 
a difficult subject for twenty-first century feminism.' Women writers, 
concerned with the particular difficulties of creating literature while 
bearing and raising children, have contributed significantly to this con- 
versation. In the twentieth century, most American women writers em- 
phasize the desperate competition between writing and motherhood for 
time, resources, and creative energy. For example, Tillie Olsen in Silences, 
Adrienne Rich in “When We Dead Awaken” and Of Woman Born, and 
most of the women writers interviewed in Judith Pierce Rosenberg’s 
A Question of Balance characterize motherhood as a condition of inter- 
ruption. Its most debilitating result for these artists is the fragmentation 
of the caretaker’s attention. These women stress the intense love and re- 
sponsibility they feel toward the interrupters, but although these feelings 
increase motherhood’s rewards, they also make it harder to give priority 
to any other kind of work. The recent notoriety of Sylvia Ann Hewlett’s 
Creating a Life, which decries pressures that make women choose between 
motherhood and “high-altitude” careers (6), shows the persistence (and, 
I think, the persistent validity) of this view, although Hewlett focuses on 
corporate rather than artistic work. 

However, in the last two decades of the twentieth century, some 
women begin to pair these acknowledgments of motherhood’s costs with 
theories about its “advantages” for writers (Ostriker 130).? In a 1983 
book, Alicia Ostriker stresses maternity as a rich resource for women 
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writers, a great subject that has been virtually unmined. Ursula K. Le 
Guin likewise emphasizes in 1989 that while “babies eat books” (230), 
active parenthood crucially reminds writers that “the supreme value of 
art depends on other equally supreme values.” Rita Dove, like many suc- 
cessful contemporary women, describes trading childcare shifts with an 
involved partner to manage the time pressures of parenthood; however, 
she also notes the way children render one “a hostage to reality” (qtd. in 
Rosenberg 102), newly open and vulnerable to a larger world in ways 
that can benefit an introverted writer. In a 1998 interview, Lucille Clifton 
describes how traditional maternity does not prevent writing poetry so 
much as mandate a different kind of artistic process (81). 

Like these American women writers, and perhaps to an even greater 
degree, contemporary Irish women poets emphasize cross-pollination 
rather than competition between the labors of raising children and 
composing poems. The literature itself provides evidence. Nuala Ni 
Dhomhnaill’s work, for instance, strongly emphasizes women’s sexual and 
maternal bodies, and poems such as her “First Communion” intertwine 
parental worry with religious critique, demonstrating the interdependence 
of personal and intellectual life. Essays and interviews also exemplify these 
attitudes. Notably, Eavan Boland structures Object Lessons: The Life of the 
Woman and the Poet in Our Time around her own quest to harmonize the 
roles identified in her subtitle. Admitting that a mother—poet has “no 
time to waste” (253), Boland provocatively asserts that material obstacles 
to a woman’s literary production are far less significant than psychosexual 
ones, particularly the inherited idea that specifically female experiences 
don’t belong in poetry (247). Boland, lyrically describing the suburban 
landscapes that inspired her to write through children’s naps, celebrates 
the “subversive poetic perception” (244) that maternity can inspire, tell- 
ingly equating motherhood with womanhood throughout her book. 
Medbh McGuckian’s many interviews touching on these subjects describe 
maternity less romantically than Boland does—in particular, she casts 
childbirth as a cataclysmic “annihilation of the self” (“Interview,” ed. Sailer 
114)—but still emphasize family life as a top priority and the profoundly 
influential context of her literary work. She observes to Kathleen Mc- 
Cracken that “most Irish women poets have a highly developed maternal 
dimension, and many write even while their babies are young” (165).> 
Portraying womanhood somewhat differently than do their American 
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predecessors, these poets emphasize childrearing as a crucial background 
and inspiration for their writing. 

This essay compares two poetic collections, one by a contemporary 
woman from the North of Ireland and one by an Anglo-American mod- 
ernist, to show their contrasting approaches to womanhood and lyric 
poetry. Medbh McGuckian and H.D. both link poetic experiment to 
each author’ first experience with maternity: their work metaphorically 
joins procreation with poetic innovation. However, for H.D., whose first 
pregnancy ended in stillbirth, successful poetry and motherhood require 
confrontation with a bracingly harsh world. For McGuckian, a conserva- 
tive understanding of maternity blossoms into a radically experimental 
poetics. She investigates subversive possibilities within confined gardens 
and traditionally feminine spaces. 

Significantly, these parallel volumes share a governing metaphor of 
flowers. As the reproductive structure of many plants as well as an em- 
blem of poetic and feminine beauty, the flower has provided a powerful 
idiom for female lyricists negotiating a double role as both aesthetic 
objects and creators of beauty. As McGuckian phrases this doubleness in 
a letter, women writers may simultaneously identify with “both flower 
and flower-gatherer” (11 Feb. 2001), figuring their experience in the 
development of blossoms and their artistic labor as cultivation or arrange- 
ment. Further, these metaphors invite engagement with many issues of 
pressing concern to women artists, including sexuality, reproduction, and 
the complex relations between the natural and the artificial, wildness and 
domestication.* 

No women poets, however, grant more prominence to the motif 
than do McGuckian and H.D. in their first full-length collections, The 
Flower Master (published in 1982, revised significantly in 1993) and Sea 
Garden (1916). Both volumes express their concerns with literary and 
sexual fertility primarily through flower imagery: each describes a garden 
whose particular beauties define the poet’s aesthetic project, and each 
manipulates flower imagery to comment on the meanings of femininity. 
Sea Garden divorces womanhood from its conventional association with 
domesticity, implying that only windswept wildness can nourish women, 
children, and poems. The Flower Master inverts this gesture, stressing culti- 
vated gardens and celebrating the productive confinements of bearing and 
raising children. Although McGuckian’s literary garden seems to invoke 
and challenge H.D.s, the Irish poet denies direct influence. She claims 
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only limited knowledge of H.D. and Marianne Moore, another modern- 
ist poet: “Although I had heard of them I had no idea (consciously) of 
their work—in fact, I have not yet read Sea Garden and must go to the 
library to seek it, I have only read those women in anthologies of Imagism 
etc.” (Letter 11 Feb. 2001).° Instead, the two books speak from opposing 
advantages to the same intense debate: what’s the relationship of woman- 
hood generally, and reproduction in particular, to literary work? 

I begin this essay by considering the publication history of each vol- 
ume. Each story intertwines with the author’s first pregnancy, just as the 
early careers of women in other professions tend to overlap with their 
childbearing years. McGuckian’s first volume exists in two significantly 
different editions; | compare them and explain my preference for the 
second version. H.D. did not subject Sea Garden to heavy revision, but I 
study how the original volume’s physical qualities reveal the author's aes- 
thetic priorities. Subsequently, I analyze the convergences and distinctions 
between H.D. and McGuckian through a focus on two pairs of poems: 
“Gladiolus” and “Sea Iris,’ and “The Flower Master” and “Sheltered Gar- 
den.” Finally, I discuss the common sources of these collections and their 
larger implications as far as gender roles are concerned. 

While gaps remain in H.D. studies, especially considering the huge 
critical industries surrounding some of her male contemporaries, H.D.s 
poetry has received much more extensive treatment than McGuckian’s. 
This essay, therefore, grants more acreage to the politics of McGuckian’s 
garden. I also devote substantial attention to McGuckian’s prose writings 
and interviews, some of them scattered through publications with limited 
circulation in the United States. In these interviews and at readings, she 
discusses her process and intentions with exceptional candor and provides 
important contexts for the poems. However, this essay also focuses on a 
specific maternal urgency in Sea Garden that the poems encode as spiritual 
and creative frustration. Both artistic growth and motherhood, according 
to H.D., require an inspiring blast of sea wind—or resuscitation of the 
stillborn daughter who never breathed. 


From flower to master 


As is the case for many contemporary poets, pamphlets and contest rec- 
ognition preceded McGuckian’s first book contract, in 1982, with Oxford 
for The Flower Master. Venus and the Rain (1984) and On Ballycastle Beach 
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(1988) also appeared with Oxford, but with Marconi’s Cottage (1991) she 
switched to the Gallery Press of Ireland. The Flower Master and Other Po- 
ems, a heavily revised new edition, appeared from Gallery in 1993. 

In the TLS review of the 1993 edition, Steven Matthews praises the 
new version as “a much tighter, more concentrated book,” more closely 
focused on floral imagery. Matthews notes that 12 poems were dropped, 
others repositioned, and 17 poems added, an expansion that “sharpens 
the book’s range of tones and adds a welcome note of skepticism towards 
its presiding theme,” rendering the book more “alert to the dangers of 
self-regard in any mastery of image and form.” Clair Wills, too, finds 
the revised edition “chart[ing] even more clearly the development” 
from adolescence to mature womanhood (“Medbh McGuckian” 281). 
However, much scholarly commentary on The Flower Master predates 
the revisions, and in subsequent pieces McGuckian’s critics do not suf- 
ficiently distinguish the versions or acknowledge the radical nature of the 
changes. McGuckian, after all, cut more than a quarter of the first volume, 
renamed one poem and amended its last line, shifted three short pieces 
into sequences, and added substantial new material. She also reorganized 
the lyrics, altered the dedication, and replaced the cover illustration. 

Both incarnations of The Flower Master begin with poems of adoles- 
cence, but by deleting some poems, importing new ones, and rearranging 
others, McGuckian emphasizes the seasonal and floral motifs, accents the 
mixture of sexuality and violence that pervades the volume, and peoples 
the sequence more vividly with a range of female characters. For example, 
“Faith,” “Spring,” “The ‘Singer,” “Aunts,” and “My Mother,” all new 
poems appearing in the first dozen pages of the Gallery edition, present 
sisters, aunts, mothers, and grandmothers, joining women-centered poems 
already included in the first collection, such as “Slips” and “To My Grand- 
mother.” In interviews, McGuckian often describes this book’s structural 
focus on marriage, pregnancy, and childbirth; the revisions also clarify 
this narrative, especially in “Lucina” This sequence begins with seeds, 
progresses through a “fattening moon” and “pica” (the mineral cravings 
of some pregnant women), and later evokes cervical dilation and birth. 
“The Moon Pond,’ which appeared in the 1982 book, assumes a new 
position at the end of “Lucina,” making clearer sense of its “milk-fevered 
lady” and the bold birds ready to mate again. 

Design changes mark not only the radical nature of the revisions but 
the poet's shifting view of her own project. The 1932 Georgia O'Keeffe 
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painting “The White Trumpet Flower” on the cover of the 1982 edition 
suggests sympathies with female modernism; it also embodies McGuck- 
ian’s lyrics closeup and without context, iconically feminine and verging 
on abstraction. For the 1993 version, the colors shift from vernal white 
and green to an earthy gold and brown. A bleached-out black-and-white 
photograph on the new cover shows a middle-aged woman kneeling to 
tend, or perhaps pick, flowers growing along the wall of a house. The 
door stands open and the woman glances up at the camera, caught at 
work, not posing. McGuckian here gives us not only the bloom but the 
gardener; further, a path beside her and a stone house in the background 
emphasize the gardener’s connections to a larger world. The canonical 
familiarity of O’Keeffe’s flowers stresses mastery and the ascendance of 
aesthetics over context; the snapshot of McGuckian’s maternal grand- 
mother’ suggests an arrangement shaped by a particular time and place, 
and it accents McGuckian’s artistic commitments to process and accident. 
Even as McGuckian seems to perfect her earlier vision, she highlights the 
contingent nature of her effort and the status of women both as aesthetic 
objects and as creators. 

Two other changes affect my argument. By paring away “The But- 
terfly Farm” and “The Katydid,’ McGuckian obscures the Asian allusions 
in other pieces, such as “The Flower Master’”’—an issue I treat more fully 
below. Finally, the new dedication supports readings offered by Wills and 
Susan Porter that this volume negotiates the poet’s place among female 
precursors. McGuckian offers The Flower Master (1982) to John and Liam, 
her husband and son. She dedicates The Flower Master and Other Poems 
(1993), however, “for my mother / without my father.’ The Gallery 
edition shows McGuckian considering womanhood as a subject with 
increasing deliberateness. 


In leaf 


While contemporary readers know Sea Garden primarily through the 
New Directions Collected Poems edited by Louis L. Martz, the volume’s 
early presentations are revealing. Constable & Co. in London published 
Sea Garden in 1916 in a slim, well-designed volume. The American edi- 
tion, published by Houghton Mifflin in 1917, imitates many of these de- 
sign qualities on lower-quality stock.* Both editions evoke the modernist 
publication strategies described by Jerome McGann and Lawrence Rainey: 
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beautiful books in limited editions suggest an elevated art self-consciously 
positioned against mass culture, aimed at collectors and connoisseurs. 
The handsomeness and rarity of such books present a metonym for the 
anticommercial fineness of the writing within and thereby paradoxically 
indicate modernist shrewdness about marketing.’ 

McGuckian has made drastic revisions to her early work and may do 
so again; H.D’s revisions occurred mainly at earlier stages. Nevertheless, 
biographers and scholars have been surprisingly quiet about the process 
of H.D’s first book-length publication. Constable & Co. was Amy Lowell’s 
London publisher, and H.D. published Sea Garden at Lowell’s urging 
(Hanscombe and Smyers 204). (H.D’s poetry had also appeared in three 
anthologies published by Constable, all titled Some Imagist Poets; the first 
one appeared in 1915). H.D’s connection with Lowell may indicate re- 
sistance to Ezra Pound’s program for imagism. However, the institutions 
that would transmit modernism to its audience were only beginning to 
form. Although Pound struggled to “gather under one roof the principal 
authors and works of modernism” (Rainey 82), and in fact the Egoist 
Press eventually produced important works by Pound, Joyce, Aldington, 
Eliot, and others, it didn’t begin publishing books until 1916, the same 
year Sea Garden appeared. The Constable & Co. of the modernist era, on 
the other hand, published a distinguished but not adventurous literary 
list, most notably including Bernard Shaw (Mumby and Norrie 279, 
345-46).'° 

Although the publication history and spare presentation of H.D’s first 
book have received little attention, excellent scholarship on Sea Garden 
illuminates its content and strategies, including its floral profusion. In fact, 
imagist poetry generally draws heavily from a botanical vocabulary. For 
instance, in the first imagist anthology, Pound’s Des Imagistes (1914), of 
the 35 poems plus three verse satires at the end of the volume (separately 
subtitled “Documents”’), 28 pieces contain references to flowers, plants, 
and gardens; 16 of the poems specifically mention flowers. Aldington’s 
opening poem of 76 lines, “Choricos,” provides a good example, invoking 
wreaths, leaves, flowers, gardens, hyacinths, and poppies. Related refer- 
ences in the same poem include a floral palette of white, green, red, and 
purple; allusions to Demeter’s daughter, here called both Proserpine and 
Persephone, whose flower-gathering expedition ended in Hades; and 
qualities associated with flowers, including frailty, love, sweetness, beauty, 
and fragrance. Flowers constitute a crucial idiom for imagism partly 
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because floral imagery represents an important resource for the classical 
and Asian traditions the imagists drew on (indeed, references to Greek 
antiquity populate the poems of Des Imagistes as heavily as floral allusions 
do, and the selections by Pound include translations from Asian sources). 
As Diana Collecott observes, Sappho’s flowers are a key intertext for all 
that blooms in Sea Garden (211-20). 

H.D. uses flower imagery throughout her whole career to a wide 
range of purposes: it alludes to crucial sources, encodes sexual and repro- 
ductive experience, and invokes a range of traditional meanings including 
beauty, poetry, love, and the fragility of human life. Her very titles testify 
to the persistence of the motif: her poetry collections include Red Roses 
for Bronze (1931) and The Flowering of the Rod (1946); the novels Aspho- 
del and White Rose and the Red were unpublished in her lifetime. Not 
surprisingly, flower references also pervade her correspondence. Richard 
Aldington’s letters persistently identify H.D. with their beauty: he wrote 
in 1918, for example, that “any flower makes me think of you” (60), and 
even more tellingly advised her against masturbation by warning a month 
later, “Don’t talk to your flower too often—it is a strain on the nerves” 
(126). Such passages cast H.D. as both flower and flower gatherer, echo- 
ing the connection Sea Garden draws between modern poetry and sexual 
freedom. !! 


Iridaceae 


McGuckian exercises her poetic freedom through a difficult style predi- 
cated on female experience and experiment. She responds to allegations 
of obscurity in her work by protesting to Kimberly S. Bohman, “It seems 
to me totally coherent” (“Surfacing” 105) and to McCracken, “They [the 
poems] are no more mysterious than a woman can help being to herself” 
(Interview 161). She generally insists, as in her interview with Sailer, that 
her work is “almost totally autobiographic” (113). “Autobiographic,” 
however, does not indicate confessional transparency for McGuckian: the 
personal experiences from which the poems spring emerge faintly or not 
at all. Peter Sirr rightly characterizes her poetry as “poetry of occasion 
whose occasions are meticulously withheld” (464). Such withholding 
encourages many readers to speculate about her allusions to published 
texts and affinities with literary precursors. Thomas Docherty, for instance, 
cites Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil as an influence on The Flower Master (193, 
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200). (Cassandra Laity also connects the same collection to Sea Garden [45, 
50].) Peter Denman persuasively argues for allusions to Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman in a piece from Venus in the Rain (169). Shane Murphy and Clair 
Wills (“Voices from the Nursery”) discuss McGuckian’s collage methods 
of composition throughout her oeuvre, in particular her mostly uncred- 
ited arrangements of phrases from nonfiction books into new works of 
poetry, a strategy that partakes of a tradition rooted in modernism, al- 
though she refrains from providing the endnotes supplied by Moore or T. 
S. Eliot. Partly because of her difficulty and this manipulation of echoing 
fragments, scholars have, in fact, affiliated her not only with Moore and 
Eliot but also with Yeats, Joyce, James, Stevens, Stein, H.D., and Woolf." 

If affinities with female literary precursors seem especially important, 
The Flower Master concerns more than just writers. In fact, this volume 
shelters a world of women: not only aunts, sisters, mothers, and grand- 
mothers, but sexually frustrated governesses, wet nurses, even Beatrix 
Potter and Mary, Queen of Scots (in “The Heiress”). Many poems evoke 
McGuckian’s ambivalence toward those women. “The Mother,” for 
example, depicts the title character as natural yet confined, familiar yet 
incomprehensible. Laura O’Connor comments that both Ni Dhomhnaill 
and McGuckian rely on “the enabling myth of the disabling mother” 
(McGuckian and Ni Dhomhnaill 609-10), seeing “hostile, rather than 
nurturant, mothering” as their impetus to art.'? If this volume casts an eye 
backward for muses and models, it also distances itself from those women 
through style and tone. 

Scholars have noticed similar configurations in H.D’s poetry and 
prose. Deborah Kelly Kloepfer analyzes the trope of “the censored, re- 
pressed, or absent mother” (2) in H.Ds work, finding that her poetry and 
prose have “both refused and solicited” (45) maternal inspiration. The 
modernist, on the other hand, adopts a maternal role herself much less 
obviously than the contemporary writer. Donna Krolik Hollenberg has 
convincingly argued for the importance of childbirth metaphors in H.D’s 
work, though not until her productions of the Second World War; while 
H.D’s works, Hollenberg asserts, “display a range of meanings and emo- 
tions associated with childbirth” (19), her imagist poetry documents how 
she found it “difficult to reconcile female sexual identity with creative 
power” (74). 

In fact, the extensive common ground between Sea Garden and The 
Flower Master highlights their profound differences. Certainly, both collec- 
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tions mention flowers, plants, fruits, or seeds in every poem but one (“The 
Wind Sleepers” in H.D. and “The ‘Singer’” in McGuckian). Both use 
flowers and their inherited associations with feminine beauty to set out 
aesthetic values and explore their complex status as women poets in male- 
dominated milieus. Both collections create erotic landscapes tenuously 
yoked to real places, layering sexual desire with pursuit of the divine. And 
both poets value image over clear statement; often McGuckian’s cryptic 
pieces seem at least as coded as any imagist fragment. 

However, for the most part the Belfast-born poet sounds drastically 
unlike the Pennsylvania native. The geographically loyal McGuckian 
enmeshes her speakers in family relationships; in contrast, the expatriate 
American wanders alone or with a band of initiates along an apparently 
Greek, but deliberately indeterminate, coastline. Both frequently apostro- 
phize unidentified addressees, and both manipulate pronouns in intriguing 
ways, but McGuckian’s lyrics imply mundane, domestic situations. While 
H.D. achieves an incantatory effect through repetition, McGuckian’s tone 
is often discursive or wry; her verse is relatively lush, while H.D’s lines 
are spare and short. Finally, McGuckian claims a value, or at least a toler- 
ance, for inherited notions of womanliness that H.D. criticizes sharply 
throughout her work. 

Two poems on botanically related flowers—H.D’s iris and McGuck- 
ian’s gladiolus—begin to illuminate these contrasts. H.D’s volume, which 
celebrates a dangerous, liminal landscape, includes five poems with parallel 
titles and subjects: “Sea Rose,” “Sea Lily,’ “Sea Poppies,’ “Sea Violet,” and 
“Sea Iris.” In each, she depicts a flower rendered more precious through 
its exposure to a harsh environment. “Sea Iris” (Collected Poems 36-37) 
emphasizes the flower’s struggle to endure, naming it “weed” and de- 
scribing it as “brittle,” “broken,” and “thin.” Like an object of art, the iris 
is “painted” and “stained”; like a maker of art, it “print[s] a shadow” and 
“drag[s] up colour” through its roots in the sand, transforming its sources. 
The single flower in the first section becomes a “band” in the second, 
parallel to the elite group of seekers populating many poems in this col- 
lection and reinforcing the identification between poet and flower. The 
word iris itself indicates the visual nature of H.D.s imagist poems, indicat- 
ing not only the colored membrane of the eye but the Greek messenger 
goddess, whose sign is the rainbow. When H.D. compares the clump of 
flowers to a “fresh prow,” she conjures that Hellenic reference, suggesting 
that the iris, too, performs a stimulating errand, transporting its discoverer 
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in a metaphorical sense. Appropriately, in the Victorian language of flow- 
ers, the iris signified “message” or “messenger” (Seaton 180-81). 

“Gladiolus,” new to the 1993 edition of McGuckian’s volume (31), 
treats a related plant, like the iris in its sword-shaped leaves and spike of 
brilliant flowers. The poem contains only 12 lines, most of which extend a 
further beat or two than those in “Sea Iris.’ While H.D. addresses the iris, 
McGuckian describes her gladiolus as if in a gardener’s manual, meticu- 
lously remarking its “stately flowers,” the shade and structure of the foliage, 
and its method of reproduction. Thrifty and eager to please, McGuckian’s 
gladiolus “will not exhaust the ground” and possesses as “its only aim the 
art / Of making itself loved.” While the flower “step[s] free of its own / 
Foliage,” exercising a limited freedom, the words “border plant” and “col- 
lared” stress containment. Unlike H.D» iris, this is a domesticated, not a 
wild plant; McGuckian even frames this flower between two greenhouse 
poems, “The Sun-Trap” and “The Orchid-House.” While H.Dys tone is 
sympathetic and praising, McGuckian mimics objectivity, positioning 
herself as an expert (a master) rather than an admirer. She demonstrates 
her mastery, too, in playful ways: the phrase “satiny moons / Of honesty,’ 
for instance, encrypts part of that plant’s Latin name (Lunaria annua). 

McGuckian’s attitude toward the gladiolus remains one of the most 
interesting ambiguities of this brief poem. Like H.D’s flowers, it exists 
as a poetic object and also generates art—if one concedes, at least, that 
“making oneself loved” constitutes a creative endeavor. While detailed 
description conveys the poet's fascination with the plant—she does de- 
vote an entire poem to it, without deploying the gladiolus as an obvious 
conceit for some other subject—McGuckian sounds distinctly arch at 
several points. For instance, her flower’s method of survival involves not 
endurance despite a hostile world but manipulation of its own appeal 
and a susceptibility to the “roguish draught” that lays the ovules open 
for pollination. These passive virtues are stereotypically feminine; indeed, 
this lovable candidate for sunny garden borders resembles the familiar 
domestic angel, ambitious only to please in her limited sphere, devoted 
to reproduction. 

Other elements of the poem, however, complicate this reading. First, 
the word itself is Latin for little sword, and thus bears distinctly masculine 
connotations. Second, McGuckian throughout emphasizes the flower’ 
asexual method of propagation. The poem’s only end rhymes, “clone” and 
“own,” accent this strategy, and McGuckian startles us with an image of 
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sexual violence only to defuse it in the following line: “its grains ripped / 
Benignly.’ While McGuckian to some extent identifies her aesthetic with 
this plant’s pleasing arts, rooting her own poetry in a narrowly observed 
domestic world, she also portrays this world in startling, defamiliarizing 
ways. Her gladiolus-woman-poet, despite these traditional attributes, 
possesses an ambiguous though intense sexuality and exerts her own, ap- 
parently passive, mastery of her environment. The poem remains tantaliz- 
ingly ambiguous in its attitude: does McGuckian present this model with 
amused detachment, approval, or some other judgment? 

Flowers as figures for female experience might seem to emphasize 
heterosexual eroticism (as Dickinson’s nectar-drunken bees do) and repro- 
duction. Hence H.D’s wild specimens hint at her own modern marriage, 
in which each member exercised a sexual freedom that challenged the 
institution’s conventions. Even McGuckian, though, finds examples in 
her border garden of unconventional sexuality. Talking to or about their 
flowers, each poet investigates a range of erotic and literary possibilities. 


Garden varieties 


Unlike McGuckian’s collection, H.D’s Sea Garden contains no title poem. 
Instead, “Sheltered Garden” defines the antithesis of the title image (Col- 
lected Poems 19—21).“Sheltered Garden” implicitly describes the discipline 
of conventional femininity in withering terms, preferring the dangers 
of the sea’s harsh weather to the safety of garden walls. She decries the 
“beauty without strength” fostered by constraint and declares, “it is better 
to taste of frost— / the exquisite frost-— / than of wadding and of dead 
grass.” If gardens are “deadly, sweet, and overripe paradises,” as Laity puts 
it (45), H.D’s paradoxical title retains only the lightest possible suggestion 
of the term’s association with containment.'* If H.D’s poem desires escape 
from confined Victorian womanhood to modern sexual liberation, it also 
seeks “a new beauty / in some terrible / wind-tortured place.” 

H.Dy’s longing for wind in “Sheltered Garden” and other Sea Garden 
poems suggests a search for inspiration, for an invigorated poetic voice. 
Chillingly, however, it also recalls the particulars of her 1915 stillbirth. 
Richard Aldington described the experience to Amy Lowell in a letter 
of 21 May: “I haven’t seen the doctor, but the nurse said it was a beau- 
tiful child & they can’t think why it didn’t live. It was very strong, but 
wouldn’t breathe” (16).A sheltered garden, then, not only suggests Victo- 
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rian femininity and pre-imagist aesthetics but also evokes a uterine space 
that promises to protect life but ultimately destroys it. This poem, in fact, 
describes fruit that is “smothered” by straw: “this beauty, / beauty without 
strength, / chokes out life” (20). While H.D. here seeks a kind of poetry 
repudiating old constraints, her diction also remembers a perfect yet 
lifeless baby whom she cannot resuscitate. Instead, she wishes to “forget, 
to find a new beauty”: her art both memorializes the loss and hopes to 
supplant it with new life. 

Paradoxically, then, the liberating winds of Sea Garden suggest the 
failure of maternity and a potentially fruitful future. Throughout most 
of the volume, as in “Sheltered Garden,” “fruit cannot drop / through 
this thick air” (25); neither poems nor children can thrive in the tame 
environs of Victorian culture. She therefore petitions a sea wind to cre- 
ate a harsher and wilder, seemingly unmaternal climate. However, H.D. 
can only imagine successful fruition of motherhood or poetry in such a 
radically changed, storm-blasted world. While her first collection does not 
develop a clear vision of how successful maternity and poetic creativity 
might coexist, her metaphors insist that they require the same condi- 
tions. 

In contrast, the title poem of The Flower Master embraces a sheltered 
space, suggesting different attitudes toward poetry and womanhood. The 
first-person plural speaker obediently engages in her lessons: “we come 
to terms with shade, with the principle / of enfolding space.” In fact, the 
immediate “master” of the poem seems to be not Baudelaire, as Docherty 
suggests, but a teacher of ikebana, instilling the principles of Japanese 
floral arrangement. (Porter also, although very briefly, notes “references 
to Japanese arts and custom” in this lyric [92].) Stella Coe, in her study 
of ikebana, uses the term “flower master” itself to refer to an expert in 
this discipline (22), and McGuckian’s references to the Japanese festival 
of moon viewing and to the tea ceremony confirm the allusion. The 
flower master’s students learn how to bend seasonally appropriate plants 
into designs and create the symbolic correspondences that this art often 
suggests. This strategy of bending rather than cutting also suggests an 
immediate contrast to H.D/s rough handling, and the pliant strength of 

boughs manipulated for these arrangements evokes the similarly passive 
virtues of McGuckian’s gladiolus. 

The meditative function of ikebana, in fact, illuminates the entire col- 
lection. Directing would-be practitioners, Coe writes, “the way to proceed 
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is to let your insight guide you. You want a direct, non-analytic expression 
of the theme in the simplest terms possible” (129). McGuckian herself and 
several critics have characterized her strategies in similar terms. Sirr, for 
instance, describes her evasions of rational discourse: “the images are not 
there to elucidate but to detonate and resonate in all their weird energy” 
(461). Elmer Andrews analyzes the “pull between logic and illogicality” 
(135) in her work, and Mary O’Connor sees McGuckian’s “flight to 
the semiotic” (155) as a response to the pressures of living in Northern 
Ireland. In “Surfacing” McGuckian professes, “Poetry is my way of get- 
ting drunk” (105), calls the poetic process “vatic” (106), and describes her 
poems as patterns meant to express “my inability to speak... . I want to 
make English sound like a foreign language to itself” (105). Her works 
rarely present clear situations, coherent speakers, or consistent narratives; 
their purposes remain oblique, so that the poems serve as tokonamas 
enshrining their evocatively arranged sprays. 

Even so, the very allusions in “The Flower Master” to ikebana in- 
tersect with literary modernism. McGuckian’s speaker studies under 
“the school of the grass moon,” a translation of Sogetsu-ryu. Although 
ikebana originated as a masculine discipline performed by priests, noble- 
men, and warriors, recent centuries democratized the pursuit and created 
new versions (Coe 22-23). Sogetsu, founded in the 1920s, “has a wide 
following both in and outside Japan, possibly because it is the most easily 
translated into the language of other cultures.” It emphasizes individuality 
and originality in creating arrangements; its founder, Sofu Teshigahara, has 
been called “the Picasso of ikebana” (Coe 23). Thus Sogestu’s movement 
coincides roughly with imagism, the modernist movement arising in 
part from H.D’s early poems. McGuckian’s interest in ikebana, moreover, 
echoes some modernists’ preoccupation with the Orient. 

Though it embraces rather than rejects bowers, “The Flower Master” 
does share some qualities and images with “Sheltered Garden,” just as 
the larger volumes correspond in certain points. These correspondences, 
further, suggest where McGuckian’s view of womanhood overlaps with 
H.Dys: each poet, in particular, celebrates female sexual appetite. Both 
“The Flower Master” and “Sheltered Garden” eroticize their landscapes; 
the students in the contemporary poem, for instance, “stroke gently the 
necks of daffodils / and make them throw their heads back to the sun,” 
and collect plants with suggestive names like “sweet / sultan, dainty nip- 
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plewort.” McGuckian’s “sea-fans with sea-lavender” invoke H.D/s many 
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sea flowers, and both poems suggest an autumnal mood, H.D. through 
ripening fruit and McGuckian through the mid-September festival of 
moon viewing. These similarities, however, frame the essentially contrary 
stands the poems adopt. Placing her “scissors in brocade,” eschewing the 
wild, invigorating breakage H.D. imagines, McGuckian’s speaker espouses 
gentleness and tradition. Even the form of “The Flower Master” resists 
its predecessor’s. McGuckian avoids symmetry and creates a tripartite ar- 
rangement in loyalty to ikebana’s aesthetics (these Japanese arrangements 
consist of three main lines), but she also returns to meters the imagists 
eschewed (Coe 43).“The Flower Master” adheres to a rough pentameter, 
irregularly rhymed, while “Sea Garden” depends for its rebellious music 
on jaggedly uneven lines and verses. 

Whenever McGuckian herself describes poems in The Flower Mas- 
ter, she emphasizes their preoccupation with sexuality, pregnancy, and 
childbirth. In “My Words Are Traps” she emphasizes the book’s focus on 
“the cruelty of birth” (117) and refers to death itself as “the flowermas- 
ter” (119), adding still another layer to that title image. In a 1996 essay, 
“Drawing Ballerinas,” she links the private violence of such experience 
with the political violence of the Irish Troubles that has also shaped her 
life (196-97). In a letter, she drives home just how immediately she treats 
the particulars of parturition: 


As for flower-arranging—that poem (the title-poem) was just 
using the process as an image for the fear of childbirth. The im- 
ages of cutting and tearing were to do with episiotomy, that 
horrible word. Unspellable. I just found the harnessing of fertil- 
ity to be something passive that happened to me, and wanted to 
assert some vigorous learning-pattern against my lack of control. 
I wanted to be both flower and flower-gatherer. I found the 
whole experience of pregnancy and birth, especially the first 
time, very difficult and lonely, and impossible to write about. 

I guess in that poem I exorcised the pain of that education. 
There’s a wash in it between tenderness and cruelty. It’s related 
to my early church-going and the preparation of flowers for the 
altars and feast. Women being allowed to do only that, not actu- 
ally serve the Mass or say it. Yet without the maternal centre, the 
special guest (Christ) could not be contemplated. So the poem’s 
about this inversion of power. The ending is still very mysteri- 
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ous to me. How we see things from a very limited viewpoint ... 
How the baby’s feet kicking you are your main communication 
with it, you being the container or vase ...I guess, it’s about—a 
forceps delivery—when you would like to have smoothed the 
path yourself. (11 Feb. 2001) 


McGuckian’s generous expansion on the poem’s purposes illuminate it 
wonderfully: the tools of ikebana suddenly translate into the instruments 
of modern childbirth, and ambiguities of position within the poem align 
with the first-time mother’s own confused apprehension of an over- 
whelming event. Her comments in interviews and at readings, likewise, 
reveal the startling literalness of her apparently abstract, difficult poems. 

“The Flower Master,” then, like “Gladiolus,” never lets one forget that 
flowers contain a plant’s sexual structures, even as McGuckian celebrates 
their beauty and variety and invokes their traditional symbolism. Indeed, 
she creates a specific parallel between the flowers and the delivering 
woman’s perineum (a genital connection that echoes Aldington’s coded 
reference to H.D’s “flower”). Women have only a few ways to decrease the 
odds of episiotomy, a minor procedure that nevertheless can cause a great 
deal of postpartum pain: good nutrition improves tissue elasticity; massage 
can help the perineum stretch (“stroke gently the necks of daffodils”); 
slowing the delivery can also allow the tissue to stretch gradually (“delay / 
The loveliness of the hibiscus dawn”). Identifying, as McGuckian writes, 
with “both flower and flower-gatherer,” the poet both acknowledges the 
uncontrollable aspects of birth and searches, as pregnant women often do, 
for the means to master it. She poses ceremony and expertise against the 
terrifying violence of parturition. Likewise, the volume as a whole en- 
acts a delicate counterpoise between powerful natural drives and equally 
urgent human discipline. Unlike H.D’s early work, at least, McGuckian’s 
poetry does put great faith in containment, ritual, and control of the 
world’s, and her body’s, utter wildness. 


Scions 


As students of overlapping traditions, H.D. and McGuckian inherit the 
garden trope from multiple precursors. Both certainly allude to Eden; 
Docherty even emphasizes references to the Fall in McGuckian’s book 
over the pregnancy motif stressed by McGuckian herself and most of her 
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critics. H.D’s readers register the Hellenism in her gardens: Friedman calls 
Sea Garden “a sequence of modern pastorals,” referring to Theocritus as a 
model (51); Gregory identifies H.D’s “reinvention of the Orphic prayer” 
in this volume, drawing on romantic Hellenism (83); Collecott finds 
an embedded network of allusions to Sappho (159, 266-67). H.D. and 
McGuckian were also particularly steeped in Victorian literature, which 
is marked by its own horticultural obsessions, H.D. because she came of 
age in the early part of the twentieth century and McGuckian through 
her thesis research.'> Finally, both encountered the flower trope through 
Dickinson’s work, although at the time H.D. composed Sea Garden, 
Dickinson’s work had been published only in bowdlerized versions. 

However, these two poets share other important circumstances. Sea 
Garden and The Flower Master both constitute debut collections by ambi- 
tious women poets powerfully formed by the British literary tradition, 
although both felt marginal to it by reason of sex and national identity, 
and McGuckian felt marginal to it as well by religion. Most crucially 
for my argument, each first book documents pregnancy and the poet's 
concern with her own fertility, although neither writes plainly about the 
subject. The themes and vocabulary shared by these volumes reflect paral- 
lels between the poets’ interests and situations. Even their metaphors, to 
some extent, join at the root. 

McGuckian’s experiments certainly build on the “papery legacies,” 
as “The Flower Master” puts it, of previous women poets including H.D. 
However, the differences between these two prominently titled poems 
suggest how widely their attitudes toward gender diverge. While H.D. 
celebrates a harsh, androgynous beauty, “The Flower Master” thrives in 
sheltered space and admires the delicacy of its shade-loving specimens. 
While “Mid-Day,” the fourth poem in Sea Garden, laments “hot shrivelled 
seeds” (Collected Poems 10) scattered over pavement in a strong image of 
writer’s block and, simultaneously, a troubled pregnancy (Friedman 49), 
McGuckian’s collection seethes with fertility, depicting numerous crowd- 
ed, feminine houses and greenhouses; collecting various nests, seeds, and 
children; evoking moons and milk fevers. Both compare procreation with 
literary composition, but H.D’s struggling flowers imply her pessimism 
about a female artist’s ability to nurture offspring. McGuckian expresses 
far more hope about the coexistence of art and motherhood. Her poetry, 
in fact, deeply roots itself in maternity as material, just as Ostriker pre- 
scribes. 
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Contrasts in the imagery, then, reflect contrasts in sexual politics, al- 
though their terms and figures share common elements. The Flower Master, 
like Sea Garden, depicts disruptive desires and bends readers’ expectations, 
as hostile reviews have attested (see Ann Beer for a catalog of these). 
Nevertheless, when McGuckian tells Sailer, “I feel very tied by laws and 
very bound” (“Interview,” ed. Sailer 115), she sounds as different as she 
possibly could from H.D. in her early poems, which, coded as they are, 
revel in risk, resistance, and broken mores. This contrast echoes in their 
comments about the relationship between womb and brain. “My womb 
is almost my brain,” McGuckian has declared, again to Sailer (121), insist- 
ing on the femaleness of her writing as deliberately as H.D. adhered to 
those genderless initials.'° In her Notes on Thought and Vision H.D. explains 
creative work in comparable terms. She describes “the over-mind,’ her 
phrase for a state of insight or vision, as a closed, watery space, distinctly 
uterine (18-19). However, she also argues for creative activity that is not 
inflected by sex: “the brain and the womb are both centres of conscious- 
ness, equally important. ...The two work separately, perceive separately, 
and yet make one picture” (21, 23). 

McGuckian’s comments to interviewers in more recent years reflect 
a shift in sexual politics. A few years after the Sailer interview, Brandes 
quotes McGuckian in a wry mood on the role of place in her poems: 
“keeping my place, a woman’s place is in the home. Second-class citizen- 
ship” (64). Here as in “Gladiolus,’ McGuckian interweaves an acute, even 
mocking awareness of the restrictions that have been placed on female 
experience with an evident belief that constriction can produce positive 
results, in life and in art. In her published conversation with Irish poet 
Ni Dhomhnaill, McGuckian speaks of multiple experiences with sexual 
discrimination and laments the absence of women authors in her course- 
work, and in the Sailer interview she insists that women should receive 
equality of opportunity. However, she quickly qualifies her identification 
with feminism: 


You know, if you’re too demanding for your freedom then you 
are going to destroy your home. I’m for feminism as long as 

it doesn’t destroy in woman what is the most precious to her, 
which is her ability to relate and soften and make a loving en- 
vironment for others as well as herself. . . . Sometimes there is 
something in feminism that demands you to be almost masculine 
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and that’s what frightens me a bit about it, or to sort of repudi- 
ate reproduction. ...I find feminism attractive in theory but 

in practice I think it ends up influenced by lesbians and—very 
lonely and embittered and stressed and full of hatred. (121) 


H.Dys rebellion against Victorian notions of pure, passionless womanhood 
springs partly from her bisexuality; McGuckian’s version of femininity, 
while also libidinous, is distinctly heterosexual, even homophobic in this 
remark (though not in any other published comments that I have discov- 
ered). The Irish writer’s program for contemporary poetry involves a par- 
tial validation of traditional femininity in contrast to how key modernist 
women undertook marriage and motherhood: bisexual H.D. was married 
and, after her 1915 stillborn delivery, bore a healthy daughter, but her 
marriage quickly shattered and she raised her child in an unconventional 
way.” The two individuals, certainly, seem utterly opposite as mothers: 
while McGuckian produced her first books at home around four small 
children for whom she was primarily responsible, H.D. resumed her travels 
shortly after childbirth, mostly delegating to others the care of Perdita, her 
child born of an extramarital liaison. 

In The Flower Master, McGuckian revisits Sea Garden’s scenes, vo- 
cabulary, and erotic passion, but in so doing inverts H.D/s central gesture 
of divorcing womanhood from domesticity. “Poets of this generation,” 
speculates McGuckian about her own contemporaries, “are the pioneers 
of women who’ve survived birth, survived multiple births, in order to 
write about it. And maintained the marriage relationship. | think the 
complexities of holding all these irons in the fire and keeping your 
inwardness intact are immeasurable” (McGuckian and Ni Dhomhnaill 
606). McGuckian controversially describes biological reproduction as a 
precondition for poetic production and downplays potential conflicts 
among marriage, motherhood, and profession. Her position ignores cer- 
tain gaps and problems: some twenty-first century women struggle with 
and redefine the institutions of marriage and maternity as vigorously as 
H.D. did. Nevertheless, both H.D’s and McGuckian’s gardens, pervaded by 
the intense and even terrifying transformations of motherhood, reconsider 
the traditional opposition between safe private havens and violent public 
arenas. H.D. forecasts a new wild world to resuscitate lost daughters, al- 
though her early poems primarily emphasize that world’s necessary perils. 
McGuckian’s poetry of vivid, physical motherhood finds a comparably 
empowering strangeness at home, in the scented bower. 
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Notes 


1. Just since 2001, several new books on the subject have received substantial 
media attention. See for example Belkin, Crittenden, Cusk, Hewlett, and Wolf. 


2. See Hollenberg’s comments on the blurred distinction between creation and 
procreation for recent women writers (10—11) and Suleiman’s discussion of 
psychoanalysis and women writers. 


3. McGuckian gives conflicting reports on how she manages to find writing 
time. In “Surfacing” (1994) she tells Kimberly S. Bohman, “I can write with 
kids around me. I’ve written on this table [in the garden] with kids screaming, 
and sometimes those are the best poems” (95).To McCracken (1999) she as- 
serts, “The children have to be unconscious, asleep, before I can write, and my 
husband and I must be at peace with each other” (170). 


4.A horticultural catalog of flower-focused lyrics by women writing in Eng- 
lish is beyond the scope of this essay; most poets, male and female, have taken 
a turn at this traditional metaphor. However, a short list of female poets for 
whom this is a persistent motif might include Emily Dickinson, whose use of 
the trope to register sensual and spiritual experience surely inflects most twen- 
tieth-century poetic gardens; Mina Loy, especially in “Anglo-Mongrels and 
the Rose”; Sylvia Plath and her brilliant, dangerous poppies and tulips; Louise 
Gliick, the current American laureate, whose sexual flowers dramatize human 
vulnerability; and Rita Dove and her suburban gardens. 


5. McGuckian’s first book may react against H.D. more than she admits. Some 
of her most astute readers describe The Flower Master’s central search for female 
predecessors, including earlier women writers. Porter, commenting on this 
quest in McGuckian’s first three book-length collections, notes how McGuck- 
ian makes “a place for herself in a female artistic tradition by acknowledging 
her debt to the female heritage of domestic artistry” (96) in poems including 
“The Seed-Picture” and locates her “‘in the tradition of poets like Emily Dick- 
inson and Marianne Moore, in whose writing a bolder claim for the poet’s 
own work is often hidden behind a more traditionally feminine, self-effacing 
facade” (88). In her overview for Scribner's British Writers series, Wills likewise 
characterizes The Flower Master as a book that “consider[s] how to create new 
forms of continuity and inheritance, and how tradition can be both preserved 
and renewed” (281). For a powerful comment on contemporary Irish women 
poets and their poverty in Irish precursors, see Ni Dhomhnaill’s “What Fore- 
mothers?” 


6. McGuckian describes her canny strategy for winning a key competition: 
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I sent away for the previous year’s winners and saw they liked narrative 
poems of about forty lines—it had to be substantial and to flitter about 
the place. I wrote three poems in this style and submitted them under 
a pseudonym, and I won. . . . They assumed that I was a male pretend- 
ing to be a woman. They couldn’t believe I was six months pregnant 
when they came over with their cameras. The big thing about it was 
that a well-known literary figure came second to me, and they rearranged 
the prize money so that I got less and he got more. I didn’t care. I was 
pregnant, and I had won this. But the TLS cared. They created a huge 
fuss for weeks, wanting to know whether my prize money was cut 
from £1,000 to £500 because I was Irish, or Catholic, or a woman, 
or unknown. And then British publishers began writing to me—Faber 
wrote, and Charles Monteith was on the phone—and I ended up get- 
ting published with Oxford. (McGuckian and Ni Dhomhnaill 592-93) 


7. Identified by McGuckian, letter 27 Mar. 2001. 
8. See Boughn 5-7 for a summary of these versions. 
9. See also Dettmar and Watt. 


10. Zilboorg’s edition of letters from Richard Aldington to H.D. is the most 
helpful published source on H.D. relations with Constable & Co. Zilboorg al- 
ludes to wartime paper shortages and Sea Garden’s subsequent publication de- 
lay from the winter of 1916 to the following fall (22); she also mentions small, 
sporadic royalties from Sea Garden’s publication (62n) and Constable’s probable 
rejection of H.D.s second collection of poetry, Hymen, which was eventually 
published by the Egoist Press in 1921 (212n).A biographical appendix identi- 
fies Edward Hutton as a reader and translator at Constable who worked closely 
on Sea Garden (219); Aldington makes several references to Hutton in his let- 
ters, alternately hopeful and disparaging. Also see Silverstein’s chronology for 
the year 1916. For a history of Constable & Co. see Altick, Mumby and Nor- 
rie, and Sutherland. I thank Lawrence Rainey for these sources. 


11. Zilboorg directed my attention to this exchange. 


12. See Porter (Moore); Murphy (Eliot, H.D.); Gray (Yeats); Sailer (Joyce, 
Woolf); Gonzalez (Joyce); Docherty (James); Sirr (Stevens); and Cahill (Stein). 


13. Many critics discuss representations of maternity in McGuckian, including 
Wills, Improprieties; Beer; Batten; and O’Connor. 


14. DuPlessis also discusses Sea Garden as an “oxymoronic” title (12). 


15. In her essay “Drawing Ballerinas,” McGuckian describes her parents’ 
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“heritage of Victorian narratives and heroic tragedies they had learned in 
school” (189) as well as her “MA in Anglo-Irish literature, studying the nine- 
teenth-century novelists, Griffin, Edgeworth, the Banim brothers and William 
Carleton” (195). She also, in “Birds and Their Masters,” jokes about her “early 
desire to be a nineteenth-century English poet” (29). Friedman argues that 
“H.D’s harsh flowers represent a repudiation of the sentimental language of 
flowers popularized by the Victorians,” especially Kate Greenaway (59); Laity 
delineates H.D/s extensive debt to decadent romanticism. On the nineteenth- 
century preoccupation with botany, see King, who examines the trope of the 
blooming girl in the Victorian novel. 


16. Coincidentally, both poets chose pen names influenced by powerful male 
mentors. Pound famously signed “H.D., Imagiste” to Hilda Doolittle’s Poetry 
submission, although H.D. has told different versions of that story and pub- 
lished under a variety of pseudonyms, as Friedman recounts (35-46). Medbh 
McGuckian, born Maeve McCaughan, chose the Irish spelling of her name 
after Seamus Heaney, her teacher, signed books to her that way (“Drawing Bal- 
lerinas” 195). 


17. On H.Dy’s unorthodox approach to motherhood, see Morris 120-48 and 
Schaffner (H.D?s daughter). 


I submitted an early, brief version of this essay to Linda Kinnahan’s seminar on 
Modern and Contemporary Women Poets at the New Modernisms Confer- 
ence at Pennsylvania State University in October 1999. A slightly revised ver- 
sion of the seminar paper appeared in the online periodical How2 1.3 (2000) 
<http://www.departments.bucknell.ed...ler_center/how2>. I’m grateful to 
many people for their suggestions at later stages of composition: the members 
of Works in Progress group of the English Department at Washington and Lee; 
Helen Emmitt; and especially Diana Collecott and Caroline Zilboorg. 
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“Vital Contact”: Eugene O’Neill 


and the Working Class 


Patrick J. Chura 


O’Neill entered upon the scene as one darkly handsome sailor 
with burning eyes and burning ambition, with undiscovered tal- 


ent and unproduced plays. 


—Leona Rust Egan (153) 


A famous photograph of Eugene O’Neill shows the playwright at 
the threshold of his career, gazing calmly seaward from the shore in 


Yale Collection of American Literature, 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, Yale University 


Provincetown.' He is wearing the 
navy-blue sailor’s uniform jersey 
that he had been given upon his 
promotion from ordinary seaman 
to able-bodied seaman on board 
the American Line cruise ship 
Philadelphia in 1911. O’Neill’s at- 
titude is contemplative and tranquil, 
his posture reposed and dignified, 
but his clothing suggests physi- 
cal labor. He is inwardly a poet- 
playwright and outwardly a sailor. 
Well-groomed, relaxed, and pensive 
between sea and land, he advertises 
affiliation with the working class 
while engaged in a type of leisure 
that excludes him from it. 

As an icon of the playwright’s 
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life and work, O’Neill’s sailor’s jersey has been variously interpreted, but 
it was certainly more than just a souvenir of his last voyage as a seaman. 
In nearly every interview he gave during the first decade of his career, 
O’Neill was careful to mention his apprenticeship as a common sailor, 
often adding other working-class credentials, including a stint doing 
“manual work for the Swift Packing people” (qtd. in Mindil 4), but rarely 
failing to draw attention to what the jersey certified—that he “became 
an able seaman on the American Line ships” and spent almost all of two 
years at sea. More than 20 years after he had left his seafaring life, his third 
wife Carlotta had the moth-eaten sweater mended and presented it to 
him; the gift left him speechless with pleasure (Sheaffer 197). All his life, 
O’Neill kept the jersey. 

A recent biographer interprets the significance of the jersey in some- 
what conventional terms, speculating that it expressed “the first outward 
indication ... that Eugene might ever have the least success in the world 
or be self-supporting” (Black 115). On another level, however, the uni- 
form sweater with bold white letters spelling out American Line bespoke 
not conventionality but its denial, symbolizing a determined if conflicted 
rejection of middle-class canons. 

In 1916, O’Neill seems to have attempted to use his sailor’s uniform 
to facilitate his first entry into the theater. At the age of 28, five years after 
his sea voyages, he donned his old American Line jersey for his arrival in 
Provincetown and his audition with the Provincetown Players, costuming 
himself as a seasoned seaman and carrying a sailor’s knapsack full of plays. 
“Dressed slackly like a sailor who had just jumped ship,’ O’Neill “had 
come to town trampishly” (Kemp 95), apparently drawing on a somewhat 
remote seagoing experience to lend credibility to his current dramatic 
efforts. The decision to present himself as a worker to the Provincetown- 
ers was shrewd; the Players themselves wore flannel shirts to identify with 
the working class. 

Partly because some of the original Players saw through O’Neill’s 
staged working-class identity? and partly because the play he initially 
offered to the Provincetowners was “a very slight piece” (Ranald 506),* 
O’Neill’s first tryout did not go well. At the second meeting between 
O’Neill and the Players, however, “something decidedly clicked” (Kemp 
96). When “Bound East for Cardiff,’ a one-act play about the death of 
a common seaman in a ship’s forecastle, was read for the Provincetown 
group, approval was unanimous. It was “the breakthrough they had hoped 
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for” (Egan 11). Susan Glaspell’s Provincetown memoir recalls that after 
this O'Neill reading, “Then we knew what we were for” (254). As Harry 
Kemp explained, “This time no one doubted that here was a genuine 
playwright” (96). If the fledgling theatrical company had found its dra- 
matist, the dramatist had also discovered, apparently through trial and 
error, a social theme and artistic formula that would sustain his rise to 
prominence. 

Though “Bound East” may legitimately be called an innovative play, 
its attempt to provide the middle class with intimate access to working- 
class reality was not an unusual social phenomenon or artistic theme in 
the 1910s. Numerous nonfictional downclassing experiments suggest a 
high level of historical concern with both experimentally motivated and 
reform-driven affiliation with the lower classes by genteel interlopers 
beginning around the 1880s and peaking—along with the furthermost 
inroads of socialism into American politics—in the decade and a half 
preceding World War I.* Mark Pittenger’s study of nonfiction narratives 
produced by middle-class writers who “passed” as poor workers in order 
to investigate the underclass or experience poverty identifies 49 such 
texts in the Progressive era alone (55). By the 1910s, a new phrase—“‘vital 
contact”’—had become current among rebellious Harvard undergradu- 
ates and New York political liberals, giving a name to the frequent ex- 
perimental interaction between genteel radicals and workers. Christine 
Stansell’s recent work, American Moderns, observes that “vital contact,” a 
term in general use in the pre-World War I decade, “distilled an ethos of 
cross-class exchange” (64). The theory was that “privileged youth ... were 
enervated by overeducation and overrefinement and that they could re- 
vivify themselves through contact with supposedly simpler, hardier, more 
spirited people” (61). 

For male seekers of “vital contact,” class descent ideally resulted in 
a restored masculine identity through the exchange of the softening 
conditions of privileged life for the rugged hardships of a labor environ- 
ment.” Intertwining masculine self-renewal with themes of pastoral es- 
cape, downclassing mirrored aspects of Theodore Roosevelt’s ideal of the 
“strenuous life” as a method of physically rebuilding overly domesticated 
male selfhood in the late Victorian age. William James made explicit the 
link between Roosevelt’s masculine ideal and the downclassing of the 
Progressive era in The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). Searching for 
a vibrant, creative middle ground between what he termed “military” and 
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“saintly” asceticism, James concluded that socioeconomic self-denial was 
the logical answer: “May not voluntarily accepted poverty be ‘the strenu- 
ous life, without the need of crushing weaker peoples?” (367). Alluding 
directly to Roosevelt's behavioral standard and terminology, James argued 
that “poverty indeed is the strenuous life” while implicitly admonishing 
snobbery, cautioning against material measures of social worth, and con- 
demning the obscene acquisition of wealth that characterized turn-of- 
the-century finance capitalism. 

Not surprisingly, female “vital contact” differed from the male model, 
producing for its devotees a different kind of sociological authority. When 
Jane Addams founded Hull House in 1889 in one of Chicago’s most 
impoverished wards, her example inspired educated upper-class young 
women in Chicago and several other northern cities to relinquish mate- 
rial comforts to live and work among the poor. The female paradigm 
of the proletarian journey in the Progressive era involved ameliorative 
social work, not simply passing through and embodying the lower class 
but reforming it—actively inculcating bourgeois moral, spiritual, and 
aesthetic standards among working-class subjects. Through their desire 
to nurture and make over the lower classes in their own image, the “old 
maids at Hull House” embodied a surrogate maternal function that at- 
tenuated their declarations of sexual independence and bespoke only a 
partial liberation from the conventions of gender. 

In addition to these models of class interaction, the Paterson silk 
workers’ strike of 1913 produced an influential theatrical display of cross- 
class interaction during the formative period of O’Neill’s dramatic career. 
The Paterson strike brought Bohemian intellectuals and the working class 
together before 20,000 spectators on the stage of Madison Square Gar- 
den to create the spectacular Paterson Strike Pageant, an unprecedented 
display of possibilities for cross-class unity that is now understood by art 
historians as “an important incident in the history of radical self-con- 
sciousness and in the history of public art” (Nochlin 64). The Paterson 
Pageant—which reenacted events from the Paterson strike as a way of 
publicizing the violent reality of the class war and raising money for the 
strike fund—forged an innovative coalition between striking workers 
and leisure-class intellectuals, exemplified a fascinating ideal of societal 
revitalization, and produced an expressive, revolutionary dramatic text that 
is still actively being interpreted.’ As the principal force behind the pag- 
eant, Harvard graduate and Greenwich Village radical John Reed exerted 
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enormous influence on public perceptions of the strike in particular and 
the class war in general.8 

A number of the founding members of the Provincetown Players had 
been involved in or present at the Paterson Pageant, ensuring that what 
awaited O’Neill at Provincetown in 1916 was a highly class-conscious 
group of politically engaged artists who were particularly receptive to the 
notion of dramatizing working-class experience.” Reed himself was prob- 
ably the most dynamic member of the Players in 1916; he was the group’s 
coleader and author of the Players’ constitution. Reed’s play Freedom was 
performed in Provincetown in the same summer as O’Neill’s authorial 
debut in “Bound East for Cardiff?’ which Reed acted in. In terms of 
personality, “O’Neill shared with Reed that drive to rub elbows with the 
tough lower-class elements of society” (Rosenstone 250), a drive that is 
as visible an influence in Reed’s Paterson experience as it is in O’Neill’s 
early life and early plays. Years later O’Neill acknowledged that it was 
Reed’s influence that first brought him to Provincetown." 

While Reed was “particularly instrumental in developing the Players” 
(Rosenstone 248), he did so in coalition with George Cram “Jig” Cook, 
the Players’ artistic director, who had organized the group’s first season in 
the summer of 1915.Two years before founding the Players, Cook had sat 
enthralled at the Paterson Pageant, which he said had given him insight 
into “what the theater might be” (Glaspell 250). Reed and Cook were 
“the first to believe” in the Provincetown Players’ idea of an experimental 
theater that would provide “vital drama” by portraying “the passion of 
the primitive group.” That such language curiously resembles eye-witness 
descriptions of the Paterson Pageant is perhaps not coincidental. Cook 
had referred to the pageant as “the first labor play” and profusely praised 
the “feeling of oneness” with the strikers that Reed had conveyed (qtd. 
in Glaspell 250). Thus the artistic stances of both of O’Neill’s major col- 
laborators at Provincetown were in some way derivative of Paterson. As 
at least one historian of American theater has noted, “The Paterson Strike 
Pageant prepared the way for the Provincetown plays” (Egan 106)."' 

The pageant’s artistic success was undeniable, but the assumptions 
upon which Reed’s Paterson intervention had been predicated were 
infinitely more complicated. In financial terms, for example, the pageant 
was a fiasco that actually lost money for the strike fund; in terms of striker 
solidarity, the effort may have been even more harmful. Whether or not 
organizers like Reed fully realized it at the time, their exertions caused 
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enormous disharmony and a loss of morale among the workers they had 
meant to help.'* Though Reed himself came to embody an example of 
class cooperation that is still legendary in the annals of the American Left, 
it is likely that his personal actions were ultimately deleterious to the cause 
of the strikers.'* Foremost among the problematic lessons adumbrated at 
Paterson was the crucial indication—clear in hindsight but apparently 
not to the Paterson activists—of the impracticability of political union 
between the laboring class and sympathetic bourgeois intellectuals. Could 
a middle-class radical/dramatist first seamlessly cross classes and “be” a 
worker, then interpret workers’ lives in ways that ultimately aided them 
in the class struggle? What are the real effects—for both downclasser and 
working-class subject—of class barrier transgression? 

Judging by his early career, Eugene O’Neill seems to have been 
extremely intrigued by these questions. In his early plays, O’Neill repeat- 
edly explored situations that would have both troubled the pageant and 
complicated the thinking of the settlement movement—situations that 
suggested that the harsh lessons from Paterson, along with the practical 
limitations of the Hull House paradigm of “vital contact,’ were ultimately 
not lost on the self-proclaimed sailor-playwright. The result is that while 
O’Neill’s actions, public persona, and public discourse explicitly accept 
the viability of “vital contact” as a method of both self-realization and so- 
cial progress, his plays betray other, less sanguine conclusions.'* Moreover, 
the relation between O’Neill’s personal “vital contact” and the deeper 
theorization of identically situated class issues in his early drama is de- 
fined by disillusionment—disillusionment engendered by a willingness to 
confront the contradictions and potentially negative effects of cross-class 
interaction. 

Joel Pfister has referred to O’Neill’s role as author of the early Glen- 
cairn plays as that of a “tour guide” for a middle and upper class that was 
“fascinated by exhibits of ‘exotic’ workers” (109). This formula seems 
applicable not only to O’Neill’s audition in Provincetown but also to the 
premier evening of “Bound East for Cardiff”—the first O’Neill work 
ever produced—on 28 July 1916. The atmosphere in the wharf theater, 
notes Susan Glaspell, recreated the feeling of a ship at sea: “There was a 
fog, just as the script demanded, and a fog bell in the harbor. The tide was 
in, and it washed under us and around, spraying through the holes in the 
floor, giving us the rhythm and the flavor of the sea” (254). As Glaspell 
indicates, “the people who had seen the plays, and the people who gave 
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them, were adventurers together. The spectators were part of the Players.” 
What the spectators saw was “a kind of realism and naturalism unexplored 
on the American stage” (Pfister 109), a new type of drama with a focus 
on the working-class subject as its crucial element. In the play, Kemp 
recalls, “we heard the actual speech of men who go to sea; we shared the 
reality of their lives; we felt the motion and windy, wave beaten urge of 
a ship” (96). 

For the Provincetown group, the play confirmed that O’Neill’s as- 
sumption of the outward markers of the laboring class—a class identifica- 
tion previously judged dubious—was not shallow or exterior but deep, 
visceral, and genuine enough to move middle-class audiences. While the 
playwright’s adopted sailor’s clothing was certainly part of the equation, 
what impressed the group about O’Neill had more to do with the illu- 
sion that this play fostered—the creation of a form of shared experience 
between the classes. 

Several critics have viewed the play as a turning point in theater 
history, and the long-term collaboration between O’Neill and the Prov- 
incetown Players that began with this play as a milestone in the develop- 
ment of American drama.” The artistic merits of the work stem from its 
plausible treatment of tragic emotions under lower-class conditions and its 
accurate rendering of working-class dialect. As Pfister has noted, O’ Neill’s 
depiction of the lonely last hours of a sailor’s life in the stifling forecastle 
“brought the lower class life and idiom to the American stage” (109). 
The play’ setting, considered along with O’Neill’s self-identification as a 
common seaman, suggests the correspondence between what Reed and 
“Jig” Cook termed “native art” (qtd. in Glaspell 252) and radical social 
theory. 

Considering the reception of O’Neill’s early subject matter among 
not only the Provincetown players but also the wharf theater audience, 
the playgoing experience as described by Glaspell indicates the ways in 
which O’Neill’s drama satisfied the needs of a middle class seeking self- 
validation in the laboring class. Eric Schocket describes this process as 
“middle class angst cured by proletarian pain” (121), a form of which was 
inherent also in the Paterson Pageant. Glaspell’s recollections of O’Neill’s 
premier are curiously similar in vocabulary to famous accounts of the 
emotional effect of the pageant: “It is not merely figurative language to 
say the old wharf shook with applause. .. . I have never sat before a more 
moving production” (254). Like the Paterson Pageant, the play’s catharsis 
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would have been a joint function of its aesthetic power and its role in al- 
lowing the audience to experience a substitute form of “vital contact.” 

Thus O’Neill’s propitious merging of sailor’s garb with sailors’ lives is 
problematic. It may indicate that, in gaining his first professional foothold 
in Provincetown, O'Neill presaged and intentionally accommodated his 
audience’s desire to form lower-class affiliations. It may suggest that at 
this stage of his career, O’Neill genuinely accepted certain premises of 
“vital contact” as an ideal form of class interaction. It may mean that he 
did both. In any case, Glaspell’s observation that “The sea has been good 
to Eugene O’Neill. It was there for his opening” (254) asserts the central 
importance of the sailor's world—the locus of the author’s personal en- 
counter with the lower classes—among O’Neill’s distinguishing artistic 
innovations. 

An equally important but rarely considered document from O’Neill’s 
early career is the unpublished and unperformed play “The Personal 
Equation,” one of O’Neill’s first dramatic efforts, completed about the 
same time he wrote “Bound East,” or about one year before his arrival 
in Provincetown. This play suggests the degree to which O'Neill, from 
the inception of his career, had been interested in the political meaning 
and psychological effects of cross-class interaction. The central character 
is Tom Perkins, a middle-class college dropout who has become a radi- 
cal labor activist as a member of the International Workers of the Earth 
(IWE). Described by O'Neill as “a broken-down college boy” (9), the 
protagonist is in several ways a self-portrait of the young O'Neill (Floyd 
90). Tom’s experience in the play is similar to O’Neill’s: he is the same 
age as O’ Neill would have been in the play’s 1911 setting, and he ships as 
a stoker on an ocean liner and witnesses preparations for a general strike 
in Liverpool, as O’Neill did in his first sea voyage. Like the middle-class 
radicals at Paterson, Tom has trouble finding a tenable position on either 
side of the class war. The labor activist Enwright notes that he “isn’t our 
type” (8) and attributes Tom’s motives to either his love for the beautiful 
fellow radical Olga or a puerile combination of “curiosity” and “craving 
for adventure.” 

When the play opens, Tom is the picture of vacillating radical com- 
mitment. Among the radicals of the IWE, as O’Neill’s stage directions 
indicate, “His manner is one of boyishly naive enthusiasm with a certain 
note of defiance creeping in as if he were fighting an inward embarrass- 
ment and was determined to live it down” (8). Tom’s love for Olga has 
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led him into the inner circle of the IWE, where he is informed that the 
organization plans to use him in a project that will involve a risk of im- 
prisonment or death. He nevertheless accepts the assignment as a way of 
proving the depth of his labor-class commitment to himself and to Olga. 
When he learns that the scheme involves the dynamiting of the engine 
room of the SS San Francisco, the very ship on which his father is second 
engineer, he still does not hesitate. The climactic moment of the play 
pits Tom against his father in a confrontation over control of the engine 
room.'° Here Tom’ father holds at bay a crowd of strikers led by his son, 
who is intent on smashing the ship’s engines, to which the elder Perkins 
feels a strong attachment.” Perkins is thus forced to choose between his 
love for the engines and his love for his son. When he wounds his son in 
defense of the engines, he demonstrates his allegiance to capitalist indus- 
trial purposes and capitalist-defined aspirations. 

The play’s final scene is in a hospital weeks after the incident. A doc- 
tor explains to Perkins and Olga that the maimed Tom will probably be 
“like a child for the rest of his life” (69). Ironically, Perkins has received 
a promotion to chief engineer for the stand he took against the strik- 
ers, though he explains to Olga that he never intended to harm Tom. 
Meanwhile, war has broken out in Europe, and the “great radical leaders” 
(74) have decided to forgo the revolution in order to “crush German 
militarism.’ Though Olga calls them “blind fools” (75) and expresses her 
lasting faith in social revolution, she personally withdraws from the radical 
movement in order to become Tom’s caretaker, nurse, and the mother of 
Tom’s child, with which she is pregnant. At the play’s close, the principal 
characters are reconciled—Tom and Olga as conventional husband and 
wife, and Tom and Perkins as father and son. They will all live together 
in the comfortable middle-class home that was to be Perkins’s wedding 
present to Tom and Olga—the home that, as O’ Neill indicates, had been 
“meant” (70) for them all along. 

In “The Personal Equation,” the final reconciliation of the three 
principals belies the social and political conflicts that had alienated them 
from each other, suggesting that the downward affiliations of radicals are 
only as deep as a need for personal fulfillment that is, after all, available 
within the parameters of a bourgeois society. Olga, for example, realizes 
that she loves Tom more than she does the class war and embraces the 
traditional social roles of mother and caretaker. Tom disguises himself as 
a worker and rejects the bourgeois moral code, but because of deeper 
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commitments within his own class milieu, he is less than completely viable 
as a revolutionary. 

A similar development and class trajectory are apparent in the history 
of the Paterson Pageant and John Reed, who claimed that he belonged 
among the workers but ultimately returned to the comforts of the lei- 
sure class. Tom’s politics and the actions of Reed were motivated, at least 
in part, by “curiosity,” “craving for adventure,” and a desire to impress 
a woman who took the side of social revolution. Referring to Tom’s 
radicalism, Olga remarks, “he was doing it only for me” (71). After his 
complex impulses have played themselves out, Tom’s revolutionary activ- 
ity becomes recognizable as only an approximation of his real desires and 
permanent commitments. 

It is interesting to note that Perkins’s 30-year love for his ship’s 
capitalist-produced engines is validated by the play’s denouement, while 
Tom’s affiliation with radicals is belittled. At the end of the play, when 
Olga sees what the class war has done to Tom, she profusely apologizes 
both to him and to his father for leading him into the conflict. Consid- 
ering that the crux of the division between Tom and Perkins had been 
one of class affiliation—as Tom argues, “you're in one world and I’m in 
another’—O’Neill’s play ultimately affirms the superiority not only of 
familial ties but of innate, intrinsic class loyalties over those formed in 
response to the extrinsic ideological promptings of radicalism. The down- 
classer is physically maimed, and the ideals of labor activism are, though 
not fully dismissed, subordinated to what are positioned as deeper psychic 
promptings—romantic love and familial affiliation. This dialectic essen- 
tially describes radicalism and class-transgressing ideology as temporary 
and ineffectual substitutes for the genuine psychological needs of the 
middle class. 

Not until 1922, with The Hairy Ape, would O’Neill develop an in- 
terpretation of cross-class relations that fully reveals the split between the 
personae of seaman and playwright, between the sailor-poet who both 
assumed and acted upon the ability to translate perception across class 
boundaries and the more deeply questioning artist who perceived the 
disabling paradoxes of downclassing expeditions. In The Hairy Ape, the 
contact between classes intended to result in mutual understanding is pre- 
sented as a violent confrontation that produces only heightened suffering 
and alienation on both sides of the class divide. The unmistakable apex 
of the play’s dramatic action is a harrowing cross-class encounter—the 
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face-to-face meeting between Mildred Douglas, a self-absorbed social 
worker on a slumming expedition, and Yank, a powerful, hairy-chested, 
coal-blackened engine room stoker. The meaning of the play derives from 
the confusion that occurs in Yank’s sense of self as a result of Mildred’s 
intrusion into the stokehole!8—an intrusion that epitomizes a potentially 
harmful social transaction basic to both reform-driven and adventure- 
driven “vital contact.’ 

The play’s opening scene presents life in the cramped stokehole, 
where “the ceiling crushes down on the men’s heads” (121) and the at- 
titudes of the stooping, proto-simian workers suggest beasts in a cage, 
“imprisoned by white steel.” As the action begins, Yank has achieved a 
modus vivendi within the capitalist system, a position more fulfilling than 
Mildred’s empty posing as a sincere social reformer. As the “most highly 
developed individual” in the fireman’s forecastle, Yank represents to the 
stokehole workers “a self-expression, the very last word in what they 
are.’ Yank is the authority among the stokers and refers to the stokehole 
as “home” (124). He is self-aggrandizing, arrogant, given to outbursts of 
rage, and he exults in his ability to cause the ship to move, giving him a 
form of control over his environment. As he sees it, he is a servant of the 
ship’s engine, but the engine also responds to him: “I start somepin and 
the woild moves” (128). Yank has achieved what Maria Miliora refers to 
as “self-cohesiveness” (415), a sustaining sense of self that enables him to 
function within a milieu to which he has adapted both physically and 
emotionally. The central enabling construct of Yank’s sense of well-being 
is a belief that he is superior to the upper classes. “We're better men dan 
dey are” (125), Yank asserts: “One of us guys could clean up de whole 
mob wit one mit. . .. Dem boids don’t amount to nothin.” While Yank’s 
relation to his labor and to the world may exemplify what Miliora terms 
a “blissful grandiose fantasy” (419), he nevertheless “feels relatively cohe- 
sive . . . because his selfobject needs are met by his social milieu” (418). 

The first assault on Yank’s cohesiveness comes from Long, the social- 
ist activist who attempts to induce Yank to embrace class consciousness 
by blanketing his experience in the vocabulary of the class war. Calling 
the stokers “Comrades” (125) who have been made “wage slaves” by 
“the damned Capitalist clarss,’ Long offers socialist terminology as a way 
of superficially reordering Yank’s relation to his environment. But Yank 
rejects Long’s theorization of labor as “Salvation Army—Socialist bull” that 
he has heard before. His response emphasizes two points. First, Long's 
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view involves a loss of masculinity because it responds verbally rather 
than physically to material conditions: “Talk is cheap,” Long is told, and 
“the job” that “takes a man” is what “belongs.” Under Yank’s direc- 
tion, Long is called cowardly and reminded that “we don’t need no 
one cryin’ over us. . . . Makin’ speeches” (128). Second, Long’s social- 
ism involves an unwelcome recognition of the inherent powerlessness 
of the laboring class—a cancellation of Yank’s fantasy of cohesiveness: 
“Slaves, hell! We run de whole woiks” (129). Yank’s contempt for Long’s 
outlook therefore stems from its implicit denial of his superior relation 
to the higher-ups on the social scale. Revealingly, Long fails to influence 
Yank because his “talk” is insufficient to induce Yank to contemplate an 
interconnected relation between the upper and lower classes: “What’s dem 
slobs in the foist cabin got to do wit us?” (125). 

Later in scene 1, the Irishman Paddy attempts to awaken Yank to 
another essential feature of modern working-class life—alienation from 
contact with a natural environment as a result of technological progress. 
Paddy nostalgically describes the now-numbered days of sailing vessels, 
when “men belonged to ships ...a ship was part of the sea, and a man was 
part of the ship, and the sea joined all together and made it one” (126). 
Yank’s response is to claim an identity that he admits is “new stuff” but 
apparently no less spiritually satisfying because he feels himself a part of 
the engines. Not needing the wind and the sun to which Paddy refers, 
Yank resolves to “eat up the coal dust” and dismisses Paddy as he does 
Long: “I belong and he don’t” (128). Thus Yank’s state of being in scene 1 
allows him both to function in a manufactured security and to be a “man” 
to himself—an insular position, but one tenable enough to withstand as- 
saults from within his own class. 

Scene 2 introduces and describes Mildred Douglas, a “bored” do- 
gooder who has been playing at social work, experiencing the “morbid 
thrills of social service” (131) on New York’s Lower East Side, and who 
is attempting to use her influence as the daughter of a steel magnate to 
arrange a tour of the ship’s stokehole in order to “see how the other half 
lives.” Mildred is now on her way to England on a journey her aunt refers 
to as a “slumming international.” Like Yank, she is outwardly arrogant 
about the position—a credentialed worker for social reform—that she 
has achieved within her own milieu, but her “superiority” (130) is “dis- 
contented” and “disdainful” even toward her formidable aunt. 

The conversation between the two women on the promenade deck 
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suggests a strongly cynical view of Mildred and indirectly of the motives 
of the female settlement workers who were conspicuous in the play’s 
early-twentieth-century setting. Effectively foreshadowing the transaction 
between Mildred and Yank, the aunt states, “How they must have hated 
you, by the way, the poor that you made so much poorer in their eyes” 
(131). Conflict thus derives from the aunt’s perception that the type of 
social work practiced by Mildred is actually a form of predation on the 
lower classes. Despite Mildred’s claims of sincerity, her aunt scornfully 
refers to her as “artificial” (130) in her social concern and a “poser” in 
her expressed desire to find a “new thrill” and “touch life” by visiting the 
stokehole. Described by O’Neill in relation to the natural environment 
of the sea, Mildred is “incongruous . . . inert and disharmonious.” As the 
stage directions indicate, Mildred’s possibilities for sincerity and empathy 
have been “bred out of her” by an effete class with neither vitality nor 
integrity—a class whose ostensibly ameliorative efforts only further de- 
grade the poor. 

The crucial moment of the play is the brief but intense scene 3 
confrontation in the stokehole between Mildred and Yank. During this 
encounter, O’Neill’s stage directions indicate that Yank “feels himself 
insulted in some unknown fashion in the very heart of his pride” (137). 
In general terms, the effect on Yank is twofold: it “makes him painfully 
aware of his social inferiority and suddenly conscious of his inadequa- 
cies as a human being” (Floyd 241). In attempting to fathom particulars 
about the manner in which Yank is victimized by Mildred, we ascertain 
essentials about the class relationship as O’Neill pictured it at the peak of 
his creative association with the Provincetown Players. 

As the numerous disdainful allusions to Mildred as a “skoit” (for ex- 
ample 142) confirm, issues of both class and gender are at the core of the 
encounter. The ship’s engine that gives Yank his identity, and which Yank 
is in the process of servicing as Mildred intrudes, is not only figured as 
unequivocally feminine, but “she” is also the focus of tumultuous activity 
that bears strong connotations of a frenzied sexual act—a fact insistently 
indicated by Yank’s repeated exhortations to “pile some grub in her... 
open her up! .. . trow it into her belly! .. . let her have it! . . . sling it into 
her!” (135). For her part, Mildred seeks contact with the lower classes 
not simply in order to enhance her social service credentials but as a re- 
sponse to psychological deficiencies including sublimated sexual desires. 
She enters the stokehole because she “would like to be sincere, to touch 
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life somewhere” (131). When the anemic, pale, “slender, delicate” (130) 
Mildred appears dressed in white, she seems an attenuated feminine entity, 
one whose vitality has been “sapped before she was conceived.” She lacks 
sexual energy of the kind that flows naturally from Yank and permeates 
his every movement. In the stokehole, Yank’s “naked and shameless” (137) 
masculinity is appalling to Mildred. Having been interrupted in his furi- 
ous and sexually charged stoking of the engine, Yank turns a gaze upon 
Mildred that is physically menacing and suggestive of sexual penetration. At 
the moment of their interaction, “he glares into her eyes, turned to stone .. . 
his eyes bore into her.” As O’Neill indicates, her “whole personality” is 
“crushed” in the stokehole. That the symbolic rape Yank enacts destroys 
both him and her—that their victimization is mutual—is a figurative 
indication of the depth of effect and potential trauma that, as O'Neill 
undoubtedly realized, could be comprehended by the cross-class transac- 
tion, an exchange that could not but reproduce several types of psychic 
and social power disparities—for which rape is an apt metaphor. 

This relation is further emphasized by the surrounding group of 
workers, who witness the Yank—Mildred encounter and sense a deep 
emotional parley between them. Paddy taunts Yank with having “fallen 
in love” with Mildred. Yank retorts, “Love, Hell! Hate, dat’s what. I’ve 
fallen in hate, get me?” Paddy’s remark that “Twould take a wise man to 
tell one from the other” elucidates the potentially destructive, ambivalent 
relationship at the center of cross-class contact. 

Concerning this bipolar class relation, Robert J. Andreach theorizes 
that Yank feels love for Mildred because she has “descended into his world 
to awaken him. As he awakens his love changes to hatred because she 
rejects him” (53). By her very presence, Mildred awakens Yank to the pur- 
poselessness of labor-class life without offering the real chance of anything 
higher. After the encounter, as Andreach points out, Yank’s fury “changes 
from that of a spurned lover to that of a betrayed questor.” His quest is 
a search for identity prompted by the complex awakening or awareness 
aroused by Mildred. Yank is bewildered since he cannot understand what 
motivates Mildred, what she seeks in the stokehole, and why she would 
awaken him to a reality higher than himself: “I don’t get her. She’s new to 
me. What does a skoit like her mean, huh?” (142). Yank cannot know that 
in seeking “reality,” Mildred is driven by the same need for cohesiveness 
that compels him. The “reality” she seeks through a downclassing foray 
eludes her, and she is instead deeply harmed by her awareness of Yank. 
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That relations between laborer and downclasser are inevitably destructive 
underscores the ways that downclassing forays are not exempt from the 
identical power relations that create class disparity in the first place. 

While Mildred’s intrusion into the stokehole stages the disabling 
paradox of “vital contact,” it is not the only example of psychologically 
disruptive cross-class contact in the drama. The play may be viewed as a 
series of calculated trespassings of class boundaries, punctuated with dra- 
matic situations that are recognizable as paradigms of social conflict in the 
era in which O’Neill wrote. Scene 5 finds Yank and Long on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, where “the adornments of extreme wealth are tantalizingly 
displayed” (144) and Yank and Long are “trespassers.” In contrast to his 
surroundings, which he describes as “too clean and quiet and dolled up” 
(145), Yank is covered in coal dust, unshaven, dressed as a stoker in “dirty 
dungarees” (144) and a fireman’s cap. Yank admits that he seeks another 
encounter with Mildred’s “kind” (145) in order to “get even with her.” 
Throughout the scene, Long again tries to indoctrinate Yank to socialist 
political ideals and vocabulary, which are summarily rejected by Yank: 
“Votes for women ... Force, dat’s me!” (147). Though there is cross-class 
juxtaposition here as in scene 2, there is no interaction between Yank and 
the rich because the barrier transgression is not downward but upward. 
The change in setting—out of the stokehole and onto Fifth Avenue—en- 
ables the upper-class “gaudy marionettes” (147) to remain oblivious to 
Yank’s presence. Even direct physical contact between Yank and a “fat 
gentleman” (149) is “as if nothing has happened.” 

Scene 7 is located at a chapter of the Industrial Workers of the World 
near the city’s waterfront. Yank seeks membership, asking “Can’t youse see 
I belong?” Yank’s interaction here is not with another worker but with 
a radical intellectual whose politics come from the [WW manifesto. For 
the real worker this is another upward class encounter, and the contrast 
in spoken dialect and social philosophy between Yank and the secretary 
is nearly as pronounced as that encountered on Fifth Avenue. In an 
exchange that underscores a basic lack of understanding of the worker 
among the intellectual class, Yank’s desire to “fix tings” (158) through 
violence and sabotage is viewed as a “wrong slant” by the [WW secretary. 
Yank is, however, only taking literally the espoused [WW determination 
“to change the unequal conditions of society by legitimate direct action” 
and seeking a concrete solution in order to “square tings” with Mildred. 
The IWW official reacts bureaucratically and intellectually to Yank’s sub- 
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jective anarchism and to his expectation of anti-industrial action, wrongly 
concluding that Yank is an “agent provocator” (159). If the Fifth Avenue 
capitalists fail to see Yank at all, the [WW secretary fails to see Yank for 
what he is. 

The play’s final scene portrays an encounter between Yank and a 
caged gorilla in “the monkey house of the Zoo” (160). Whereas Mildred’s 
downward intrusion into Yank’s realm had destroyed Yank’s self-concept 
and “crushed” the “personality” of the slumming reformer, “Yank’s in- 
trusion into the world in which the gorilla is king also brings about his 
physical destruction” (Ranald 281).The affinity between the two scenes 
is explicit: looking at the gorilla, Yank remarks, “I was you to her” (161). 
Significantly, it is only in the play’s downclassing interactions and class 
barrier transgressions that real psychological action and interaction are 
precipitated. Yank’s entrance into the gorilla’s cage, like Mildred’s descent 
into Yank’s stokehole, underscores the intruder’s failure to countenance 
the true condition of the “primitive” and alleges the production of inju- 
rious rage and confusion within the intrusion’s subject. Arguably, this is 
the central problem of the play, and it is the problem of all class-crossing 
efforts as O’Neill has come to understand them throughout his early 
drama and up to The Hairy Ape, the play that marks his last productive 
association with the Provincetown group under Jig Cook’s leadership and 
the culmination of O’Neill’s early career. 

Placed within its historical context, The Hairy Ape may be understood 
as O’Neill’s drastic reevaluation of both his adventurous personal down- 
classing ethos and of the reform-driven “vital contact” endemic to the 
play’s 1910s setting. Throughout the play, Yank experiences “the disorient- 
ing affects of the rapidly shifting social environment of early twentieth 
century America” (Miliora 416), among which both “progressive” social 
ideology and “drastic distinctions in social class” are crucial. This ideology 
is exemplified by Mildred Douglas, the settlement worker with “social 
service credentials.” Mildred stands for an army of middle- and upper-class 
women who worked in settlement houses and strived for social progress 
through philanthropic contact with lower-class life. In The Hairy Ape, the 
socialist Long refers to this multitude when he warns, “There's a “ole mob 
of ’em like her, Gawd blind ’em.” 

In interviews throughout his early career, O'Neill had often relied on 
“progressive” suppositions to express the purpose of his art, and in doing 
so he had voiced a social theory quite similar to that which motivates 
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Mildred Douglas to visit the stokehole (see for example Bird). But as 
O’Neill meticulously explores the class paradoxes of the early twentieth 
century in The Hairy Ape, he seriously questions the basic precepts of 
“social progress” that underlie the historical setting of the drama. In The 
Hairy Ape, ostensibly progressive social forces become agents of a harmful 
assault on lower-class selfhood. Primarily through Yank and Mildred’s in- 
teraction in scene 3, The Hairy Ape thus gives us an “ironic disfiguration” 
of the concept of progress, “dramatizing not a pattern of progression but 
of regression” (Zapf 36). Yank the worker becomes “a mere object of the 
historical process, being imprisoned in the very structures which were 
originally intended to serve him” and, we must add, being alienated and 
destroyed by the process of cross-class “understanding” personified by 
Mildred in the stokehole. 

In ways that illuminate The Hairy Ape, cultural historian T. J. Jackson 
Lears has analyzed the central goals of the settlement movement, and of 
the downwardly focused social service efforts of which Mildred is a rep- 
resentative. Lears describes the ways in which the movement founded by 
Jane Addams, with its attempts to create a “fuller life” for factory workers, 
“paralleled the longings of her own class for more intense experience and 
was in a way a projection of those longings” (80). As Lears notes, “The 
recoil from overcivilized gentility pervaded the ethos of reform at the 
turn of the century. Determined to revitalize their own lives, reformers 
became convinced they could revitalize working-class lives as well.” As 
this happened, the focus of efforts to share experience with lower classes 
“began to shift from social justice to personal fulfillment.” 

Lears identifies this shift as “a key moment in the re-formation of 
capitalist cultural hegemony” (80), and it is a shift that O’Neill dissects 
in The Hairy Ape with painstaking precision. If, as Lears asserts, Addams 
and her followers “began unwittingly to accommodate themselves to the 
corporate system of organized capitalism,’ resulting in an attitude of “unc- 
tuous paternalism,” an exaggerated version of such an attitude is reflected 
in Mildred. Her manipulation of capitalist power relations by drawing 
on her status as a millionaire in order to acquire access to the stokehole 
epitomizes what Lears refers to as a “compromise with modern industrial 
capitalism at . . . key points” (81). For this analysis, the most relevant of 
these compromises is that of treating voluntary forays into lower-class 
conditions as “a source of therapeutic revitalization,’ as Mildred does in 
pursuing her desire to “touch life somewhere.” Under O’Neill’s control, 
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such therapeutic interaction is transformed into a crushing defeat for 
Mildred’s ethic of social progress. 

In The Hairy Ape, O’Neill suggests the stark alienation of lower-class 
existence and views this alienation not as mitigated but as exacerbated 
by upper-class intrusions. At the Hull House Labor Museum, as Lears 
notes, workers learned the historical and industrial significance of their 
jobs—a process that may ultimately have played a role in legitimizing their 
exploitation. From Mildred, who creates an awareness in Yank of what 
he actually does in the ship and who he actually is, Yank gains a similarly 
ambivalent self-knowledge. The identical ambivalence of effect, which 
seems persistently to attend both real and fictional representations of class- 
crossing in the period, including that of the Paterson Pageant—which 
“exhibited” starving and destitute workers on the stage of an opulent 
capitalist pleasure palace while causing irreparable harm to the strike 
itself—is by O’Neill both concretized and corrected in The Hairy Ape. 
What is striking and innovative about O’Neill’s method of interaction 
between classes is not simply that it portrays an impossibility of synthesis 
between workers and downclassers but that “vital contact” becomes a 
pernicious and malignant force, incompatible with the workers’ subjective 
needs. 

By the time O’Neill began writing Long Day’s Journey into Night in 
1939, he seems to have understood not only the ineluctable harm of 
cross-class interventions like Mildred’s but also a potentially injurious 
oversimplification underlying his own youthful and adventure-driven 
“vital contact.” In acts 3 and 4 of this play, Edmund Tyrone clearly es- 
pouses the social theories of the young Eugene O’Neill, while Edmund’s 
father James Tyrone just as persuasively expresses the social conclusions 
reached by the mature playwright.” Reading Edmund this way suggests 
that the Eugene O’Neill of the early 1910s had imbibed a spirit of class 
antagonism that colored his perceptions of class interaction in idealistic 
shades. Like O’Neill in 1912, Edmund has recently returned from a slum- 
ming adventure at sea where he has damaged his health while apparently 
forming a rudimentary socialist class consciousness. In act 4 of Long Day’s 
Journey, Edmund extols the socially productive effects of his “vital con- 
tact,” claiming that it has enabled him to relate more sympathetically to 
his father: 


God, Papa, ever since I went to sea and was on my own, and 
found out what hard work and little pay was, and what it felt 
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like to be broke, and starve, and camp on park benches because I 
had no place to sleep, I’ve tried to be fair to you because I knew 
what you'd been up against asa kid. (109) 


Tyrone realizes, however, that his own childhood had been essentially 
different from Edmund’s adventures—“There was no damned romance 
in our poverty” —and asserts there is no way Edmund can understand its 
actual consequences: 


You said you realized what I’d been up against as a boy. The 

hell you do! ...You’ve had food, clothing. Oh, I know you had 
a fling of hard work with your back and hands, a bit of being 
homeless and penniless in a foreign land.... But it was a game.... 
It was play. (110) 


Although Edmund expresses nostalgia for his self-imposed ordeal and 
pride in its effects, Tyrone views Edmund’s temporary downclassing as 
“a game of romance and adventure” (146-47). Tyrone’s childhood in 
authentic poverty enables him to discern the pretense of his son’s volun- 
tary privation. Edmund’s brother Jamie also offers a perceptive appraisal 
when he remarks that although Edmund has “had the guts to go off on 
his own” (35), he “always came home broke finally,’ presumably to live 
off his father. Edmund’s crude theorization of “vital contact”—reflective 
of a period when O’Neill’s class views were at an embryonic stage—is 
thus framed with ironic rejoinders. 

But Edmund's contempt for the values of his own class and his com- 
pulsion to share experience with the working class are as central to Long 
Day’s Journey as they are to O’Neill’s early art. The two key crises of the 
drama—Mary’s relapse into morphine addiction and the diagnosis of 
Edmund’s consumption—are the direct results of Edmund’s downclassing 
adventure. The drama unfolds on the very day he and the other Tyrones 
learn the physical price of the young man’s slumming excursion before 
the mast, the “stunt” of “working his way all over the maps as a sailor ... 
living in filthy dives, drinking rotgut” (35). Edmund’s “ruined health” 
(33) is attributed by Tyrone to the “mad life” he has led “ever since he 
was fired from college” —a life centered around formative downclassing 
experiences. As in The Hairy Ape, the consequences of the downclassing 
excursion are utterly negative. That they are the result not of reform-ori- 
ented female “vital contact” but its adventuré-driven male counterpart 
supports Alexander's assertion that with this play O’Neill “renounced the 
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ideas of his years of revolt” (Tempering 61), a process that involved a severe 
questioning of his own and his generation’s downclassing impulse. 

O’Neill often claimed that his “real start as a dramatist” came when 
he “got out of an academy and among men, on the sea” (qtd. in Downes 
10). This seems credible, for without his sailor’s jersey and sailor’s plays 
it is unlikely that he would have realized the important professional ac- 
ceptance and encouragement of like-minded experimentalists in Prov- 
incetown. The Provincetowners “embraced O’Neill, encouraged him, and 
helped him to crystallize and articulate his philosophy” (Gelb 315). Tem- 
porally and ideologically, it is not far to Provincetown from the Paterson 
Pageant, and so another conjecture supported by this analysis involves the 
intriguing centrality of John Reed’s Paterson Pageant as an artistic influ- 
ence. Cosgrove has noted that the “association of worker and intellectual” 
(265) first formed at Paterson “became traditional and a crucial influence 
on Workers Theatre in America.” This influence has been underestimated, 
undeniably extending into the canonical drama of Eugene O’Neill and 
the beginnings of American theater at Provincetown, justifying the recog- 
nition of the pageant as a meaningful event in American literary history. 

It is to O’Neill’s credit that his drama bespeaks a growing internaliza- 
tion of the lessons of Paterson, and that after his acceptance at Province- 
town he went on to question the very class philosophy that facilitated that 
acceptance. While it may be true, as Pfister has asserted, that O’Neill’s 
representation of the working class “tells us less about the actual work- 
ing class . . . than about what O’Neill wanted this class to signify for 
him” (114), there is a qualitative difference between the act of escorting 
a middle-class audience into the forecastle to experience the pathos of 
a common seaman’s death in “Bound East for Cardiff” and escorting an 
audience into the stokehole for the harrowing encounter between Mil- 
dred Douglas and the “hairy ape.” 

Looking at the development of O’Neill’s early plays through The 
Hairy Ape makes it easier to understand why Edmund’s father James Ty- 
rone gets the condeminatory last word on his son’s slumming adventures 
in Long Day’s Journey. Tyrone’s persuasiveness does not simply indicate a 
change in O’Neill’s attitude toward “vital contact” or an acknowledgment 
of the impermeable nature of class barriers. It is also a ringing recogni- 
tion that the “game of romance and adventure” involves consequences 
more harmful even than Edmund’s tuberculosis, on both sides of the class 
divide. 
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Notes 


1. Lendley Black has dated the photograph from 1911, before O'Neill arrived 

in Provincetown (n. pag.). Joel Pfister, however, locates the photo in Province- 
town and offers the “late 1910s” as its date (9). The exact location of the photo 
is not crucial, but its emphatic indication of O’Neill’s bifurcated class identifi- 

cation is central to my essay. 


2. Harry Kemp recalls that the Players easily identified O’Neill as middle class. 
Though O'Neill “had been a sailor, it was said” (96), the Players were at first 
“dubious of their new member’s ability and doubtful of his future worth to 
them” (95). When O’Neill showed the group a book of one-act plays but also 
acknowledged that he had paid for them himself, this “did not materially for- 
ward his case.” Kemp claims that while O’Neill may have looked like a vaga- 
bond worker, the group was aware that he was actually still supported by his 
father, who sent him a small allowance, “enough to keep him under shelter and 
alive” (97). 


3.The first play O’Neill offered to the Provincetown group was called “The 
Movie Man,’ a one-act play about an American filmmaker who finances a 
Mexican revolution for the sake of filming its battles. Kemp remembers the 
play as “frightfully bad, trite and full of preposterous hokum” (96). See also 
Margaret Loftus Ranald 506. 


4. From 1888 to 1894, Nellie Bly disguised herself as an unskilled worker and 
made well-publicized forays into sweatshops and factories, inspiring numerous 
imitators. In the mid-1890s, Stephen Crane made celebrated incognito excur- 
sions into the New York slums, producing numerous “city sketches” including 
“An Experiment in Misery,’ which detailed the temporary transformation of 
a middle-class youth into a “bum” or “hobo” of the Bowery. In 1899, Josiah 
Flynt published Tiamping with Tramps, a collection of studies and sketches of 
“vagabond life” in Russia, Western Europe, and the United States. Hutchins 
Hapgood, a Harvard graduate and Globe reporter, made frequent forays into 
the lower and “criminal” classes, publishing The Spirit of the Ghetto in 1902 and 
Autobiography of a Thief in 1903. Also in 1903, Jack London contributed The 
People of the Abyss to the crowded field of “down-and-outer” chronicles. 


5. Harvard student and radical socialist Lee Simonson is widely believed to 
have coined the term in 1908, but its repeated use in print by Princeton so- 
ciology professor Walter Wyckoff in an 1896 nonfiction narrative entitled The 
Workers: An Experiment in Reality contradicts this notion. Wyckoff explained the 
motivation for disguising himself as a laborer and voluntarily descending into 
lower class life: “Poverty, I had thought, would at once bring me into vital con- 
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tact with the very poor” (1: 16). Historian Robert A. Rosenstone attributes the 
coinage of the term to Simonson, as does Christine Stansell: “The phrase orig- 
inated with the Harvard dissident Lee Simonson” (Stansell 355). Both scholars 
locate the term’s origin in an article in the January 1908 Harvard Advocate, in 
which Simonson “excoriated both students and faculty for their indifference to 
the problems racking the modern world and the vital forces striving to change 
it” (Rosenstone 43). Actually Simonson used the term only once in the article, 
to refer to the need to introduce innovative plays into the university’s dramatic 
repertory, thus bringing the school “into vital contact with all that is significant 
in modern drama.” John Reed gave the phrase a wider significance, if only by 
directly quoting Simsonson, in his unpublished 1912 essay “Harvard Renais- 
sance.” Reed applied the term as part of a broad political discussion that called 
for a more relevant curriculum that would include courses in socialism and 
bring the school into “vital contact” with the class struggle. 


6. While not referring to “vital contact” by name, James A. Robinson notes that 
when O'Neill “repudiated ... the values of the middle-class lifestyle his parents 
strove to maintain ... he unwittingly followed a late nineteenth-century para- 
digm of masculine behavior” (96). 


7. 1WW leader Elizabeth Gurley Flynn described the pageant as “the most 
beautiful and realistic example of art that has been put on stage in the last half 
century” (215). Nochlin calls the pageant “a major event in the history of radi- 
cal theater .. . stunningly effective as drama, spectacle and political propaganda” 
(67). More recently, Louis Sheaffer has suggested that the “mammoth pageant” 
was “perhaps the most stirring event ever staged in the Garden” (435). Stuart 
Cosgrove cites the 7 June 1913 date of the Paterson Pageant as “the first sig- 
nificant date in the history of twentieth century American Workers Theatre” 
(265). Christine Stansell observes that the pageant epitomized “an attraction to 
modern, ‘revolutionary’ and ‘political’ art” that “would henceforth run through 
American culture, leading enlightened audiences and artists to advertise their 
solidarities with ‘the people’” (150). 


8. Reed has been called the “Byronic hero” (Kazin 216) of pre-World War I 
radicalism. From his participation at Paterson in 1913 until his death in Mos- 
cow in 1920, Reed “sincerely desired an imaginative intimacy with workers 
and peasants . . . a passionate identification with the oppressed” (Leach 33). 
As Walter Bates Rideout argues, Reed was “the prototype of the adventur- 
ous young American intellectual who refused to be simply a vagabond, who 
gave up all his middle-class advantages for solidarity with the working class, 
who even sacrificed his life to the Revolution” (127). Praising Reed’s actions 
in labor conflicts at Paterson and Ludlow and in later political revolutions in 
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Mexico and Moscow, leftist leader Michael Gold had reverently proclaimed 
that “there was no gap between Jack Reed and the workers any longer” (154). 
Among the Paterson images that Upton Sinclair vowed “would never pass 
from [his] memory” (263) was that of John Reed as pageant director, “with his 
shirt sleeves rolled up, shouting through a megaphone, drilling those who were 
to serve as captains of the mass.” 


9. Along with Reed and George Cram “Jig” Cook, this list includes Robert 
Edmund Jones, who designed the sets for the Paterson Pageant and several of 
O’Neill’s Provincetown plays, including The Hairy Ape. Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Susan Glaspell, Mabel Dodge, Floyd Dell, Max Eastman, Ida Rauh, Hutchins 
Hapgood, and Harry Kemp were also present at Paterson and involved in 
Provincetown. 


10. The most detailed account of the friendship between Reed and O’Neill, 
which began in Greenwich Village in 1914, is provided by Arthur and Barbara 
Gelb. The Gelbs speculate that O’Neill may actually have accompanied Reed 
to Mexico in 1914 while Reed was reporting about the Mexican Revolu- 
tion for the Metropolitan, concluding, “Whether, in fact, O’Neill ever got to 
Mexico ...is a riddle” (263). In any case, Reed and O’Neill admired each 
other from their first meeting in 1914:“Reed was enchanted with [O’Neill’s] 
stories of his wild youth, his adventures at sea, and his moody charm. O’ Neill 
was equally taken with Reed” (262). 


11.This is not to suggest that O’Neill had witnessed or shared directly in the 
Paterson Pageant. When the pageant took place on 7 June 1913, O'Neill had 
yet to write a play and had been discharged only four days earlier from the 
Gaylord Farm Sanatorium in Wallingford, Connecticut, where he had spent 
five months under treatment for tuberculosis. 


12. As several historians have asserted, “the publicity gained from the pageant 
was purchased at the cost of the workers’ unity” (Tripp 156). Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn claimed that jealousies over roles in the pageant created “much 
discord . . . in the ranks” (217) and that the pageant diverted attention from 
more important work of the strike: “The first scabs got into the Paterson mills 
while workers were training for the pageant.” 


13. As well-intentioned as his temporary intervention in the Paterson strike 
may have been, there were several ways that John Reed’s actions may have 
hurt the cause of the Paterson strike. First, the disappointment that followed 
when it was revealed that the pageant had lost money, all historical accounts 
agree, was disastrous to striker solidarity. Second, almost immediately after the 
pageant, as the strike apparatus began to crumble, Reed and millionaire Fifth 
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Avenue salon hostess Mabel Dodge left New York on a luxurious first-class 
passage for Europe, apparently without telling the strikers, who had come to 
appreciate Reed’s uplifting cheerleading. Reed’s departure at the moment 
when it became clear that the pageant had been a financial failure had an 
“immense psychological impact” (Rosenstone 124) in deepening the strikers’ 
disillusionment. 


14. Asked about the protracted working-class focus of his drama in a 1924 
Theatre Magazine interview, O'Neill acknowledged that he wrote often about 
the lower classes, about what he referred to as “our brothers far down on the 
social scale” (Bird 53). In explaining his rationale for doing so, however, the 
playwright expressed himself in starkly contradictory terms. In the first part of 
the interview, O’Neill stresses a “wish to arouse compassion” in his drama to 
create sympathy for “the unfortunate. The suffering.” If after viewing the drama 
his audience is “inspired to help those unhappy brothers,” O'Neill explains, the 
“tragic play is worthwhile.” 

Later in the same interview, O’Neill’s description of the working class 
changes drastically, stressing not the suffering endured by exploited laborers 
but their guilelessness and freedom from social pretense: “They have not been 
steeped in the evasions and superficialities which come with social life and 
intercourse. ... They are more direct. In action and utterance” (52). His char- 
acters lack a voice—‘‘in many ways they are inarticulate ... they cannot write 
of their own problems,” O'Neill explains—and so the playwright must be their 
spokesman: “I like to interpret for them.” 

A third perspective on the working class appears in the interview as 
O'Neill waxes nostalgic for his days as a seaman, the time when he was “one 
of” the workers: “Life on the sea is ideal. The ship for a home. Meals provided. 
A resting place” (53). Only for a class interloper like O’ Neill, however, could 
the ship be so described—as a site of respite and disengagement, an escape 
from bourgeois artificiality, a place that comprised “no economic pressure.” If 
O'Neill had discerned an inconsistency between his views of the working class 
as embodying this “ideal” and his first-hand experience of the “tragic” condi- 
tions of working class life—between a desire to “help” the working classes and 
a view of their lives as free of economic pressures—he does not so indicate in 
the interview. Yet nothing, it seems, could be more paralyzing to the impulse 
for social reform with which O’Neill begins his discussion of the laboring class 
than the attitude, expressed later in the interview, that there is a kind of free- 
dom and manly virtue in enduring poor food and low pay. As I will argue, it 
was left to O’Neill’s drama to confront these theoretical contradictions. 


15. Maya Koreneva asserts that the performance of “Bound East for Cardiff” 
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on 28 July 1916 “may be regarded literally as the birth of American drama” 
(148). 


16. As Floyd notes (97), Olga’s appearance with Tom among the stokers in 
“The Personal Equation” foreshadows scene 3 of The Hairy Ape—the stoke- 
hole visit of the female reformer Mildred Douglas. 


17. The elder Perkins’s commitment to his engines—“‘I love those engines—all 
engines” (27)—is described so as to resemble the central psychological device 
used by Yank in The Hairy Ape to justify his position in the stokehole. Asked 

if he sees himself as a “flesh and blood wheel of the engines,” Yank replies, 
“Dats me” (127). Yank’s fully developed metaphor, “I’m steel” (129) suggests 
the origin of such “environmental” identifications in the primal psychic needs 


of the working class. 


18. Mildred’s intrusion causes a profound alteration in what clinical psycholo- 
gist Maria Miliora, in a discussion of the play, refers to as the “selfobject mi- 
lieu” (415) of the working-class inhabitant. 


19. Undertaking an analysis of the autobiographical sources of O’Neill’s class 
views, Pfister also concludes that in Long Day’s Journey “O’Neill can be read as 
both Edmund ...and as Tyrone” (106). 
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